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To the ie Right Honourable 


JAMES. 


EARL of Ci aernaruvon, "ff 

Vikoue WILTON, 
AND 

Baron of Chandbis, &c. 


My Loxo, 


HE beſt 3 I can 
give that theſc Papers 

eas cl:imY our Lordſhip's 
Protection is, That they endea- 
vour to advance in a {mall In- 


A 2 ſtance 


* — 2 


Diedic ation, 
ſtance the Good of our Coun- 
try, and the Benefit of Man- 
kind. YOU areſokind an En- 
courager of every thing which 
looks that Way, that I pro- 
miſe my ſelf even this mean 
Attempt will not fail of ſome 
Countenance from Vour Lord- 
ſhip, which is the ſureſt Means 
of its being acceptable to the 
reſt of the World. They 
who ſhall happen to profit 
by this Work, will owe the 
greateſt Debt toY our Lordſhip, 
ſince Your Name will be the 
beſt Recommendation of its. 
Worth. But that my Imper- 
fections may not entirely take 
Shelter under ſo great an Au- 
thority, I do aſſure Your Lord- 


„ i 3 AAR 
Deication. 
ſhip, that I have omitted no 
Pains to make it as compleat 
as I could; and what it ſtill 
wants of being ſo, may well 
be imputed to my Diſtance 
from Your Lordſhip's improve- 
ing Thoughts, by the ſhort Ex- 
xrience I have had of them in 
Relation to this Subject; Tam 
ſure that my Obſervations have 
loſt much for want of fo juſt 
Corrections. 


My Lok p, 

Ir would be as improper in 
me, as diſagreeable to * 
to talk of the great Merit and 
Eſteem Vou ſtand in with all 
Mankind. The Publick feels 
the Benefit of All Vour 
vie = | Actions, 


Dedication. 
Actions, and will do You 
Juſtice without my remindin 
them. My Hopes of not of 
fending Your Lordfhi; ariſe 
 ., Wholly from the Uſefulneſs of 
| the Subject of this Work; 
and I humbly beg it may be ac- 
cepted as an Inſtance, that I can 
diſtinguiſh a little, as well as 
the reſt of the World, in my 
profeſſing my ſelf, + 10 


My Loxov, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt Dutiful 


Au Obedien Humble Servant, | 


R. Braopi Ev. 
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1 Tn "HE E End of placting Fines 1 ; 
to have good Store of Grapes; but the 
Way to attain a german Quantity of good 
Grapet, does not only depend upon the 
Choiceneſs of the Sorts we plant, the Na- 
ture of the Soil they require, and the 
proper Scituation for them; but above all, 
the Times and Methods of pruning ate ö 
abſolutely neceſſary to be underſtood. 
Ihe Rnd which I find to A beſt in 
Currant Grape, the Early ſweet Water 
Grape, lately brought from the Cana- 
ries, the drbbis or French fweer Water 
Grape, which are all ripe with us by 
the middle of Auguſt, if rightly .manag- + 
ed and the Seaſon be kind, and after 
them the Muſcadines, Parſley. Grapes, Han- 
niact, Claret and Burgundy Grass A 
ve ſeen all theſe in great Ferfe&ion with 
us, but I know not of any , other Kinds 
early enough to ripen; well in our Climate. 
is then of theſe Kinds I would chiefly | 
viſe. to. by | propagated, which may be 
m0 2 either dy laying down the young 
os S ſoon as the Fruit is 2 exed, - 
3 7 bon. TOP: of a | 


/ © Planting and Gardening. 3 
chat time, always minding to let a Bud 
or two of the Layer or Cutting be under 
Ground, for it is from thoſe Buds only the 
_ Roots: put forth. I have alſo frequently 
made Layers in Maich and April, which 
have been fit to tranſplant the Michaelmas 
following; and I have known it practis'd 
to draw a young Branch thro* the Hole at 
the Bottom of a Garden-Pot about Chriſt- 
mas, and then filling the Pot with Earth, 
it has took root and been cut from the 
Mother-Plant the  Michaelmas following, 
with ripe Fruit growing upon it. The 
Fines thus raiſed in Pots, will hold their 
Fruit good almoſt tilt Chriſtmas, if they 
are ſhelter d from the Weather in a Green- 
houſe or ſome ſuch: like. Place; and it is 
- eaſy to conceive how pleaſant it will be 
to have them brought thus growing to 
_ the Table in a Deſert. 

By what L have obſerv'd in planting of 
Fines, the Month of February is the beſt, 
if che Weather be open, and great care 
muſt be taken in the Removal of this Plant, 
that the Roots be not too dry before it be 
- replanted, for that would greatly endanger - 
at: Therefore wet Moſs wrapp'd about 
- the Roots if they are to be ſent to any re- 
ee has - been * WR" god 
Sicorl, It 172 
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| Grapes, ſo the right Seaſon for general Pruning 


Bricks, it will by that means 


S _ - ͤ . Fr ON = 1 
may haſten the growth and ripening of the 


Fruit while we enjoy the Summer Sun. 


As the proper Soil and right Expoſure for | 
vines contributes to the early ripening of 


likewiſe is helpful to the ſpeedy perfecting of 
the Fruit, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards; but 
ſhall firſt take notice of an Obſervation or 
two of Vines, that were made to ſhoot near 
two Mcnths-fooner than Nature would of 
her ſelf have given them Motion. In Len- 


Vngton | have obſerv'd a Vine, that happen'd 


to be planted. againſt a Baker's Oven, to 


ſprout in the beginning of. March, and con- 
tinue from that time to ſhoot vigorouſly all 

Summer; and although it had very little 

Advantage of the Sun's Heat, and grew in a 


ſtiff wet Ground, the Grapes ripen'd much 


ſooner than any others of the fame Kind: 


But at the Pot-Houſe at Fulbam, where the 
Soil is fandy, and the Expoſure warm, 
there was à Vine planted againſt: an Oven 


- which was conſtantly. kept hot for baking 


of Earthen Pots, that began to Bud about 
Fanuary, and would, as 7 inform'd, have 
Tipe Grapes in June by the help'of a Glaſs 


Ftame which was uſed to cover it in ſevere 
Weather; and fo to plant a Vine againſt the 
back of a Chimney where a Wood or Turf 


Fire is conſtantly kept, ſo as to warm the 
ſprout early, 


2 and have i ity rait {power perfected than 


f TR 
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 Plincinig and Cabdehing, 1 
othet "a which Have not that help, as J 
Have experienced. : 
Suppoſing then, that a vine by this Means 
is brought to Shoot or Bloſſbin earlier than 
_ uſual, let us not deceive our {elves with the 
too common Opinion, that the expoſing the 
Bloſſom'or young Fruit immediately to the 
Sun, will be a means of -haſtening its Matu- 
rity,” or making it large, and as ſome do, 
to pull away the Leaves ftom about it; for 
that rather retards the ripening, than for- 
Wards it, by contracting ſo much the out- 
ſide Skin of the Fruit, that it cannot receive 
the Nouriſhiment it ought, and would other- 
my admit of; and Iam fure whoever knows 
any thing of 45 Growth of Vegetables, will 
allow, that Shade always contributes to the 
large growth of Plants and Fruits, and that 
the heat of the Sun is chiefly requiſite for 
the ripening of Fruits; therefore let the 
young growing Fruit always remain ſhelter'd 
with its Leaves till it be full grown, and 
then begin to lay it open to the Sun for 
ripening. 
_—Ifhall gert confidee the Pruning of Vines, 
_ Eelpectally of thoſe. growing againſt Walls, 
for it is a tight knowledge of the Seaſons 
and Manier of Pruning, which chiefly con- 
tributes to give us a plentiful Store of good 
ripe Fruit. 
Ii is commonly practiſed by the Gardeners, 
0 Prune their Ynes in December, which 
| B 5 5 Seaſon 
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In June tlie Pines wy be examlir d 
i third Time; and the barten Branches, 
Which will them de mot to 4 great Liengthy, | 
ſhould; be prun'd to ſuch Lengtlis as anſwer 
to their Vigour, or elſe taken uite away 
if they are not wanted; to furniſh ſome” a. 
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which I am ſatisfied may turn to as good Ac- 
count in England as they are known to do in 
may Parts of Ge mmm. 
fa ine will proſper upon a Chalk, as we are 
certain it will, how trifling would be the Ex- 
pence to plant an Acre of ſuch Ground with 
Vines in ſome well! expos d Place on the Decli- 
vity of a Hill: The yearly Income of ſuch 
Land can hardly be a Shilling, if it be ſtrictly 
Chalk; and the Vines may be rais'd, as I 
have directed, with very little Trouble 3 and 
then for the Charge of Planting, a Week's 
Work for a Man would more than do it, 
ſeeing there is no Neceſſity of Manuring 
the Ground: The whole Expence before they 
began to hear Fruit, which would be the 
third or fourth Year after Planting, could = 
hardly amount to twenty Shillings; ſo that 
Hee no room for any Objection upon that ar- 
count: The chief thing will be to ſhew, upon 
reaſonable Grounds, that Plantations of this 
kind will produce ripe Fruit, and 1 I 
think may be made appear very plainly. _- 
os the firlt place plant ry the forward 
Kinds of Grapes, which have often enough been 
experienced to ripen in open Borders, without 
the Help of a Wall; witneſs the Vines at a 
French Gardenet's at the Back of Swallow- 


Street, London; thoſe at the Honourable 


—Vobnſon's, Eſq; at Twirrenbam; tlie 
Vineyard near Bath; that near Greenwich, 


ah, 
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Planting and Gardening. 11 
Jah, The Chalk-hill, which I propoſe to de 
planted with Fines, will certainly reflect as 
much Heat upon the Fruit as any Wall what- 

- ever; and every one knows that the Cold in 
thoſe Parts of Germany where the Rheniſb 
Wines are made, is much more powerful than 
what we feel in England; fo that ſinoe we need 
not be apprehenſive of too much Cold in the 
Winter, and may reaſonably expect as much, 
if not more, Warmth in the Summer, our 
Vineyard may certainly afford us as good 
Wine as What we receive from the Rhine, 
and ſome places in France, and conſequently 
turn the Owner to Account. 
But that we may anſwer every Objection 
that may be made againſt planting of V ins- 
yard in England, give me leave to recite 
what I have heard relating to the making of 
Liquors with unripe and ſour Fruits. In 
Devonſbire a Gentleman made -a. Veſſel of 
Vioerjuicæ of Crab or Wildmng-Apples, which 
being placed in his Cellar among other Li- 
quors was not uſed till about three or four 
Fears afterwards, and was then found to be 
ſo palatable and exceeding pleaſant, that he 
now prefers.the Liquor made of ſuch wild- 
ing ſour Fruit ( after it has had time to di- 
geſt). rather than any Oader of that Coun- 
try: So I have known Verjuice made of 
half-ripe Grapes; that after two or three 
Years keeping in a Veſſel has become deli- 
cate Wine; and the Rheniſb Wines, 1 
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| the ſmall Shoots and / ſuperfluous | Diknihes 


ſhould. be carefully done in May and June, 


and two or three "ary only mantain'd on 
each Vine, according to its Strength, and 


thoſe not to be ſhorten'd till the September 


following; theſe ſhould be ſupported by Stakes 


t$ the Ground, but about a foot above it 
leaſt too much Wet ſpoil and rot the Fruit; 
the nearer the Ground the Grapes grow, 
if they do not touch it, the riper and ſweeter 
they wilt be, and the ftronger the Wine, 


In a word, continue from time to time this 
Method, to preſerve: young ſtrong Shoots 


every Lear to bear the following Summer, in 
Proportion to the Strength of every Vine, 


cutting away all the old ones, which (were 


they to remain) would only rob the Plants 
of their Strength. -. . 

But if not withſtanding: all the Care of 
pruning and weeding the Vineyard, the 
Hines are not inclim'd to pruduce large 
Bunches of Fruit, lay Ox's Blood or Carrion 
to their Roots about November, or, as it is 
very common in all the Vingyards abroad, 


manure them with humane Dung 


lain ſome time to meliorate and has loſt its 
Odour. This way of enriching Ground has 
very evidently the beſt Effect upon Fruit 
Trees of any other Manure whatever, but 
Fine Ne 0 me _ not e any 
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With this Management, I doubt not that 
our #7 neyard will produce good Store of 
Grapes in 5 or 6 Years after planting 5 and 


i the nan ſhould be then diſpoled to try 
what Wine they will produce, let him ga- 
ther the Fruit when they are full ripe in dry 
Weather, if poſſible; then put them in the 
Fatt, and have them trodden by Men to 
preſs out the Juice without breaking the 
Stones; or where the Quantity of Grapes is 
not large, to preſs them wü the Hands 
will do as well, and ſeems more cleanly : The 
| Liquor thus preſs d, ſhould ſtand in the Fatt 
about 15. Days with the Husks and Stalks 
in it to fexment if the Grapes were dry when 
they were — — not much above 
half that time before the Wine be drawn of, 
leaſt it turn ſour, as it will be apt to do if the 
Grapes were gather d wet. Some who are ve- 
ry curious in their Wine, pick off the dama- 
g2d Grapes from the Stalks, before they make 
the Wine, Which is fo rich | in its Flavour, 
that to compare it with the Wine made the 
common Way from the ſame Vineyard, it 
dor not appear to he of the ſame Growth. 
It is obſervable, thataccording to the Ma-. 
nagement of the Yines, the Wine is ſtronger 
or weaker: Thoſe; Finest which have their 
liberty to run up high Trees, and are never 
pruned, afford the ſmalleſt” Wines; others 
which are kept pruned, and have their 
ng id to Saks about four foot-high 
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pu and Gardening, 17 
much better, in my Opinion, than any I 
have yet ſeen againſt Walls; for as they are 
endanger'd by pruning, fo they like as little 


the Confinement they are obliged to againſt 


Walls. 1 

I have been told of a Hg - tree near Windſor 
(that grows wild without Culture in an old 
Gravel- pit) which is ſo extreamly large, that 
many Buſhels of Figs are gathered yearly from 


it; and | know of ſome old Fig- trees that have ' 


been neglected for many Years, which bear 


more Fruit than any that I have ever ſeen 


dreſsd and order'd in Gardens; and it is the 
common Practice abroad to plant them in cer- 
tain Places of their Vineyards, and let them 
grow after their own Manner without any 
Interruption, ſo that with very little Difti- 
calty this Tree may be cultivated. The on- 
y Art requir'd in its Management, is to pre- 
ſerve the 2d. Figz during the Winter, that 
the ſevere Weather do hot make them fall 
from the Tree, but that they may be main- 
tain'd in Health to ripen early in the Sum- 
mer. I remember to have ſeen at the late 
Biſhop of London's Gardens at Fulbam, ripe 
Figs in May, which were brought to that 
forward Perfection by keeping them in Pots, 
and ſheltring them all the Winter in a Green- 
1 5355 
ITho' with us we have not many Varie» 
ties of this kind of Fruit, yet are there as 
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many Sorts” of Figs as of any other F ruit, NY 
Which 


18 New Improvements of 
which in Spain and Italy are held in great 
Eſteem. The WV bite Figs chiefly are valued 
by the Curious for their delicate Flavour, and 
early Ripening. 


SECT. ini. 
Of che 'AZZAROLE. 


"THE L'Arzarole or Neapolitan Medlar 

* is a kind of Service, producing very 
pleaſant Fruit, as I have heard from ſome 
curious Gentlemen who have eaten of it in 
Ttaly where it grows frequently: Of late 
Years it has been brought into England, and 
cultivated in ſeveral Gardens, where I am 
inform'd it has produced Fruit ; it boldly re- 
fiſts the Severity of our Winters, and 1s 
well inclin'd to grow with us either in Stan- 
dards or againſt Walls. I have propagated it 
three ſeveral Ways, by Budding it upon the 
Hawthorn in Jah. by Grafting in the Cleft 
in March, and by Inarching in May; ſo that 
the Admirers of this Fruit may be eafily 
ſtock'd with it, if they are provided with a 
1 Quickſet, It loves a holding fat 
Soil. 
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the Mug BBRRY. 

JE have two Sorts of Mulberry, the 

Black and the White; the Fa is 
the moſt common in England, a flow grower, 
and chiefly famous for its Fruit; and the 
White Mulberry, which grows extremely 
quick, has indeed a ſmall inſipid Fruit, but 
is no leſs deſerving then the other on account 
of its Leaves, which are the proper Food 


4 


of the Silkworm, | 
The Black Mulberry is an Autumn Fruit, 
ſo tender when it is Ripe, that it will not 
bear the moſt gentle Carriage without brui- 
ſing; it is n ree, producing 
Male and Female Blaſſoms at the ſame time, 
and it is noted by ſame, that it never Buds 
till the Weather be. ſettled Warm; where- 
fore it has been laid down as a Rule, That 
Qrange-Trees may be brought out of the 
ſervatory, as ſoon as its Leaves are as 
large as a Crow Foot. | 
Ido not remember ever to have ſeen this 
kind of Tree with a ſtreight Stem of any 
good height, or will the common way of 
railing it, ever produce (in my Opinion). 
any better then I have ſeen; tis therefore I 
would adviſe that it. be inoculated or graft- 
ed by approach upon Stocks of the White 
Mulberry, which 9 y grows reien 
i "0-2 an 
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20 New Improvements of 
and will make a handſome Tree very quick- 
Iy. Tam well aſſur'd this would do much 
better than raiſing them by Layers, which 
is the common way, or from Seed, as ſome 
have practis'd. | 
The White Mulberry may be increas'd ei- 
ther by Seeds fown in March, or laying the 
oungeſt Shoots into the Earth at that time. 
he Seeds will fprout about three Weeks af- 
ter ſowing, and be near fix Inches high the 
firſt Summer, and the Layers will be fit to 
take off the Spring aſter they are laid into 
the Earth. | 4 
By either of theſe ways we may ſoon 
Taiſe ſtore enough of young Plants to ſupply 
a large quantity of Sitk-Worms ; for which end 
the Chineſes ſow large Fields of this Sort of 
Mulberry to mow them down from time to 
time as they have occaſion; and the People 
of Italy plant Trees in the Roads, and every 
© vacant corner of their Ground. I have heard 
of a Man near Utrecht, who has lately be- 
gan the Trade of Silk, and the laſt Year, as I 
am inform'd from good Hands, made ten or 
twelve Bales of Silk from his own Worms - 
And, ſo far as I can underſtand, were Silk- 
worms more regarded in our Climate, they 
would do as well with us as they do in 
ah, where they are ſubject to ſo many 
Hazards, but chiefly to be ſpoild by the vio- 
lent Thunders frequent in thoſe Parts: No 
Man there, is certain of a good — 
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till the Worms have aQually ſpun their Silk ; 
for if Thunders happen to come juſt when 
the Worms are going to Spin, they will im- 
mediately drop, and infallibly periſh.. It would 
be well to try whether the firing of Guns 
near ſuch Trees as are infeſted with Cater- 
pillers, will not deſtroy thoſe Inſects. 
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HERE is ne kind of Fruit bet- 
oy ter known in England than the 
ole, or more generally culti- 
SES vated. It is of that Uſe, that 1 
Hold it almoſt impoſſible for the Engliſh to. 
live without it, Whethet it de em 40 r 6. 
that excellent Drink we call Oder, or for 
the Dainties which are made of it in 
_ the eehte in ſhort, were all other Fruits 
wanting to , Apples would make us - 
mends. 

It may therefore be expected, that 1 Gould 
be the more particular concerning the Cul- 
ture of this Tree, ut conſidering how many 
4 C3 | * 
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22 *' New Improvements of 
hive writ of its Management, and how 
generally it is propagated with good Succeſs, 
J ſhall not enlarge upon it fo much as othet 
wiſe 1 ſhould have done. 6 
To ſet down the ſeveral various Names of 
Apples, would be a Work almoſt impoſſible, 
ſeeing how .many various kinds are yearly 
produced from the Kernels in almoſt ever 
County in England; and where they hap- 
pen to prove good, either for making Cyder 
or Table-uſe, have Names given them ac- 
cording to the mind of the Perfon that rais'd 
them : However, as every Kind of Apple 


will not do well in Eſpalier, I cannot well 


avoid mentioning thoſe few ſorts which I 
have approv'd to be the moſt proper for 

Hedges, and the rather becaufe their Names 
are generally known to every Nurſery- 
Man about London. For that uſe then, the 
Codlin, the Non-pariel, Golden-Pippin,Kerton- 
Pippin, and Holland-Pippin, ſeem tobe the 
beſt : I have found theſe Kinds to bear plen- 
Itifalſp, and produce Fruit upon their low- 


+ alt Branches; and T am perſwaded who- 


ever en in Gardens will not be with- 
out Eſpaliers of them, as Ln ſake 
of the great quantity of Fru pro- 
duce, as for the Ornament they Afford to a 
Garden, and the good Shelter they yield to 
all the under Race of Kitchen: Garden Plants 
which are encompaſs' d with them. 
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l have found this good by encloſing the 
X Quarters of a Kitchen-Garden with Eſpa- 


1 S liers of Fruit, that as they looſe their Leaves 


in the Winter, they then obſtru& none of 
the Sun's Rays from paſſing directly to the 
Herbs planted within them; and in the Sum- 
mer when they are cover'd with Leaves, 
they afford that Shade which is ſo requiſite | 
for the good growth of many Plants; and be- 
ſides theſe Conveniencies, being tied up to 
Poles and kept in good Order, the very Bor- 
ders they are planted in are as capable of re- 
= ceiving into them Herbs or Flowers, as if 
they were plain and open, and not any Trees 
= planted on them. 3 
= The Coalin, which is the firſt of the An- 
I have named for this uſe, is propa- 
gated from Suckers taken from about the 
Roots either in November or March, and the 
other ſorts are increas'd by grafting upon 
Crab- Stocks in March: If they are deſign'd 
for tall Hedges, or if for Dwarfs, or for 
Eſpaliers of ſmall heights, then upon Para- 
diſe- Stacks; the Soil which theſe and all 
other Apples ſeem to delight in, is a medium 
Earth between Sand and Clay, which they 
proſper in if it be freſh, rather than with a 
mixture of Dung among it. 2D 
I find, from Experience, that all Kernel- 
Fruit ſuffer greatly by Pruning, and it is 
by the unskilful Management of the Knife 
they fo frequently are apt to canker, and 
5 C4 ſome- 
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8 New Fnprouements af 
ſometimes quite periſn; for my own part, that 
I may ſomewhat curb the uſe of the Knife, I 
chooſe to · break off the Buds, which would 
produce luxuriant Branches, when they firſt 
appear, rather than leave them to be cut 
from the Trees when they are full grown, 
which is commonly when the Sap is at reſt. 
In May it is eaſy to diſcern what Buds are 
ſhooting for our Uſe, i. e. which will be- 
come Branches either to fill the vacancies of 
our Eſpaliers, or make Fruit-Branches; and 
it is at that time I disbud the Tree of the 
others which I eſteem uſeleſs, for then the 
Sap will heal the Wounds. | 
An ingenious Perſon who knows that the 
Shoots of Apples, Pears, and ſuch like Ker- 
nel. Fruit, will not bear till they, are two 
Years old, will always contrive to lay in 
ſtore of Branches every Year into his Eſpa- 
liers to ſucceed one another in Fruit- bearing; 
for the ſame Branches will produce Fruit but 
once, and when that is over (in Eſpaliers) 
they ſhould be taken away in proper Sea- 
fon to make room for the others which are 
coming forward, Such Pruning indeed can- 
not be. ayoided. on Eſpaliers, no more than 
aking away the Autumn Shoots ; but the diſ- 
budding them in May will prevent a great 
deal more, which otherwiſe there would be 
occaſion for; ſo that upon an Eſpalier well 
order'd, we ought to ſee Wood laid in of ⁵ 
three Summers, the one with Fruit, others ⁶ 
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Plant ing and Gardening. 25 
to knot for Bloſſoms, (which work Nature 
= always contrives to do in the Bud, the Year 
before they Bloſſom) and the third fort new 
5 Shoots to follow in their turn; for Exam- 
= ple, In Auguſt of this preſent Year, 1717, 
there ought to be upon our Eſpaliers about 
one third of the Branches with Fruit, one 
® third of the Branches which have ſhot this 
Year, and the like proportion of Branches 
& knotted to bloſſom the next Spring. About 
= Midſummer 1s the belt time to tie the Shoots 
of that Summer to the Eſpalier, and diſ- 
burden the Tree (eſpecially if it be weak) 
of its ſuperfluous Shoots ; let the Branches 
be tied about four Inches apart at leaſt, for 
= nearer than that Diſtance would be too cloſe ; 
Hedges thus dreſs'd would not be ſubje& to 
coverbear themſelves, but give every Year 
a moderate proportion of Fruit large and 


= It is obſervable, that ſome of the Summer 
Kinds of Apples and Pears will produce 
Fruit upon the Branches that ſhot the Sum- 
mer before, and upon ſuch Trees the Wood 
of two ſeveral Years may only be left; but 
che Winter-Fruits which ripen late, are al- 
ways the produce of older Wood. 

0 tween Leaf and Leaf, the Gardeners 
commonly find their time to prune off all the 
Autumn Shoots, as well from their Standard- 
Trees, as from their Eſpaliers ; and then diſ- 
= burden them from ſuch Wood like mr as 
Wp 37 > cy 


to ſer ſeveral ſorts of Apples, growing, upon 


26 New Improvements of © 
they judge unprofitable z but the Skilful 


have always this Rule before them, that ; 
the moſt weak Trees are firſt prun'd, and 
thoſe which are very-luxuriant are left til! 


March. | 

The Planting of Apples or Pears for Eſ- 
paliers is beſt done at the Fall of the Leaf, 
leaving about ten or twelve Foot between 
Tree and Tree, and the Rails made of Aſher 
Poles may be put up the following Sum- 
Mer. a 

For Dwarf. Apples, T believe every one 
will allow that thoſe grafted upon Paradiſe- 
Stocks are the beſt, I mean for their keeping 
in a ſmall Compaſs, and bearing abundance 
of Fruit with very little pruning : I have 
known them frequently cultivated in Pots, 
ſometimes ſo full of Fruit, that the Apples 
themſelves have weigh'd more than the 
Tree, and the Pot they grew in. At great 
Entertainments, how delightful would it be 


the Table ! It would be a kind of movable 
Orchard, which could ſeldom fail to bear 
good Fruit, as the Trees might be ſhifted 


from place to place, either to put them out 


of the way of Blaſts, or place them in the 
Shade for Improvement of the Growth of 


the Fruit, and in the Sun for the due ripen- 


Paradiſe-· Stocks are raiſed with us by plan- 
ting the Cuttings of them in Autumn tue 
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7 firike Root and grow freely, ſo as to be fit 
== to graft on in two or three Years 5) they are 
brought originally from France, but now 
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they are to be met with in almoſt every 
Nurſery about London; and for Standard 
and Hedge-Apples, Crab- Stocks taken out of 
the Woods, or Sceding- Plants of about three 
Years old, are the belt. 

There are two ways of Planting an Or- 


5 | chard; the one to make it entirely for Fruit, 
= the other to 


plant the Trees at ſuch Diſtances 
as to admit of an Under- crop. 1 muſt con- 
ſeſs, was Ito make an Orchard to pleaſe my 
ſelf, I would firſt divide the Ground into 
Parcels, allowing handſome Walks between 


= them, which ſhould ſome of them be fenced 
= onthe Sides with Efpaliers-of Fruit, others 
= left open with Borders only on their Sides, 
= adorn'd with Rows of Standard- Apples, ſuch 


as Golden-Pippins, Golden-Renets, Ruſſet-Pip- 
ms, Kitchen-Renets, Pairmains, Green-Ruſ- 
ſets, and ſuch like ſerviceable Fruits that will 
remain good for ſeveral Months. | 

In theſe ſeveral Quarters plant your Trees 


4 at about ſixteen Foot diſtance, if you deſign 


a cloſe Orchard, or near thirty Foot aſunder 
if the Ground is defign'd for iBeans, Peas, 
or ſuch like Under-craps. In Planting this 
Ground for either Purpoſe, ſuppoſing it 
three Acres, let to Thirds at leaſt bear 

Apples, and the Remainder be allotted for 
Pears, Plums, Cherriat, and a has 
py | rec 
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Tree or two: The Ground thus planted 


may be fenced about with Hedges of Phil- 


bud and Berberries, to make it ſtill the 


more compleat and delightful. 
EO. UH; 
"Of the PEAR. 


THE Pear in my Opinion is a Fruit 
;o lefs pleaſant than the Apple, al- 


tho' it is not of that general Uſe, however 


we are beholding to it for no ſmall Enter- 
taininent in the Winter when other Fruits 
are ſcarce, whether we eat them raw, or 
baked, they have their Excelleneies: The 
Varieties of Pears are almoſt without Num- 
ber, if we were to joyn the ſeveral French 
Sorts to the Catalogue of thoſe rais'd in Eng- 
land; but as I ſuppoſe every one would 
rather propagate a few good Sorts that bear 
well, and follow one another in right Sea- 
ſon, than croud his Garden with uſeleſs and 
unprofitable Trees; I may therefore be ex- 
cus'd inſerting a tedious Liſt of their Names, 
and give the defir'd Satisfaction to my Rea» 
der, if I mention only thoſe Kinds that 
may bring him Profit and Pleaſure, and 
thoſe I ſhall ſet down as near as I can 
remember in the Order they ripen: The 
firſt ripe is the little Muſcat, and then I 
would recommend the Katerine-Pear,which 


* 
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is indeed a common Fruit, but is neverthe- 
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| leſs of an agreeable Flavour: The Vindſor- 
Peas like wiſe is in my Eſteem, tho' it is an 
IF Engliſh Fruit well worth our propagating : 
About the ſame Time are ripe the Qui/e- 
Madam, Summer Bon-Chretian, and Sum- 
| mer-Bergamot, and indifferently good, but 


eſpecially the latter ; then the Orange-Ber- 


gamut, and the firſt Bures. du. Ray, exceed- 


ing good ; and after theſe the Lemon- Pear, 
Bargamot, Grey-Bury, Virte-Longue, Green 
Sugar- Pear, Meſſire-Fean, and Cryſan; then 
ripens the Winter Thorn-Pears, Virgolues, 


Uecbaſsarier, and I think alſo the Sweet- 


William Pear; {ome of which laſt continue 
part of December, in which Month the 


= Sr. Germain and Martinſec Pears are alſo be- 


inning to ripen, and will hold good all the 
anuary following, till the Winter Bon- 


; 4 Chretians ſupply their Place; all theſE are 


Eating-Pears ; and for the Baking Kinds that 
are the beſt I know of, they are the Wardens, 
Black-Pear of Worceſter, and Spaniſh Bon- 
Chretian; theſe, if they have time enough 
to ſtand in the Oven, will bake extreamly 
tender, and very red; but particularly will 
be of a moſt beautiful Colour if they are 


= baked in Tin or Pewter-Veſſels cloſe cover'd, 


as has been often experienced ; but indeed 
tis no wonder if by this Means they are 
better colour d than thoſe that are baked in 
Earthen-Ware, if we conſider that tis a So- 
lution of Tin Oar that makes the ſo _ 
| of I a 
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ad mird Beau dye; and I doubt not but if 
ſuch as dye Scarlets made uſe of Tin or 


Pewter· Veſſels, rather than Copper, it might 
ſave them ſomewhat in the Expence of 


Cochineel, or ſuch other chargeable Ingre- 1 


dients. Pears are either grafted in March, 


or inoculated towards the latter End of June, Wl 
and two ſorts of Stocks are made uſe of for 


thoſe Purpoſes, Wilding 


better for ſuch Pears as are deſign'd for 


they confine the Growth of the Graft ox 
Bud, and produce Fruit quickly, and near 
the Ground. | 


The Soil which the Pear chiefly delights 1 5 


in is a wet Earth inclining to Clay; nay, I 
have ſeen this kind of Tree proſper extream- 
ly in the ſtrongeſt ſort of Blue Clay, which 
is accounted the worſt of Soils; ſo that 
this Sort, no more than the Apple- Tree, de- 


lights in what we call Rich Earth. If in- 


deed one of this ſort of Trees ſeems to decay, 
encourage it at the Root with Carion, or the 
Blood of ſome Animal, for that has a won- 
derful Effect upon all kind of 'Fruit- Trees; 
and I believe would have the like upon eve- 
xy fort of Vegetable, as wWe have experienced 


Shavings 


Dwarfs, low Walls, or Eſpaliers, becauſe | 


serKernel-Stocks; and 

oftentimes ſuch as are taken from about the 
Roots af old Trees, and planted in Nurſeries, | L 
are good for Szandard-Pears, becauſe they put 
the Graft or Bud forward, and tend to make 
large Trees; but Quince-Stocks are much 


| 


þ 
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= Shavingsof Horn, Scrips of Leather, Wool, 
or the Entrails of Fowl, or ſuch like Parts of 


Animals will have upon thoſe Plants, whoſe 


Roots they are laid to. It ſeems therefore 


has if the Animal and Vegetable were made 


ſor the Support and Food of each other; 
che Plants to nouriſh the living Animals, and 


E- | 7 the dead Animals to feed the Vegetables, 


In the Pruning of Pear-Trees the fame 
Method ought to be obſerv'd as for Apples ; 
they delight not in a Knife, and eſpecially 
= thoſe grafted upon Quince-Stocks. Upon 
the cutting off any large Branch (if it hap- 
pen to be neceſſary) cover the Wound with 
a Mixture of Tar, Rozin and Pitch, imme- 
diately after the Amputation, which will 
prevent ill Diſtempers, which the Wound 
5 1 otherways be apt to bring upon the 
Irxee. 1 
+ 0 I am no Admirer of Dwarf Pear- Trees 


in a Garden, becauſe their Figure is com- 
Xx monly too much ſtuddy'd and confin'd to 
afford us a good Quantity of Fruit; for it 


: 5 is almoſt impoſſible to have both together in 
Perfection; and befides they take up too 
much room. I remember a fine Seat near 
London, where about four Years ago the 
Gardens abounded in Dwarf Pear-Trees, 
which altho' they were prun'd with toler- 
able good Skill, never produced any Quan- 
W tity of Fruit, till at length they were laid 
into Eſpaliers, and have born Fruit every 
as Summer 
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Summer ſince in great Plenty; and I believe 
there was not gain d to the Garden leſs than 
half an Acre of Ground, by that Diſpoſi- 
tion of them. e t | 
Leet ſuch Pears as are planted againſt Walls 
be well ſecured from the Eaſt; for altho' the 
Fruit, in its Kind, be good and hardy, the 
Eaſtern Blaſts of the Spring coming upon it, 
thickens the Rind, and fills the Fruit full of 
| Knots as hard as Stone. 515 
The Eſpaliers for Apples and Pears ſhould 
be about fix Foot high, that there may be 
room enough for the Fruit-bearing Branches 
to be laid into them. And we ought like- 
wiſe to obſerve, that the Summer Pears, i. e. 
| ſuch as have their Fruits ripen upon the 
Trees, are the moſt proper for Eſpaliers, be- 
cauſe they are more ſubject to bear near the 
Root, which the Winter Fruits ſeldom or 
never do; fo that it would be to little pur- 
poſe to plaut the Bon-Chretian, and ſuch like 
laſting Fruits, in Hedges, or againſt Walls, 
that are not at leaſt ten or twelve Foot high. 
There is a Method, which has been ex- 
perienced by ſome of my Friends, to tranſplant 
large Trees of Orchard Fruit. One of my 
Acquaintance had an Orchard of Apple and 
Pear-Trees, that had ſtood about twenty 
Years; the Trees were in good Health, and 
bore Fruit plentifully; he had occaſion to 
remove to another Eſtate, about a Mile from 
this Orchard, and reſoly'd to attempt the bo: 
= dew. "4 ph SE mov 
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XZ moval of his Fruit-Trees with him, fot 
which End he open'd Trenches about the 
Roots in eee and at the ſame time 
made Preparation to receive them into his 
new Garden, by making Holes big e noughto 
admit of the Clods of Earth he de ſign'd to 
tranſport with each Tree. Soon after the 
PFroſts began to be violent enough for his 
== Purpoſe, and fo harden'd the Earth about 
the Roots, that with Leavers he rais'd his 
Trees out of the Ground, without breaking 
any of the Earth from them, and convey'd 
em upon Sledges to their ſeveral Stations in 
his new Garden, where they remain'd in the 
State they were brought, without cloſing any 
W freſh Mold to their Roots till it began to 
= thaw, and then he finiſh'd his Work by filling 
up the Trenches and treading down the new 
Earth very cloſe. 
About a Month after they were thus fix'd, 
= he diſcreetly pruned off about one third of 
their Boughs, as near as he could gueſs, to 
& anſwer the quantity of Roots they had loſt, 
and the following Summer had a good par- 
cel of Fruit upon them. No leſs uſeful than 
this Method, would be the Removal of young 
Trees at Midſummer, which I believe would 
W ſucceed very well, tho? I have not try'd it; 
for the laſt Summer Mr. Furber, a very inge- 
nous Nurſery-man at Lenſington, removed 
at that Seaſon ſeveral forts of Ever-greens, 
which are now growing, and in much better 
PART II 9 = Health. 
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Health than ſome others that he tranſp lanted 
in the laſt Autimn. As I conceive os Sap of 
every. Tree to be at reſt about Midſummer, 
their. Tranſplantation may then be perform'd 
with as much reaſon, as the Removal of 
them at the common Seaſons uſed for that 
Work; for they have then more time to 
firengthen 3 and form theit Roots 
before inter, than thoſe planted at Autumn, 
and will undoubtedly be better -prepar'd to 
make ſtrong Shoots than any Trees that are 
planted in the Spring; but whether thoſe 
Trees that ſhed their Leaves will fare as well 
by * Nethos as Ever-greens, may be 
try | 

I ſhall now condlade this Section with 
acquainting my Reader, that ſuch Fruit as 
does not ripen upon the Trees, ſhould not be 
gather'd till Mic haclmas, and then only in 
dry Weather, if pollible, without bruiſing, 
Sth 'd ſingly upon Shelves cover'd with 
dry Mos, if it can be got, or for want of it, 
upon Wheat-ſtraw, giving it Air by opening 
the Windows of the Fruitery (or Room it is 
laid in,) till the Froſts begin. Some choice 
Pears, which ripen late in the Year, may be 
yet preſerved by hanging them up by the 
Stalks to the St of the Room; and I 
have known ſome curious Perſons wrap them 
in Paper, and East n FWP, all Sed were fit 
to eat. 
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_— SECT." 8 
B Of tcheMEDLAR, and Qul Nc z-TaERE“T 


HE Medlar, contrary to all other ; 
bh Fruits 1s not fit to eat till it is rotte 
or decay'd, and as it is then agreeable to. 
ſome Palates, I ſhall therefore give the Cul- 
ture of it. It delights in loomy, natural Soil, 

and requires little Sun. It is propagated by 
graffing it upon the Haut horn in March, and 

is only fit for Standards, in the moſt remote 


Parts of the Garden. | 

= The Quince is raiſed either from Layers, 
&& Cuttings, or Suckers taken from the Root; it 
is a natural Fruit which does not require 
graffing, and comes early to bear: The young 
== Iwigs may be laid into the Earth in Fe- 
== bruary, or the Cuttings planted in November 
WT ſtrike root without Difficulty. This Plant 
loves a moiſt Soil, and Shade, and the Fruit, 


in my Opinion, exceedsall others for baking. 
11 N 3 
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Obſeruati ions and Experiments relating to 
the Propagating and Culture of Stone- 
* ruit-Trees. 


x EH E Fruits Which may be com- | . 
(4 - prehended under the Title of 


] 
TJ Stone-Fruits, 10 Peaches, Ne&a- 1 


were, one Family. What Directions T ſhall 
lay Jown for their Management will rather 
be in general than in particular, ſeeing how 51“ 
impoſſible it is to know every particular Soil, 
or the Diſpoſition of every different Tree, N 
which if they were known would require as ; 
many various Ways of ordering. Mon. de 
le Quintinye has indeed given us a very ela- 
borate Piece relating to Fruit-Trees, endea- 
vouring to aſcertain the Method of pruning 
them, but how ſeldom do we meet with any 
Trees juſt in the ſame State of thoſe he men- 
tions; and if by chance we do happen to find 
ſuch, how difficult is it to comprehend rightly We 
his Meaning: I cannot therefore avoid giving 
all due Commendations to the Ingenious 8 I 
Mr. Lawrence, who is the firſt, I — ; 
0 1 at 
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hat has reduced thoſe Difficulties in the or- 
1 | 1 ering of Fruit-Trees to plain Reaſon, and 
as given us ſuch uſeful Fee whoſe 
onſequences may beſt lead us to the right 
way of Practice in this Point. To proceed 
then upon the foot of Reaſon and Fixporignes; 
as far as my Capacity will permit, I ſhall 
begin with ſome Obſervations upon the Nur- 
ſery, whoſe Soil ſhould be inclining to Loam, 
Ja medium Soil between Sand and Clay, and 


vot any ways enrich'd with Dung; for if the 


1 Nurſery be richer than the Garden, the 
x Trees never thrive when they are tranſplant- 


ed; therefore always contrive to plant them 
f from bad into good Ground. About Septem- 

zer make your Plantation of Suckers taken 
from the Roots of the Muſcle-Plum, the 


which are good to inoculate Peaches upon, 
but muſt not debudded till Zuly in the ſecond 
g 2 after they have been planted in the 
Nurſery. I have obſerv'd tliat Peaches pro- 


Trees raiſed from the Stones. Almonds are 
8 8 be put in the Ground as ſoon as they are 
ripe, and in one Years growth may beſt be 
Fnoculated, for they are too am io Gum when 
% FT are older, 

= Nefarines and Ae may i be 


Ve mention'd taken from thence, and will 


| . Pear- Plum, or the black Danmark, | 


; | ſper moſt that are budded upon Almond- 


z budded upon any one of the Plum-Stocks I 


\ 
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profper much better than if they were ino- 
culated upon the beſt Sorts of Pe. 
The Stones of Black-Cherries ſhould be 
ſett or ſown in Autumn, to raiſe Stocks to al 
graff all other Cherries upon ; they ſhould 
be planted out the ſecond Year after they 
are come up in Lines, about two foot apart; 
and the like diſtance ſhould be preſervd be- 
tween all other Stocks that are defign'd to Wi 
. 8 Ip 
+ Cherries proſper beſt if they are graffed, 
which is contrary to Peaches and Nectarinæs, 
that will rarely be made to thrive but by 
Inoculation; all theſe are ſubject to Gum, 
which Lernel- Fruit - Træss are not, but the 
Peach-Trees and Abricats ſuffer the moſt by 
it, and often loſe whole Arms by a Canker 
that always attends the Gum, which comes 
commonly by unskilful pruning, but more 
eſpecially by cutting into the old Wood at 
the Mzdſummer Pruning; therefore at that 
Seaſon take off as few Shoots as . poſſible 
near the old Wood, but nail up ſlightly as 
many as can conveniently be laid to the Wall, 
to be more regularly diſpoſed the February 
following, which is the beſt Seaſon for the 
capital Pruning of © Stone-Fruit-Trees, then 
may every bearing Shoot be topp'd, or cut, 
d leave about fix or eight Inches, according 
as they are ſtrong or weak, and all croſs- 
growing Branches, dead Wood, and the We 
wn N 3 9 0 J Shoots = 
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Shots of two or three Years old, muſt then 
I J pe entirely cut out; for it is a certain Rule, 
nat all Stone-Eruit-Treæer only bear Fruit 
upon the Shioots of one Lear old, which 
may be diſtinguiſh'd from barren Shoots, by 
being ſmaller and better ſupply'd with Buds. 
l would adviſe that a Mixture of Tarr, Pitch 
and Bees-Wax be lay'd upon any capital 
Wound, or elſe that it be burnt with A "hot 
ron to prevent Gum iſſuing from it. 
I account Liſt of Cloth to be much bet- 
ter for the nailing of theſe Trees than Lea- 
Y © ther, which is apt to ſhrink by change of 
= Weather and bind too much the Shoots 
a which are encompaſs'd by it: It is by ſuch 
Bindings that 'oftentimes good Branches are 
& wounded,” and by that Means perifh'; and 
| © therefore it is good to let them have room 
; enough allow'd for them to ſwell, without 
any Preſſure upon them. In Holland, and 
; 5, ſome Parts of Flanders, they have Frames of 
Wood in the manner of E / orgs ſet againſt. 
heir Walls, about 4 Inches diſtant from 
them, and the Reaſons the Gardeners there 
== give for ſo doing is not (I think) unworthy 
our regard. In the firſt place, they ſay that 
their Trees being 4 Inches diſtant from 
the Wall, the Fruit is not apt to be deſtroy d 
or ſpoild by Vermin, nor bruis'd or'grow 
miſnapen: They ſay further, that the Wall 
1 reflecls a Warmth to that ide of- the Fruit 
1 growing next to it, which has the fame Effe& 


W 
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asto the ripening of it, asif the Sun wasto ſhine 


on both Sides of their Fruit, and ſo prevents 
that unequal Reliſh, which is found often- 
times in one ſingle Fruit which grew cloſe 


to a Wall. To which they add, that in this 
Method the Trees need — be planted ſo 
cloſe to Walls, as to want a ſufficient quantity 
of Earth on every fide of their Roots, which 
thoſe commonly planted in the ordinary wax 
muſt do on that ſide next to the Wall; and 


alſo that the Twigs of the Trees being tied 
with Baſt, ſaves the Expence of Nails and 
Shreds, and will not be ſo ſubje& to canker 
by too "ſtraight binding. And if I may add 
one Reaſon more towards the recommen 
theſe Wall-Eſpaliers (if I may ſo call them) 


it ſhould be, hae rats. Poles, , which ana 9 
horizontally, may be ſo contrived as to 


ſerve for Shelter to the Bloſſoms andyoung 
Fruit, from thoſe perpendicular Froſts, which 
oftentimes are fo injurious, as the Curious 
Mr, Laurence judicioully obſerves. = 
I have mention'd, among other Obſerva- 
tions, in the Chapter of Ternel- Fruits, that 
the Eaſterly Winds commonly are apt, when 3 
they blow directly upon . Pear-Trees, to 
{po ol the Fruit, be '& filling it with ſtony 
Subſtances ; and no "lefs prejudicial are they 
to the Bloſſoms of every forward blowing 
Tree, if it lie in their way z therefore J 
cannot recommend the Planting of Abricots 
| 18 ſuch Places, where the Eaſt- Winds blos 
O 
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M Pblow them : For T obſerve, that in 
; EMirch thoſe Winds are always moſt fre- 
uent; and if they happen to come without 
wet, they are infallibly attended with Blaſts, 
as 1 ſhall endeavour to explain in another 
Place. I find that ae planted againſt 
Ja Weſt Wall, where they are ſhelter'd ; "nar 
= theſe murdering Winds df the Spring, ſeldom 
fail to produce ol Store of l while 
on the other hand all others in different Ex- 
pvpoſures often fail of Fruit, unleſs they have 
been guarded by artificial Shelters, ſuch 
Jas I have ſeen in the Right Honourable 
= the Lord Parker's Gardens, (I think) con- 
== trived by his Lordſhip ; they are Matraſſes 
= of Straw, fix d in Frames of Wood, about 
$ = Foot wide, and ſeven or eight Foot 
high, which are made to remove at Plea- 
dure; ſo that they may always be ſo placed, 
as to interpoſe between the Wind and the 
Tees without ſtifling the Bloſſoms, or beat- 
ing them off as Mats commonly do. 

| In the Grafting, or Budding of Stone- 
10 jt Bk I have obſerv'd, that ſuch Trees as 
5 "I are inoculated near the Root of the Stock, 
7 9 are much more apt to ſhoot out unprofitable 
luxuriant Branches, than thoſe that are bud- 
ded, or grifted, five or ſix Foot from the 
Root. I find the latter to make Fruit- 
Branches in ſuch plenty, that hardly any 
Barren - Shoots are found upon them, which 
ric to happen, for the ſame Reaſon I have 
| mention'd 
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mention d elſewhere, that too great plenty 
of Nouriſhment is ever a hindrance to the 
bringing forth of Increaſe, as well in Ani- 

mals as in Ve egetables ; and that a Luxuri- 
| ance. of Growth in either, muſt always be 
checked to make them prolifick ; ſo rhe 
length of Paſlage in theſe Standards, which 
the Sap takes in its Aſcenſion from the Root, 


thro'. the Plum- Stock before it reaches that 


Part where it is to alter its Property in'the 
Bud of the Peach, muſt, I think, contri- 
bute to weaken ir, and rob it of that Luxu- 
riance which it would have had, if it had 
been permitted to puſh out Branches near 
me Root, where undoubtedly it was more 
ſtrong and vigorous. 

The ſeveral Kinds of Sone Fruit may 
have different Scituations and Expoſures; 
- Peaches for Example, and Nectarines, with 
ſome forward Cherries, ſuch as the. ſmall 
May-Cherry,. and the May-Duke, with a for- 
ward Plum or two, - ſhould have a South- 
Wall; and if the Wall happens to be very 
high, I would adviſe it to be planted double 
Gi e.) with Dwarfs and Standards, that it 

may the ſooner be cover d. 

Abricots, ſome choice Pears, and a few 
Peaches, may be the Furniture of a Weſt 
Wall; and ſome forward Grapes (for they 
bloſſom when Blights are commonly paſt) 
with ſome Plums and Duke-Cherries againſt an 
gegen ad to the North-Aſpe& we may 


{et 
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(et Plums, ſome Vinter-Pears, Carnation, and 
= Morella-Cherries, with ſome Golden- Pippinc. 
Plum will alſo do well in Standards; and 
all forts of Cherries, excepting the ſmall 
May, and the  May-Duke-Cherries, proſper 
beit when they have Liberty. Almonds 
== likewiſe will bear very well in the open 
Ground; and the Bruxelles Abricot, whoſe 
Pruit is ſo excellent, will bear plentifully - 
= without the help of a Wall. 
= The Peaches which I moſt covet, are the 
Nutmeg- Peaches, for the ſake of their early 
ripening, the Common-Minion,  Milets-Mi- 
nion, tlie White-Magdalen,, the Old-Newing- 
ton, Belgard, the Admirable, and the Ca- 
therine- Peach, which comes late, and is a 
certain Bearer. Of Nectarines, the Red- 
Roman, and Orange-Tawny Nectarine. Abri- 
cots, the Maſculine, or Forward-Abricot, 
the Orange and the Turky-Abricate for Walls; 
and for Standards, the true Bruxelles. Plums, 
= the Morocco, Imperial, Orleans, Muſcle, the 
two Perdrigons, Queen-Mother, Violet, Abri- 
cot, Damaſcene, Cloath of Gold, or Dran 
Or, Royal, Bonum Magnum, and the White- 
Pear-Plum ; to which we might alſo add the 
Damſon, which in my Opinion is not with- 
out its good Qualities 

Cherries," the Early or May-Cherry ; the 
May-Duke , the Black, Red, and White- 
| Heart-Cherries ; the Carnation, the Morella, 
the Flemiſb- Cherry, and the Common-Black, 


* 
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andalſo the Cluſter-Cherry, well enough de- 
ſerves a Place in our Gardens for the Curio- 
ſity of its Fruit. Hp I 
There has been ſeveral ways practiſed to 
forward the ripening of Fruit : The late 
Marquis of Wharton had a Glaſs-Caſe made 
on purpoſe for. that End; and by the Help 
of Fire, againſt the Back of the Wall the 
Trees were nailed to, and under the Roots 
of the Trees, had ſeveral Kinds of Fruit very 


early. But of all the Inventions that I have 


et ſeen, or heard of, the Contrivance of the 
ngenious Mr. John Millet, Nurſery-Man at 
North-End, near Fulham, is to be preferr'd : I 
have ſeen in his Garden ripe Cherries in Fe- 


bruury; and Abricots, Roſes, and Funquils, 


above three Months before their natural Sea- 
ſon, and thoſe not in ſmall Quantities, but 
in as-great Abundarice as if they had been 
the Product of Nature alone; and this he 
does with the Aſſiſtance of Horſe-Dung, 
judging it to yield a more gentle Sweating 
Heat than Fire, and is therefore more na- 
tural to Plants. 5 | 
, pt 4 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Goos BERRY, CuRRANT, 
STRAWBERRY, RAS BERRY, BE R- 
BERRY, and PHIL Bup - 


H' the Fruits, which I de- 
gn to treat of in this Chapter, 
rere fo commonly known, that 
there is hardly any Garden with- 
cout em; yet I am apt to believe, the right 
= Method of Raifing and Ordering them is not 
every where underſtood. | Cf 
Of the Gooſberry we have the following 
= Kinds, which are chiefly worth our Notice, 
== viz. the large White-Dutch-Goofberry, which 
produces an excellent Fruit for eating; the 
large Amber-Gooſberry, which I think is bet- 
ter for Baking: while they are Green, than to 
be kept *till they are ripe; the Walnut- 
== Gooſberry, which exceeds all others for the 
== Largnefs of its Fruit, which may be gather'd 
for Baking ſooner than any other; and the 
= Champain-Gooſberry, which is ripe at leaſt a 
Fortnight before any of thereſt ; and beſides 
W theſe, the Black Hairy-Goofberry is pleaſant 
enough. If I ſhould here enumerate all the 
other Sorts I have ſeen, it would be to little 
bp pur 
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purpoſe, ſceing every Year is likely to pro- 
duce new Varieties from Seeds; and the 
Rules for the Culture of any one Sort will 
ſuffice for the reſt that are, or can be rais d. 

This Kind of Shrub may be propagated 
either by Seeds, Suckers, or Cuttings ; the 
firſt may be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, 
and will come up the Spring following : 
The Suckers ſhould be taken from about the 


Roots of old Trees when their Leaves are 


fallen, in' open Weather, and tranſplanted 


in Nurſeries ; and the Cuttings likewiſe will 


take Root, if they are planted in September 
or Oftober. Theſe Plants require a ſtrong 
holding Soil, and may be tranſplanted in 
October with more Safety than in the Spring. 

We have three Sorts of Currants very dif- 


ferent from each other, viz. the Large 


White Dutch-Currant, the Dutch Red-Cur- 
rant, and the Black-Currant : The firſt is an 
admirable Bearer, and will ſometimes pro- 
duce Fruit as big as ſome fort of, Grapes, 
but I think are not ſo pleaſant to the Taſte 
as the \Red-Currants, The Kind which 
bears the Black Fruit, for Variety ſake, as 
well as on Account df its great Vertue in 
Medicine, ſhould not be wanting in a Gar- 
den, tho' ſcarce one in twenty can like its 
Flavour : Theſe may be propagated like the 
Gooſberry, and delight in the ſame kind of 
Soil. I have known a curious Man, when 
the Fruit has been juſt ripe, tie up ſome 15 
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ne Red Currant-Buſhes in Mats, to preſerve 
e Fruit upon them *till Auguſt or Septem- 
e,, and ſometimes later in the Year, and it 
s practiſed by. ſome to plant them againſt 
Walls to make the Fruit come larger; but I 
have never found them half fo ſweet as the 
Standards. Phd 2s 
Both the Gooſberry and Currant ought 
to be kept free from old Wood, never 
leaving on the Plants any Shoots (if poſ- 
15 de that exceeds three Years Growth; for 
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the largeſt Fruit is always found upon the 


1 one Branches: Theſe Fruits are ripe in 
25 TN have three ſorts of Strawberrys ; the 
Scarlet, the Hautboy, or Great White-Straw- 
== berry, and the Wood-Strawberry + The firſt 
is ripe much ſooner than either of the other, 
== eſpecially if it has had the Benefit of a good 
== Expoſure, and a light Soil, which always 
== contributes to quicken Vegetation; how- 
ever Strawberries delight not in any Ground 
ſo much as that which inclines to Clay: *Tis 
in ſuch Land we can only expect their Fruit 
co be large, and in abundance; witneſs the 
great Profits which the Gardeners about 
= Hammerſmith (where the Soil is proper for 
Wy making of Bricks) draw yearly from their 
== Plantations of this ſort of Fruit. 

The Great White-Strawberry ripens next 

after the Scarlet; and laſt of all the Mood- 

Strawberries, which continue a long wes 
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but chiefly if they be kept ſhaded after they 
begin to ripen. | 7 2493-1 
As I know no place where Strawberries 
are ſo generally propagated as about Hammer- 


ſmith, ſo I ſhall preſcribe the ame Rules for 4 


their Management, as are commonly practiſed 
by the Gardenersof that Place. + 

They provide a parcel of Horfe-Dung and 
Cole-Aſhes, well mix'd and incorporated to- 
gether, and lay on a ſufficient Quantity of 
it upon their Land, to be dug or trench'd 
in February; then they lay up their Borders 
three Foot wide, and thereon plant the Slips, 
of whatever kind they ſee convenient, at 


about eight Inches apart; after which they 


ſet Beans for a Crop that Summer; for the 
Stramberry- Plants will not begin to bear 


Fruit to any purpoſe till the Year following, 
and even then not comparable to what they 


will produce the Year afterward, which- 1s 
the third Year after Planting ; *tis then they 
have a full Crop, if extraordinary Drought 
does not hinder: But I ſhould. have alſo 
added, after the laying up of the Beds, that 
at every five or fix Foot diſtance, they plant 
Roſes, Gooſberries, Currants, or Sweet-Brier, 
which turns to good Account at the Markets, 
beſides. the Advantage of the Shade thoſe 
Plants give the Strawberries. 


— 


From a Pieceof Ground thus planted, it 


is hardly to be imagined what Advantage 


ariſes to the Gardeners, if they are diligent 
"7 9 to 
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Wo ket their Crop weeded,” and well water'd, 
che Seaſon of their Bloſſom be dry). 

Early in the Spring they clean them, and 
e 


ots; arid that the Ground may not lie too 


% <8 
IP 


Nong idle, they plant Sevoy's and Cabages in 
e Alleys for the Winter. A Piece of Scarlet 
tratebérries, fo. ordered, will remain tole- 
able good for about Five or Six Years, but 
he Hatboy and Wood Kinds, ſhould be re- 
9 Peres once in three Years, always minding 
o get the Wood-Strawberries freſh from the 
Woods, and not make uſe of Slips from the 
rden, for thoſe degetierate. 
But there yet remains many Particulars re- 
ating to Strawberries, Which are not practi- 
ed by cheſe Gardeners, as the ſtringing them, 
yr pulling off their Runners in Ju), where 
he Roots are weak eſpecially, ſo as to leave 
Bal the Plants fingle, which is practiſed by 
ome to make the Fruit large. 5 


Again, to make them bear Fruit in the 
aun, cut down the Leaves and Flower 
ems juſt before the Bloſſoms open, and 
hey will ſhoot out freſh, and bear ripe Fruit 


bout September, as I have experienced. 
= Now if it is deſired to have ripe Strat 
rie in March, it may. be done by Plant- 
ng ſome” ſtrong Roots in Pots, and putting 
hem on a gentle hot Bed in January, giv- 
schem What Air may be convenient till 
hey Bloſſom, and moderate Waterings at 
= ad ty - thar 
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that time with Watera little warm'd; 57 thei: 


. Inſtructions, and the Cate of an ingenious 


Gardener, who will. rightly deſend them 3 
from Froſts, or ' too. ſharp, Winds, we ma 
have them produce Fruit as I propoſe. 7 2 


cannot conclude. the Culture of this Plant, 


without mentioning, that I have made Plan- 7 


tations of them in April and May, with good 

Succeſs; and the ad June afterwards 1 

have gather d very good Fruit from them. 
The Nasberry is the next to be conſider' d: 


We have two an of them, the Red and 8 
the White ; the latter 18 the reater 97 5 
8 7 good a F la- 

vour as the Red: Theſe delight in ſuch Soil 


but in my Opinion it ĩs not 


as agrees beſt with Strawberries; and are 
propagated by Slips taken from the Roots in 


March, for that is the beſt Seaſon to plant 


them in: Some Gardeners plant ſingle Lines 


of them, leaving the Diſtance of about 2 
Foot between the Plants; others make Beds 
for them of three Foot wide, and plant three 
Ros iu a Bed, both which Ways I find to 


ſucceed very well: The firſt Summer after 
Planting they will fling up ſome Suckers from 
the Roots, and put out ſome few Shoots 


from the old Stems that were left remaining : 


when they were planted ; but as thoſe Stems 
are never left above a F oot long when we 
| plant them out, we cannot expect any Quan- 
tity of Fruit from them the. fii ſt Year, nor 
6 any vigorous PROG 50 the * 
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e Nun che ſecond Lear, fo that it will be the 
ird Summer after Planting before we muſt 
peta full Crop, for the Fruit is always 
und upon the Shoots: of the preceeding 
ear.“ The chief Culture neceſſary for this 
ind of Plant, is to keep them clean from 
Veeds in the Spring, and prune the Tops of 
oe ſtrongeſt Shoots of the laſt Year to leave 
em about three Foot high; and that Work 
Vuſt be done in March; as alſo to cut away 
ll dead and weak Branches. The Rasber- 


Þ . 


npens in the beginning of July, and laſts 
iche End of the Montn. Bee 
The Berberry is a pleaſant Shrub, bearing 
eautiful Branches of yellow Flowers in the 
Ping, and no leſs delightful Cluſters of red 
Berries towards the Autum the Fruit is of 
== ſharp Taſte when it is ripe, and ſeldom uſed 
ny other way than in Sauces: I have been 
told, chat the Leaves of the Berberry, when 
Wihey are young and tender, may be dry'd to 
55 1 itate the Indian- Tea, which they call Bo- 


ee, and indeed the Figure of the Berberry- 
! is not unlike it. If any one of my 
Readers ſhall think it worth his while to make 
Tal, he may do it after the following 
manner : Lay the Leaves freſh gather'd up- 
nn a Sieve, placed over a Veſſel of boiling 
Water till the Steam has ſoftned them; 
ben ſpread them upon a Copper-Plate over 
Gentle Fire, and move them too and fro 
ull they roll vp, ag is the Method the 

= « 2 \ | us 
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uſe for * their Tea in China, as I have 
heard; but I would adviſe ſuch as intend to 


make the Experiment, not to be over /haſty 
in drinking the Infuſion of ſuch Leaves, 
before ſome Skilful Phyſician has firſt given 
his Advice. There are two Kinds of this 
Fruit, one without Seeds, and the other 
with Seeds : ; the firſt is ſo rare, that I have 
yet only ſeen it grow in the Garderis of my 
worthy Friend Samuel Ræynardſon, Eſquire, 
at Hillington, among his numerous lle- 
ction of curious Plants; but the other is 
found frequent enough in 'moſt Gardens; the 
Plant loves a Loamy Soil, and is increaſed 1h 
caſily by Suckers from the 11 or . nt 
in the beginning of 'March,” 

The Philbud' is order'd ike the Hazel, 
mention d in the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, 
but is allow'd place in our Gardens, on ac- 
count of its thin Shell, which is the only 
Excellency. it has more than the common 
Hagel, in my Opinion. This and the Ber- 
berry ſhould: be planted in the moſt remote 
CRE 3 e 8 Ne 
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p N II _ 8 8 a Blight f is the moſt common 
nd dangerqus Diſtemper that 
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Fe endeavour to explain by what 
cans Fegetables are affected by it; and if I 
all be ſo happy from the Obſervations. I 
ie made, to diſcover the Cauſe of it, the 
emedy may be then more eaſily found out, 
Ind the Gerd will witlr more certainty 
Pope for Succeſs from his Care and Labour. 
Il ſhall be the more particular in diſcour- 
Ing upon this Subject, as it will afford me 
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Reader a wonderful Scene of Nature, 
ich hitherto has been {lightly touch'd up- 
. bn by Writers, or overlook d, or deſpis d 
y ͤunthinking Men; 5 and ſhall endeavour 


6 Ws may be both profitable and delight 1. 
L Plants of all Degrees are ſubject to 
wich are fo variouſ] communicated tot 


jgbts, 


, NF Diſtemper; now and then a few Leaves 


Plants are ſubject to, ſo I ſhall 


; „ n Opportunity of opening to the View of 


he from the whole to draw ſuch Conſ uences | 


MN, 
Phat ſometimes a whole Tree will periſh. by 


. 
7 
| * 
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yet never obſervd this Diſeaſe to happen 


The Blights, which are attended with 


the Eggs of thoſe Creatures are brought 


ceed from Swarms of them, either hatch d 
15 the Egg, which are brought with the 
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or Bloſſoms only, and perhaps a Branch or 
two will be ſhrivel'd or ſcorch'd. by it, and 


thereſt remain green and flouriſhing. I have 


among Plants, but upon the blowing of th 
and clear Eafterly Winds, which are mo 
frequent in England about March; but ſome- 
times happen in other Months. It is very 
obſervable. that the Caterpillars generally 
attend theſe Winds, chiefly Infecting ſome 
one Sort of Tree more than another, and 
even then not every where upon tlie Kind of 
Tree they attack, but ſome particular Branches 
only, from which Obſervations I think we 
may draw the following Inferences, either 
that the Eggs of thoſe Inſectt are brought 
to us by the Eafterly Mind.; or that the 
Temperature of the Air, when the Eaſterl 
Winds blow, is neceſſary to hatch thoſe 
Creatures, ſuppoſing their Eggs were alrea- 
dy lay'd upon thoſe infected Parts of th 
Trees the preceeding Lear. | 


= 


large Worms or Caterpillars, ſeem to be ra- 
ther hatch'd with the Eaſt Wind, than that 


along it; but thoſe / Blights which produce 
ouly 'thoſe ſmall Inſe&#s which occaſion the 
curling of the Leaves of Trees, may pro- 


9 
1 * 


Some perhaps may object, that the Ezft 
ind is too cold to hatch theſe Creatures, 


rable to conjecture, that the ſame degree 
f Heat is neceſſary to enliven an Inſect, as 
g requir'd to hatch the Egg of a Pallet. 
he ſets of Norway, Iceland, and ſuch 
like cold Climes, muſt certainly have leſs 


leat to produce them, than Creatures of 
the ſame Race muſt neceſſarily have in thoſe 


Climates which lie nearer to the Sun. Eve- 
ry Creature without doubt requires a diffe- 
rent Period of Heat or Cold to enliven it, 
and put it in Motion, which is prov'd by fo 
many known Inſtances, that I conceive there 
is no room for any diſpute upon that Score. 


W viz. Whether it is not the Eaſt Wind of ic 
ſelf that blights, without the help of In- 
eas, but that may be eafily ſolyd on wy 
Side; for that if it was the Wind alone at 
blighted,” then every Plant in its way muſt 
unavoidably be infected with its ©oiſon 3 
whereas we find the contrary, oviy a ſingle 
Branch it may be, or ſome ccher diſtinct 

Aud again, to ſhew how reaſonably. we 


infect the Trees, let us only conſider, that 
of. Planie, Which it naturally requires for 


1 Kind 
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o comes it then that we firid them hatch'd 
ben thoſe” Winds reign; or is it reaſo- 


But there may yet be another Queſtion, 


its Nouriſhment, and will feed upon no other 


may conjecture that tis Iuſects which thus 


every.\Inſe&: has its proper Plant, or Tribe 


N 
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Kind whatſoever: Therefore it is no wonder 


to ſee one particular ſort of Tree blighted, 


when all others eſcape; as for Example, 
that Wind which brings or hatches the Cater- 
pillars upon the Apple- Trees, will not an 
way infect the Pear, Plum, or Cherry wit 
Blights,, becauſe were the Shoals of Inſeti: 
natural to the Apple, to light only upon 
thoſe other Trees mention'd, they would 
then want their proper Matrix to hatch in; 
or if they were hatch'd already, they would 
periſh for want of their natural Food; ſo that 
tis morally impoſſible that all ſorts of Trees 
ſhould be blighted at the ſame time, unleſs 
the Eggs of every Kind of Inſect, natural to 
each Tree, could be brought at one time with 
he Wind, or that an Eaſterly Wind could 
contain in it at once as many differing Pe- 
riods of Cold or Heat, as would be requir'd 
to hatch and maintain each differing Kind of 
tholc Creatures. ts 93 04 5 | | 
The common People in the Country ſeem 
to be ofnꝰ y Opinion, that Blighrs are brought 
by the Ea Winds, which they are ſo well 
{itisfied brings or hatches the Caterpillar, that 
to prevent the too great Progrels of Blights, it 
is common for them when the Eafi- nds ' 
blow; to provide large Heaps of Weeds, Chaff, 
and other combuſtibie Matter on the Wind 
Side of their Orchards, and ſet them on Fire, 
that the Smoak may ppiſon either the InſeFs 
or their Eggs, as they are paſs d along. By 
LA. K 4 Orchards 
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9 Orchards preſerv'd, when the neighbouring 


Parts have ſuffer'd to the Loſs of all their 


rut. 

And I have alſo ſeen theſe Fires made 
= with good Succeſs to deſtroy the Carerpillers 
even after they were hatch'd, and had be- 
gan to devour the Trees, by ſuffocating 
chem, and forcing them to drop to the 
W Ground, where they have been ſwept up in 
large Quantities and kilFd.  T have heard it 4 
= aftirm'd, by a Gentleman of Reputation, that 
Pepper-Duſt, being powder'd upon the Bloſ- —— 
ms of any Tree, will preſerve them from 
& Blights, which may be becauſe Pepper is ſaid | 
to be preſent Death to every Creature but to | 
Mankind. Now altho' this laſt Secret is too ö 
WE coſtly for common Uſe, yet it may be of 
Service in ſome particular place for the Tryal 
of a new Tree, where a Taſte of the Fruit 
is defired, and beſides it helps to inform us, 
chat Blights are occafion'd by Inſects, or 
their Eggs, lodging upon a Plant, and that 

BE Pepper-Duſt will not ſuffer them either to 

WE live, or to be hatch d. N ; 
Another Remark (which to me is De- 
monſtration) that Blights proceed from In- 
ſects, or their Eggs (being brought with 
the Eaſterhy-M ind) was the total Deſtru- 
W. &ion of the Turnept laſt Winter, on the 
Weſt Side of London; about October we had 
dry Eafterly-Winds for a Week or ten Days, 
and {eral thouſand Acres of Turneps, which 
_— wits 
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Kind whatſoever : Therefore it is no wonder 
to fee one particular ſort of Tree blighted, 
when all others eſcape; as for Example, 
that Wind which bringsor hatches the Cater- 
pillars upon the Apple-Trees, will not an 
way infect the Pear, Plum, or Cherry. wit 
Blights, becauſe were the Shoals of Inſect: 
natural to the Apple, to light only upon 
thoſe other Trees mention'd, they would 
then want their proper Matrix to hatch in ; 
or if they were hatch'd already, they would 
periſh for want of their natural Food; fo that 
tis morally impoſſible that all ſorts of Trees 
ſhould be blighted at the ſame time, unleſs 
the Eggs of every Kind of Inſect, natural to 


cach Tree, could be brought at one time with 


wthe Wind, or that an Eaſterly Wind could 
contain in it at once as many differing Pe- 
riods of Cold or Heat, as would be requir'd 
to hatch and maintain each differing Kind of 
thoſc Creature. |, 10 | 


The common People in the Country ſeem 
to be ofnꝰ y Opinion, that Blights are brought 
by the Eau Winds, which they are fo well 


ſitisfied brings or hatches the Caterpillar, that 


to prevent the too great Progreſs of Blights, it 


is common for them when the Eaſt-Winds 


blow; to provide large Heaps of Weeds, Chaff, 


and other combuſtible Matter on the Wind 
Side of their Orchards, and ſet them on Fire, 


that tlie Smoak may ppiſon either the Inſe&s 


this Contrivance 1 have oſten known large 
Lal 3 


* Orchards 
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ore. preſerv d, when the neighbouring 


* 44 — way Fuffer'd to the Loſs of all their 


E. "And I have alſo een theſe Fires made 
Lich good Succeſs to deſtroy the Carerpillers 


even after they were hatch'd, and had be- 
gan to devour the Trees, by ſuffocating 
== them, and forcing them to drop to the 
Ground, where they have been ſwept up in 
large Quantities and kilFd. - I have heard it 
* affiten'd, by a Gentleman of Reputation, that 


35 Pepper-Duſt, being powder'd upon the Bloſ- 
== ſoms of any Tree, will preſerve them from 
Ss Blizbrs, which may be becauſe Pepper is ſaid 


s be preſent Death to every Creature but to 


© Mankind. Now altho' this laſt Secret is too 


jg coſtly for common Uſe, ' yet it may be of 


Service in ſome particular place for the Tryal 


of a new Tree, where a Taſte of the Fruit 


is deſired, and beſides it helps to inform us, 


f . unt Blights are occalion'd by Inſects, or 


their Eggs, lodging upon a Plant, and that 


8 ee will not ſuffer them either to 
WE live, or to be hatch'd. 


Another Remark (which to me is De- 


5 e that Blights proceed from In- 


ſects, or their Eggs (being brought with 
5 z | the Eaſterly Minds) was the total Deſtru- 


. ion of the Turneps laſt Winter, on the 


i Side of London; about Ofober we had 
Eafterly.Winds for a Week or ten Days, 
E. Gon — Acres of W which 


e 


were 
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were then, well grown, turn'd yellow and 
decay d, unleſs in ſuch Places only as were 


ſhelter'd by Hedges, Houſes or Trees, where 
they remain'd green till the Iaſecte, which 


came with the Wind in about a Week's 


time, deſtroy d thoſe alſo. Some Farmers 
imagin d that the Birds which were there in 
great Flocks, had eaten the Leaves of their 
Turnepe, and contriv'd all Means poſſible to 
deſtroy them, till I convinc'd them that the 
Birds were rather Friends than Enemies, and 
came there to feed upon the Caterpillars, 
which were in ſuch great Numbers, that 
each Turnip- Plant had not leſs than a thou- 
ſand upon it; and that In/e&s frequently paſs 
in Clouds and numberleſs Armies. after 
this manner; is plain from ſeveral Inſtances, 
which have happen'd in my Time, and one 
of them the laſt Summer (I think in June) 
one of theſe ſwarms. paſling over London 
were ſuffocated ,, (I ſuppoſe). with the 
Smoak of the. Sea-Cole, and drop'd down in 
the Streets, inſomuch that,a ſquare Court be- 
longing to the Royal. Society was almoſt 
cover'd with them; theſe were of the Fly 
Kind, and fully perfected. l. 

It may be ask d perhaps how theſe Inſe&s 
came to deſtroy the Turneps only, and not 
touch the other Greens of the Fields, as 

every Herb has its peculiar Inſeci, like the 


abages, Carrots, Parſnips, and the like; 


r 
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= this, the Inſe#s which Nature has defign'd 
eo prey upon the Flower of a Plant, will not 
eat the Leaves, or any other Part of the ſame 
plant. The Leaves of Plants have their In- 
ed, natural to them, the Bark and Wood, 
ET likewiſe have their reſpective Devourers ; and 
WE thoſe ſeveral In/e&s have other Kinds, which 
lay their Eggs, and feed upon them. 
== TheFlowers of the Province-Koſe, before 
they are open, produce and nouriſh the In- 
ſect, in Figure 1of the firſt Plate, after the 
Eggs have been laid upon them. A. Is the 
== Nympha or Caterpillar, which feeds upon 
the Roſe-Buds, B. The Aurelia of the ſame, 
XZ which for a Time lyes as it were in a State 
of Death, faſten'd with fine Silken Threads 
to the Leaves of the Ryſe-Tree, and at length 
reſuſcitates and comes forth with Wings a- 
dorn'd with curious Variegations of Black 
and Yellow, C, and eats no more; while it 
ves in this laſt State, it ſeems to be the moſt 
perfect, by laying then its Eggs upon the 

Bark of the ſame Tree (about 100 in Num- 

ber) after it has coupled with a Male of its 

own Tribe. This Proceſs from the Egg to 

== the Fly, is by my Curious and Learned 

Friend Mr. James Petiver, F. R. S. made 

aan Emblem of the Reſurrection; the Nym- 

Pha, he obſerves feeds and grows to a 
certain Degree of Perfection, as all Animals 
do; then for a. Iime is laid up without 2 
Motion in a State of Death, and appea | 


rs at 
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laſt in its utmoſt Perfection, with -=oho 4 
beautifully -adorn'd with 
and — only the Sar PTE. of the de A iz 
The Leaves of Plants have alſo their In- We 
ſes. The Silk-worm, for Example, upon 
the Mulberry, the Common White-Butterfiy 
upon the Cabbage and Plants of the ſame 
Tribe: And the Bar and Mood of Trees 
have alſo ſeveral Kinds of Beetles, which 
prey upon them, and are large enough to 
be diſcern d without a Microſcope. There 
are yet other Kinds which are naturally 
di ſpos 


'd to feed upon the Fruit of Trees, 
{ſuch as we often ſind in les, Pears, and 
Nuts; and the Roots of Trees are alſo the 
roper Food for Worms of à different Race 
from thoſe already mentioned, ſuch as are 
long, ſcaly, and have many F eet; by ſome 
l Canker-Worms, which by "devouring ; 
the Roots of Trees, cauſe them to languiſh 
for-a Time, and at length die; and the very 
Pith of Plants is not fafe from Enemies of 
this ſort; how oſten are the Carnationt and 
other Flowers deſtroy d oy little Worms 
which eat their Pith. 
And all theſe, if I niftake: not, have their 
Eneumon - Flies, which feed upon them, 
and: by-the help of fine Tubes growing about 
them, convey their Eggs into the Bodies of WW 
the N) lymphe or Caterpillars, where they 
hateh as ſoon as the Caterpillars are laid up 
1 7 Aurelia, and — upon them till they are 
8 them 
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emfelyes perfected, and make their Way 
Noto the World; this I am ſure of in many 
ces, as I have often ſeen, when that Ex- 
euent Lady, the late Curious | Dutcheſs 
f Beaufort diverted her ſelf with enquiring 
into the Nature of Inſects, that the Aureliæ 
of ſeveral Months have brought only Ie- 
eumon Flies of different Kinds: See Fig. II. 
Plate I. Ne f, 2, 3. The Firſt is the 
rneumon Fly, bred upon the ſmall green 
Carerpillar which feeds upon the Red Sallow: 
The Second feeds upon that bred upon 
Burage; and the Third feeds upon the In- 
ect commonly found upon Campion or 
LCockle; and it may be theſe. Inſects which 
bthers of leſſer Rank to feed upon them like- 
vwiſe, and ſo to Infinity, for that there are 
Beings ſubſiſting, which are not commonly 
viſible, may be eaſily demonſtrated, if there 
Ws any muh in a Mooſe, 
7 The laſt Vinter, during the moſt ſevere 
cold Weather, a Friend of mine was deſirous 
to look into my Microſcope, and was fo im- 
patient that he would not allow me time 
enough to provide new Subjects for the 
= Glaſſes, but contented himſelf with examin- 
ing ſome minute Parts of Plants, which had lain 
between the ſmall Glaſſes for above fourteen 
Months; among them he happen'd to pitch 
upon a ſmall Hair of the Leaf of the com- 
mon Mouſe-Ear, when on a ſuddain he dif- 
_ 42 Rnd | : | 
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cover'd a living Creature of the Figure of a 
Beetle, in appearance an Inch in Length, 

walking between the Glaſſes : He was much 
ſurpriz'd to find it ſo perfect in all its Parts, 
and gave me the Glaſſes that I might obſerve 
it, and deliniate it for him, which I did, and 
by Computation found it to be more than one 
thouſand Times leſs than the leaſt Duſt of 
Sand viſible to the naked Eye. I was then 
willing to try whether the Cold, which was 
ſeverely ſelt by us, was not to that minute 
Creature equal to the Degree of Warmth, 
which hatches other Inſects of larger Size, 
and for that End I held the Glaſs about a 
Lard diſtance from a ſlow Fire, about the 
tenth Part of a Minute, that trifling Heat to 
us, was: fo intenſe to it, that in that ſhort 
ſpace of Time, it was thereby burnt to 
Death, and ſhrivel'd to a fourth Part of its 
former Size, and ſcorch'd out of Shape; 
this brought to my mind the Inſæct Mr. Ray 
mentions, which is hatch'd and dies in a 
Day, and alſo the ſeveral. Periods of Life 
appointed to the ſeveral viſible Creatures upon 
Earth; arid I could not help reflecting at the 
ſame time, that as I found, by the help of 
a Microſcope, that Quantity was only com- 
puted to be great or little in Proportion 
what Objects our Eyes are capable of ſeeing 
without the help of Glases; fo I allo 
imagined that Space was contin'd to our Un- 
deritanding by the ſame Rule; and that the 
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Life of that Creature, whichi lives only one 
Day; is of the ſame Length or Duration to 
tit in Proportion to itſelf, as the Term of 
100 Years is to Mankind ;; that is, about 
chree Minutes of that Inſect's Life is equal 
to à Lear with us; and the coldeſt Air 
of the laſt inter, to the Inſects I ſaw, was 
equal with the Summer's Warmth to ſuch 
Animals as then only come abroad: For the 
Heat, which kill'd this Inſect, and was as a 
violent Fire to it, was hardly warm enougn 
to be diſcern*d by nun. 

It is wonderful to conſider the Fineneſs of 
= the ſeveral Parts of a Creature even ſo mi- 
nute as this (for the Microſcope has diſ- 
= cover'd much ſmaller) how ſmall muſt the 
Organs of its Sences be in Proportion 
to its Body! The Eyes, perhaps, a thou- 
ſand Times leſs, and the other Parts an- 
ſwerable to them; may we then not rea- 
ſonably conclude, that with ſuch Eyes it is 
capable of diſcerning other Bodies, which are 
as minute, and of as diſtant ſmallneſs to its 
ſelf, as the ſmalleſt Creature capable of our 
Sight is to us; for I think it is plain, that 
every Animal, as their Eyes are greater or 
ſmaller, or of different Make, have certain 
Bounds of Sight, beyond which they can- 
not ſee without help, ſuch as the Microſcope, 

| Teleſcope, Re. NING 
hut alas! How trifling an Object was the 
Tnſe4 I have mention'd in Compariſon to 
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ok diſcover by Mr. Lewenboeck, in a 
un ae lg Pepper-IWater, no bigger than a 
_— of Millet, in which he affirms to have 
ſeen above-10000 living Creatures, andſome 
of his Friends at the ſame time witneſs to 
have ſeen 30000, and others above 45000 
Creatures moving in that ſmall Quantity of 
Water. Nay, they tell us, that becauſe 
| they would be within compaſs,” they only 
related half the Number that _ believ' 
5 they had ſeen. en 
; Now from the greateſt of. the Numbers 
mention d it is inferr'd, that in full a Drop of 
Water there will be 8 280000 of | theſe Ani- 
macula; which if their Smalneſs comes to be 
_ compar'd,aGrainofSand broken into 8000000 
of equal Parts, one of thoſe Parts would not 
exceed the Bigneſs of one of theſe Inſecte. 
Theſe Obſervations of Mr. Læwenboecł, 
were not only confirmd by the Famous 
Mr. Hook, but were likewiſe improv'd by 
him: He tells us, that after he had diſcover'd 
vaſt Multitudes of thoſe Auimacula deſcrib'd 
by M. Lemenhoecł, he made uſe of other Lights 
and Glaſſes, and magnified them to a very 
. conliderable Bigneſs, and that among them 
he diſcover d many other Sorts much ſmaller 
than thoſe he firſt ſaw, ſome of which were 
= ſo very | minute, that Millions of Milli- 
ons of RS might be mms na in one Drop 
of RE E245 Mai 
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huis indeed might exceed the Belief of 
| f . thoſe who are not converſant with good Mi- 
= croſcopes ; but I am ſatisfied, whoever once 
underſtands their Uſe; and make Trial of 
moſe made in our own Country by the late 
Mr. Mellen, or thoſe of Mr. Wilſon and 
Mr. Marſpal, will not want any Argument 
to convince them of the Truth of what! 1s 
here related. 

lf chen it is rs: that there are 8 
of that exquiſite Smalneſs here mention'd, 
and that thoſe Creatures have Life and Mo- 
tion, as it is evident they have, what muſt 
ve then think of their Muſcles aud other 
Parts, as Mr. Hook obſerves Certain it is 
94 ſays be) that the Mechaniſm by which 
Nature performs the Muſcular Ne is ex- 
ceeding ſmall: and curious; and to the Per- 
formance of every Muſcular Motion in large 
5 — there are not fewer diſtinct Parts 
L rd, than many Millions of Millions, 
5 which are viſible thro* a Microſcope. - | 
= Mr. Lewenbozck has lately inform'd us, 
that upon a nice Examination of the Ant, 
he finds, that it is not wanting of any Part 
which is judged to be neceſſary and condu- 
W cive to the Life and Motion of the- largeſt 
W 4nimals ; and he further adds, that the Ti. 
W laments 2 little Threads which compoſe 
W thoſe ſeveral Parts of the Ant, are as large 
* thoſe which do the ſame Office in an Ox, 


or any-Creature of the. largeſt Size, ſome« 
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what like Silk, which when it is firſt g 
by the Worm, is all of one Finereſs, Toi 
may bewove into the broadeſt Satin, as well 
© as fexve to compoſe the narroweſt Ribbon; Wl 
4 the one, only taking a larger Quantity of 
ſtzoſe fine Parts then the other. And in- 
deed, ſo far as Thave obſerv'd, it is the ſame 
in Plants, the : Oak, the Gourd, and the 
meaneſt Moſs, are compos'd of Principles of 
the ſame. Finenefs. wh, 
This Account may ſuffice. to thew us, chat 
there are Beings ſuhſiſting, which are not 
commonly viſible, and therefore it is eaſie to 
conceive, that the moſt gentle Air is capable 
of blowing them from Place to Place, and 
1 | thro* their extraordinary Lightneſs it is as 
* readily infer d, that they may thus be con- 
1 a the Winds to us from the moſt re- 
mote Quarters of the World, but more-eſpe- 
cially from the North. Eaſt Parts, where the 
dis intenſe enough to give Life to theſe 
ſmall Creatures, and from whence tliere is 
not a Sea of a large Extent er to de- 
them while they are paſſing over it; 
for fl my Opinion, < oe Vagus Which 
naturally arifes from the Sea, is much Warm- 
er than what ally is evaporated from 
the Earth, and bonſequently incomſiſtent with 
che Life of thoſe mute Creatures, but 
| n chiefly thoſe Vapours, which riſe from the 
1 main gel, Where the Land or freſh Waters 
"RE... 1 — 5 and therefore, tho: 


1 
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thoſe Taſect, to be blown to us from the 
RE Norb-Weft Parts of America, I ſuppoſe the 
eagth of Sea they muſt then paſs over, 
could kill them before they came to us, 
and perhaps is the Reaſon why the Winds 
from thence are never known to blaſt any of 
our Trees, and are always much warmer 
chan the North. Eat Winds, which come 
over a narrower Sea, which has many Rivers 
running into it. The Orange- Tres, in ſuch 
particular manner, delights in the warm Air 
W of the Sea, that in the Inland Parts of Italy 
they will periſh by the Winter's Cold, if they 
re not houſed; and yet ſeveral Degrees 
nore Norcberly, where they grow near the 
WE Sca, they flouriſh; and defie the moſt rigo- 
wdus Seaſon. It is obſervable, that the main 
Sea of it ſelf never freezerh (as ſome ſay) 


not even under the Poles, but only in ſuch 
: Places where vaſt Rivers run into it, as in 
e che Sound, and in Hudſon's- Bay, where it is 
mixed with freſh Water, the Froſt has Power 


7 over it. It ſeems” reaſonable to believe alſo, 


chat the Vapour which ariſeth from the Sea 
nis deſtructive to Iuiſecte, becauſe we find hour 
much the Salt, taken from the Sea- Waters, 
n contributes to the Preſervation of Bodies 

h from Paærifuction, which I think is always 
ut attended with Inſecte; and if the common 

1c Salt of the Sea Water is fo great a Preſer - 
te againſt Hnſecte and Putrifaction, 1 
0 ſee then no Reaſon why the Vapour ariſing 
e 


8 from 
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from the fame Fund of Water, ſhould not 
partake of the ſame Virtue. 


The Receipt to prevent Wheat' PIP 8 ; 


ing ſmutty (which is a Blight common to 
Corn) ſeems. to confirm what I have ſaid; 
and I think we cannot enough commend that 
worthy Perſon (who ever it was) that ſo 
frankly communicated it, and ſo generouſly 
publiſh'd it for the common Good; happy 
would it befor the Nation, if every one would 


ſo generouſly contribute towards its Welfare. 


The Receipt teaches us firſt to waſh the 
Wheat thro' three or four ſeveral Waters, 
ſtirring it round each time with a large Stick 
backwards and forwards: with great Force, 
and with a Skimmer each time, take off all 
the light I hear: When this is done, put your 
Wheat into a Liquor prepar' d in this manner: 
Put intoa large Tub, which hath a Tap, 
a ſufficient Quantity of Water; then put as 
much Salt into it, as when? tis well {tirr'd 
about, will make an Egg ſwim; then add 
as much more Salt as was before; and ſtir it 
very well, and to this put two or three 
Pounds of Allum beaten very tines and ſtir 
| ita bout. 1 ALE 
This you are to 10 as you 0 your ordi- 
nary Beines, only you muſt let your Wheat 
ſteep thirty or forty Hours, for leſs ſignifies 
nothing; tho' the common Opinion i is, that 
ſteeping ſo long kills the Seed in the Wheat, 
but Experience teaches the contrary. ha 
8 1 | ou 
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Lou muſt take your V heat out the Night 
WT before you ſow it, and fift ſome ſlack d Lime 
on it, which ſerves only to make it dry 


4 more Water to the Brine in a Week or Ten 
Days Time, as it waſtes, and Salt proporti- 
5 Allum. | | WEIL. | 1 

= Note, Many Farmers ſteep their I heat in 
2 Brine, yet have Plenty of Smutty Wheat, 
becauſe they don't make their Brine ſtrong 
enough, and take their ¶ beat out too ſoon, 

= Note alſo, Many Farmers have ſuffer'd 
greatly by Smutty Wheat, eſpecially in a 
dear Year, when ſuch Wheat will not fell 


| for above five or ſix Shillings a Buſhel; 
v whereas that which is free from Smur, will 
ell for ten, eleven, or twelve Shillings; 
1 and ſuch Smutty Wheat being eaten chiefly 


by che poorer People, and being unwhol- 
W ſome, occaſions Sickneſs ; therefore for the 
Benefit of the Publick this is print. 
From hence we may learn how much Salt 
contributes to the DeſtruRion of Inſe7s, 
which occaſion the St upon Corn; and it 
is not unlikely, that ſuch Smut, when it 
happens to be found upon Corn, may cauſe 
Sickneſs; to ſuch, as eat of it 3 for I am very 
apt to believe, that the moſt Epidemical 
Diſtempers Mankind is ſubje& to, proceed 
from... Poiſonous Inſets, which are either 
eaten unregarded, or are ſuck d into the Sto- 
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enough to ſow : Lis neceſſary to add ſome 


onable to the Water, and about a Pound of 


. 


tleman Mr. Balle fo curiouſſy obſerves, in a 


ſuüch Parts only as they are diſtinctly made 


ſels of different Frame in the Leaves, Flow- 
erz, and Fruits of Plants, ' which can only 


mach with the Breath, as that worthy Gen- 


Letter I have receiv'd from him relating to Wl 
infectious Diſtempers, which I'ſhall annex'to Wl 


this Chapter, as it contains many Obfer- 


vations, which may help to explain and con- 
firm what I ſhall offer concerning Blights. WW 
I have already taken notice, that every di- 
ſtinct Part of a Plant has its Inſect, which is 
naturally diſpoſed to feed upoii it, and thoſe 
all different from one another, as well in 
Shape as in Colour, It ſeems reafonable enough 
alſo, that every. Inſect, as it has a different 
Kind of Food, is of a different Virtue, per- 
haps partaking not only of the Plants they 
feed upon, . but of the Oualities of each di- 
ſtinct Part of thoſe Plants which are their 
Food; for as I have obſerv'd, that every Plant 
has Channels peculiar to the Conveyance of 
its ſeveral Juices, ſuch as thoſe minute Pipes 
in the Wood, which admit only the riſing 
Vapour from the Root; and thoſe other 
larger Paſſages between the inner Bark and 
the Wood, by which that Vapour returns 
when it is condenſed into a Water. And again, 
the different Sizes of thoſe Veſſels which 
make the Parenchyma of the ſeveral Barks, 
os reſpeQively receive from the falling Sap 


to imbibe, not to mention thoſe other Vel- 


admit 
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( amit of ſuch Particles of Sap, as they are 
ui Eparately appointed to receive 5 1 fay, 
dom theſe Obſervations it appears; that every 
part of a Plant has then its diſtinict Virtue 
from the reſt ; and fo the Iaſecls feeding up- 
on each reſpective Part, muſt then be of dif- 
ſering Qualities from one another, And I 
conceive might be of greater Uſe in Medi- 
cine than the Plants themſelves, if they were 
once try'd, as the Cantbarides, which are 
Ws in/-&s that I think feed upon the Roſe- Tres; 
me Alkermes, which are bred upon the 
Shrub-Uex ; and the Cochineal, which is an 
Inſet lately found in Carolina to ſeed upon 
the Indian · Eg, or Prickly-Pear ;) all which 
Creatures certainly contain the fineſt Spirits 
of the Plants they feed on. 
I have oſten thought chat it wiglit be of 
mie Uſe, if ſuch Animals as are commonly 
bred for the Food br Nouriſhment of Man- 
kind, were ſometimes fed with particular 
Diet; ſo to alter the natural Vertue or Qua- 
lity of their F ſeſh:; and eſpecially, if we 
were to ptactiſe upon fuch as. are frequently 
uſed in Medicine. The Thruſber in Nah, 
which at one time of the Year feed u 2 
Myrile-berries, have then the Flavout᷑ of 
ble im theit Fleſn, and conſequently ſome af 
ts Vertue at the fame Time. 80 1 doubt 
nat but Sni le. (which differ ſo much from 
hat I call Þſe#s, | that they will eat of al- 
oo wy Plant) * be made to alter theit - 
F 4 ; Vertues, 
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ticular Sort of Plant which we have a Mind 


, l 
2 


feeding them upon ſome parti- 


to extract any certain Vertue from; but this 


I leave to be better conſider'd by thoſe whoſe 


proper Buſineſs it ia 


* 
- 


Inſecis infect Plants ſeveral ways, beſides 
actually devouring them; as for Example, 
the Peach Trees, which ſo frequently have 
their Leaves curd ug in the Spring, and 
are at that time cover'd With a kind of Honey- 
Dew, are then generally attended with great 
Numbers of Ant, which reſort to them; 
but it is not from the Ants, as is commonly 
imagin'd, that this ſhrivling of the Leaves 
proceed; the Ants rather help the Tree than 
injure it; they come thither to feed upon 
certain little Inſects which harbour on the 
Back of the Leaves, wounding the Parenchy- 
mous Parts of them, from whence they 
ſuck the Juices of the Plant; and by that 
frequent wounding, cauſes ſo many Eſcars, 
that the Leaves cannot avoid Gulag. and 
becoming Gummy. The Iſe#s I mention 
may be eaſily diſcernd without Glaſſes, but 
being magnified with a common Microſcope, 
appear as large as the third Figure of the 
tuft Plate. Phum-Trees are ſometimes diſ- 
temper'd in the ſame manner with Hiſæcts, 
ſomewhat like thoſe upon the Leaves of the 


Peach Tree, and the Bark of the tender 


Shoots - of both thoſe Trees is frequently 
pinch d by other ſmall In/e&s; one of which 
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I have 


Plea Grag, | 
I have cut out of it, and magnified a6 itt the 


* fourth Figure, Plate I. its Back wWas coverd 


with Briſtles, which grew the contrary way 
to thoſe commonly found in other Animals: 
Beſides ' theſe, ſome Peucb-· Treet, and the 
Almond-Tree, have their Leaves frequently 
bliſter'd and turn Red, without any ap- 
pearance of Inſecte; but if we examine _ 
with a good Microſcope, we may eafily - per- 
ceive the Parenchyma of them to be Wa 
with little white Worms; which according 
to the Nature of other Inſe#s, would in time 
come to have Wings, and I ſhould have like- 
wiſe given a Figure of, if I had not miflaid 


the Deſigns of them. Theſe Inſecte, thus 


28 the perth rows; g Shoots, will certainly 
rees, if they are not carefully 
— oy as ſoon as they appear, as I con- 


ſtantly do whenever I ſee em: And I am in- 


form'd, from a Perſon of Honour, that to 
prevent the Inſults of theſe or any other In- 


Felke, he has known. it practiſed, to bore a 
Hole with a ſmall Gimlet floaping*down- 
wards thro' the Bart, fo as to reach the 


Wood of the Tree, and pouring into it ſome 
Quictſi ver, about half an Ounce, or more, 
according to the Bigneſs of the Tree, and 
ſtopping it up, the Inſecle then 'harbouring 


upon it will infallibly be deſtroy?45<but if 
the Mercury reach the Pith, the Tree will be 


N pothabs Aid TRE chuſe but be of his 
1b 1 | (2h. "Opinion, 
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3 e ee not, eds an 
ment, becauſe I haye been Witneſs, of th the 
Effect that Crude Mercy has had upon 
Worms in Humane Bodies, which anſwers to 
what my Author has ſaid of its Operation 

upon the like kind of Creatures i in Trees: And 
if then by putting Mercury in one part of 
a Tree, Je whole 1s e by it, as to 
deſtroy the Inſecle feeding even upon its 
moſt; remote Parts, I think there will be no 
Occaſion to diſpute the Circulation of S849 
in Plants 4, but Go Inſecte, which prey upon 
the Juices of the Qak,..and have their proper 
Matrices, or ; Beds or hatching in upon the 
ſeveral Parts of that Tree, yet produce other 
Effects than what I have hitherto mention d. 
The Oak-Berries, which we find in May and 
June upon the Leaves, and ſometimes upon 
the Strings of Male-Blaſſoms or Carkins, are 
occaſiomd by a kind of Hy, not much unlike 
a Flying. — vhch bites the moſt ſpungy 
or parenchimous Part of the Leaf. or the 
tendet Part of the Carkins, and lays its Egg 
in the Wound, which perhaps by vertue of 
ſome Juice which the Inſad leaves at the 
ſame time, inclines the wounded Parts of the 
Tree to grow over the Egg, ſo as to encloſe 
it intirely, and make it ſwell till it is hatch'd 
and groum big. and ſtrong enough to eat its 
wp out: 1 have ſeen of theſe Oal- Berries 
28 hig as ata ne a rs at 
2 Fette KA We 5a t 5 eir 
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A Si and Goodie, 
Ws Heir fall Growth, are ſometimes, if they 
be expos' 4 to che e of a abun red: 
we Colour: 
ws ' There is he Kind of Inſet, which th 
WE tacks: the more rough Part, ſuch as the 
Bark that encloſes the Bole near the Root of 
che Oak: The Eggs of this are ſhut up in 
a kind of Berry, ſomewhat leſs than the 
former, but of a moſt beautiful Red Colour; 
they are commonly to be found in May, as 
have obſerved in ary Places in Richmond- 
Pari. Beſides rheſe, the Oak-Apples proceed 
from other Wounds made by Inſecti of a 
different kind in the Bark of the 5 of 
Twigs, in which they lay many Eggs, that 
turn aſterward to Worms, as I have often 
ſeen: Theſe which they call Applet, no 
more than the Oab. Berries, are Fruits na- 
turally defign'd by Nature for the Tree; but 
in the manner I relate, are produced by Ac- 
— 6055 were the e Tnſccto happen 
18 t. 14 24 

It would be 8 to relate all the ſeve- 
ral Ways that Plants are attack d by Inſect -; 
arid irideed would be needleſs to {5-4 it, if 1 
was capable, ſeeing that ſo far as we yet 
know concerning theſe things, two or three 
General Remedies put in uſe: againſt thoſe 
Creatures, will ſaffice to hinder. them from 
making any conſiderable Progreſs: The Ma- 
traſſet of Stram, which I Ts: already men- 
tion d. are good Guards * the a 


45 to free us from them, as I doubt not would 
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Winds to ſhelter Mall. Fruit; and a; good 
Fence of Timber-Trees- to the Eaſt oſ our 
Orchard will contribute to preſerve our Stan- 
ſhould happen to come; may be deftroy'd: by 
the Smoak of Wet-Straw.or Weeds : And 
in caſe our Peach-Trees,- and ſuch like Kinds 
of Fruit, ſhould be unfortunate enough to be 
invaded by thoſe ſmall . Inſe&s I have de- 
ſcrib'd, the pruning off + thoſe Leaves or 
Twigs, as I have already hinted, is a ſure way 


be the Uſe of Ouick- ſiluer, as I have directed. 
In the Time of the Great Plague in London, 
it was propounded to have large Quantities 
of Onions expos d in Boats upon the Thames, 
which was to have been continually bruis'd, 
chop'd and moved about, which it was 
imagind would. abate. the Infection, ſup- 
poſing the Plague to proceed from innu- 
merable Armies of minute unwholſomę In- 
ſecte, which were then floating in the Air, 
and drawn in with the Breath: If this Pro- 
poſal could have had the deſired Effect, then 
think we might, by the ſame Rule, de- 
ſtroy the Inſects upon Trees, by waſhing the 
Leaves with Water wherein Onions had been 
bruiſed” and ſteep'd, or by laying ſome 
bruis'd Onion: under our Trees that are the 
moſt aſſaulted by Inſed s. ideen er 

There remains yet one thing relating to 
Inſeclo, and their Manner of Inſecting of 
i og WE NES 4 Plants, | 
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1 plante, which is ſo curious, and I believe 
© fo little known, that I cannot well avoid 
1 mentioning it; and that is concerning the Fo- 
Vo Bum-Ambulans, or Walking-Leaf”, two Kinds 
of it I have'delineated, Fig. IV. and V. in the 
firſt Plate, from tlie Inſeft; themſelves, now - 
in the Cabinets of the excellently Learned 
Sir Han, Sloane, Bart. of that indefatigable 
and curious Naturaliſt Mr. 7ames Petiver, 
and in theſe celebrated Collections of Curio- 
ſity in Holland, belonging to the Famous 
= Mr. Vincent of Harlem, and Dr. Frederic 
= Rub of Amſterdam, all of theſe Gentlemen, 
g ſhining Ornaments of our Royal Society. 
Both the wonderful Inſedts I mention 
are brought us from Amboyna, where there 
are many different Species of them, and as 
I am inform'd, are produc'd in the follow- 
ing manner: The Inſect, when it has — 
its proper Tree of Nouriſhment, lays its 
Eggs ſeparately in the Buds of it, which 
hatches when the Buds begin to ſhoot; the 
Inſe# then is nourifh'd by the Juices of the 
Tree, and grows 5 with the Leaves 
till all its Body is perfected; and at the 
Fall of the Lea -drojs from the Tree with 
the Leaves growing to its Body like Wings, 
and then walks about; this is not common 
enough with us to be eaſily believ'd, and 
what I ſhould not have ventur'd' to mention 
in this Place, if the Inſecte themſelves were 


not to be met with in the curious Cabinets of 
our own Country. What 
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What I account the moſt curious Point 
belonging to this Relation is, That the Sp 
of any Tree ſhould be ſo naturally adapted 
to maintain at once both Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Life; and by that Means to unite the 
Parts of two Beings, ſo diſtinct from one 


another as Plants and Animals, and circulate 


the ſame Juices equally in the Veſſels of 
both. Indeed we have Inſtances enough to 
ſhew us how neceſſary che Juices of Plant: 
are to the breeding up of ſome Inſects, and 
even to confirm that ſome Kinds of Inſef: 
cannot be brought to live without their 
Eggs are properly lodg'd in, and entire- 
ly. invelop'd with ſome certain Parts of 
Plants, as thoſe inſets, for Example, which 
Nature has alotted for the Leaves of the 
Oak, and which make the Oał- Berries; but 
that a Leaf of a Plant ſhould ſo unite it ſelf 
with an Ine, as to make one diſtinct living 
Body, is wonderful. $5 i &9 
Ihe Curious Mr. Vincent, above-men- 
tion'd, once ſhew'd me the Picture of a 
Branch of the Tree which the Hſelt Fig. IV. 
grew upon, in which was painted theſe 
ſtrange Creatures of ſeveral Sizes, adhering 
to the Tree in the manner I have related : 
The Head and ſmall Parts of the Legs were 
of a light brown Colour; and the Wings 
and other Parts were of the Colour of the 
common Bay-Leaf; which Colours the In- 
Jeck retains even after it has been dead ſeveral 
Years. - Ie 5441/1 1973/0 BF 


% 
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The other of this Kind, Fig. V. has 
Wings of the Figure and Size bf the Leaves 
4 Pf the Spaniſb Broad-leav'd Mirtle; but all 
its Parts, when L it, were of a Frndllemort 
WEotour. 

Now. as every Plant gew ing upon the 
Land is ſubject to be infected by Inſeclo, fo 
4 he Plants of the Waters are alſo annoy'd by 
. living Creatures that oy upon them. All 
We forts of Gnatslay their Eggs upon the Wa- 
ters; and ſo ſoon as they are hatch d, and poſ- 
5 foſs that Degree of Life auſwerable to Cater- 

'Y e we ſee them friſking about in the 
Water for a Time, commonly making their 
Motions in the Figure of an 8. Theſe 

2 e like Land " Inſefts, lay themſelves 

up at their appointed time, and from that 
8 State reſuſſitate and fly away in Groops : 


Theſe Kinds are bred in ſtagnated Water 
about y The ' Boat-Flies, as they call 
them, and ſeveral other kinds of Pater 
Inſects, all have their reſpective Plants to 
ſeed on, and breed upon them (ſo far as I 
yet find) ſomewhat after the manner of 
Land Inſecds; it would take too much time 
to relate the ſeveral Particularities found in 
ſome of them, contrary to other living Crea- 
tures, - or to deſcribe their ſeveral various 
Forms, which would be of little uſe to my 
preſent Purpoſe, I ſhall therefore now ſub- 
mit theſe Obſervations concerning Blighrs to 
ay Cenfure of my Reader, and conclude 


with 
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With that curious Letter relating to Plague: 
and uf OT . o. 


2 
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P ON 8 with. Lou +0 
AJ. time ſince about Blights upon Trees, 
you ſcem'd. to be of Opinion that they 
were the Effect of Inſecis brought in: vaſt 
Armies by the Eafterly. Minde, and by 
lodging upon the Plants proper for their 
Nouriſhment, they there produced that Di- 
ſlemper which is call'd a Blight or Blaſt. 

You was then deſirous of what Obſerva- 
tions 1 had made concerning Peſtilential Di- 
ftempers ſubject to Mankind, which I believ d 
to proceed from the fame. Cauſe that pro- 
duced Blights, i. e. from Inſedls; I have 
therefore, in anſwer to your Requeſt, en- 
deavour d to recollect what I have from time 
to time obſervd relating to that Caſe. 
Jo pretend to give a natural Reaſon for 
TONS” 19 or Peſtilences that happen in the 
Morld, may be thought 174 Go. to enter 
100 far into the Secrets of the-- Almighty. 
Plagues, as: commonly argued, proceeding 
from, or being the immediate Finger of 
God, without the Concurrence of 2 7 ; 
that 
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Phat they. are ſent down from him immediate 
* for the Puniſhment of ſinful Nations, as 
fl ſeveral. Caſes  mention'd in Holy Writ; 
4 nd doubtleſs ſuch . Judgments on Criminals, 
oft have often been, and may yet be 10 the 
nd of the World. 
kd But however the All-wiſe God, it £7 be 
id, ſeldom in any thing acts contrary: to 
8 hole Laws of Nature which he has inſti- 
Wuted, rarely working by Violence what may 
i 1 de done by natural Means: So that in 
Whis Caſe, ſetting aſide Miracles, and what 
Ihe Almigbey can do, if he pleaſeth, by 
his own Power, my. Endeavours will be 
Wo find. out by what natural Means Provi- 
W-nce may work to bring that terrible 
Judgment of Plague or Peftilenge upon any 
0 duntr 7. en 
Wt. is che common receiv'd, Opinion, that 
be Plague proceeds from an Infection in the 
Ar, and ſo undoubtedly it does 3 but then it 
will be aſk'd, why the Air is not all e | 
= thus infected 1 
Some will have, it Hom! 8 or Fa: 
W pours ariſing, from ſome poiſonous Minerals 
at certain bad Seaſons, - which being by us 
taken into our Bodies with the Air, fer- 
ments and corrupts the Humours of the 
Blood, and our moſt delicate Parts, and at 
length 444 "oy that SR 5 in e 
our Life conſiſts. ys OE, 
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n ch oaks hardly be the true Cant, | 
| ger few- Minerals habe ſuch mortal Steam | 
b conſtantly iſſuing from them; but at ſome i 
times only, unleſs it be in the Grotto de! 
Cane at Baia near Nopler, and ſome other i 
Places of the like king. 5112, 34 
This Grotto is a Hole . into a Bink near 
the Lake d Averna, whoſe Water is warm, 
continually bubbling or boiling up; this 
8 Lake is cover d with a Green Scum, and 
never freezes, lying not far from the famous 
Sulfo Terra, where much Brimflone | 19 made, 
and where Smoke iſſues out of the Ground 
in many places. The Entrance of the Grotto 
is hardly wider than a common Door, and 
not high enough to admit a tall Man with- 
out ſtdoping, growing narrower towards 
Point, a few Yards diſtant from the Mouth; 
at the bottom tis very wet, almoſt ſtanding 
Water, with Stones lying in it, and the 
Sides are alſo moĩſt about à Foot or two in a 
ſtrait Line above the bottom, which is 28 
high as the Steam riſes, and is known by 
putting in a lighted Torch into the Grotto, 
and lowering it by degrees, till the Flame 
comes below the top of the Steam, and 
them goes out. The Torch thus extinguſh'd, 
the Smoke wWhicli is then below the Srean 
cannot riſe above it, but ſlow ly ſteals out of 
the Mouth of the Sets. and then aſcend- 
ing is diſpers'd: Nothing will burn in this 


„ nor any Cregzure either of the Land 
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= Water live in it longer than it can hold its 
reach; not even an Inſect, as T have ex- 
I entur'd to put my Mouth below the 
Wurface of this ſuffocating Steam, and ſuck- 
g in a little of it, I found it of a very 
Wrong Scent, ſomewhat like Sal Armoniac e 
t ſeemed to me, after two or three Trials, 
hat *twas the moſt like ſucking for Breath 
in Vacuum, it wanted that Subſtance which 
ee find in common Air, and is ſo neceſ- 
ry to maintain Life in any Creature. 
The common Trial ſhewn to Strangers, 
= to tie the Legs of a Dog, and lay him 
n the Ground where this Steam riſes, he 
- immediately falls into Convulſiont, ſets his 
. feb and ſtruggles in the ſame manner as 
have ſeen Creatures do in the Air- Pump 
ohen the Air is exhauſted. The Dog, 
whey he is void of Motion, is quickly drawn 
out of the Grotto, ſome few Paces to the 
Side of the Lale, and his Noſe and Mouth 
chruſt in and rub'd in the Mud and Water, 
by which means he ſoon begins to recover, 
and in a little time is ſo well, that he re- 
turns home with his Maſter. 2 4 
= The Man who ſhew'd us the Grotto, when 
he ſaw that I was going to put my Head into 
the Steam, proteſted againſt it; and when 
he could not prevail went away; but I told 
him, if 1 ſiffer'd as the Dog had done, he 
ſhould make uſe of I ſame Remedy, and 
2 Te- 
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not ſuffer any Eight to burn, and foon ſuf. 
. 


of Strap On their Tops, which are level 


. Help of this Method all living Creatures in 
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recover me in like manner; but Hoon: ſatisfied 
my Curioſity without receiving any Harm. 
Somewhat like this, is what I ſuppoſe are 
call'd Damps in Mines in Britain and other Wi 
Places, which come only at Times, and are not 
laſting: Theſe Damps, when they riſe, will 


focate the Workmen and kill them, if 
they are not preſently drawn up into the $ 
open Air: No other Means has yet ' been 
diſcover'd to recover them after ſuch Acci- 
dents, excepting a freſh Turf be cut and 
laid to their Mouths, which perhaps may 
be for the ſame reaſon that the Mud being 
apply'd to the Noſe of the Dog recovers him 
aber he 15 drawn out of the Getto: 
pon the Town-Walls of 8 and 
in other Places of Tuſcany, they have Holes 
made like large Ouens for the Preſervation o 
Corn ; theſe Conſervatories! are brickd with- i 
in ſide, and coil'd round with Wiſps or Cable: 


with the Surface of the Earth, are placed 
large Stones, with a Hole cut in each of 
them, big enough to admit Men and Baſkets 
to go down. Theſe places, when they are 
filbd with Corn, are cloſey ſtop'd with Stone- 
Covets, and Earth flung over them; but 
bisher ſuch Curn only is brought as is in- 
feſted with Neevels or ' Ferments, beyond 
the Cure of turning them, when by the 


Il 
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are deſtroy'd, and the moſt violent Fer- 
eit can be ſubject to is ſtop'd, the Corn 
taken out and return'd to tlie Magazines. 
Si, Barbary, and I think iti all other 
ot Countries, this is the only way made 
ce of to preſerve their Corn from LAS; 
Dy theſc Accidents, which it is never ſaſe 
oom after it is thraſh'd "till it is uſed; and 
1 1 ſuppoſe theſe Conſervatories would have ; 
he ſame Effect upon all other Seeds or 
rain. 

*Tis remarkable, that in and about Genbus, 
vbhere vaſt Quantities of Corn are laid up, 
hey have none of theſe places for curing 
their diſtemper'd Corn, but are often con- 
4 Wtrain'd to ſend 1t to Piſs to be thus brought 

it ſelf, there being no Earth near Genoua 
chat will produce that Effect. 
In my Time one of theſe Conſervatories 
I empty was left open, where ſome 
Hiencb-Men were playing at Bowls, and one 
of the Bowls falling into it, one of the Com- 
pany was let down with Ropes to fetch it up, 
but he was no ſooner down but was ſuffoca- 
ted to death; and one of his Companions, 
who endeavourd to get him out, was ſo ſen- 
ſibly touch'd with the noiſome Vapour of 
the Place; that before he could get half way 

he was forced to return; but this was acci- 
dental, and I ſuppoſe wi ſomewhat like the 
1 Dampe i in ey which Thave already taken 


notice of. 
G 3. The 
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tion'd are plainly more deſtructive to Animal 
Life than any others that have been known, 
in that they act much quicker upon the 


that they are not to be diſcern'd by the naked l 
Eyes; one are ſo light that they float in the 


Boggs, Ponds," Ditebes, or ſome ſuch un- 
 wholſome. Funds of ſtagnating Water. 


Nature of the Water or Air they are bred 
— flying Animals, which are then 'hatch'd, 
„N 4 #74 04 . . 4 5 4 
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The poiſonous Yapours I have here men. 


Spirits of Animal Bodies, than thoſe which 
are ſaid to occaſion the Plague or other peſti- 
lential Diſtempers + And there is this dif- 
ference likewiſe between them, that a Body 
poiſon'd by the Firſt will not communicate 
that Poiſon to another, as People infected by 
that Fapour which cauſeth the Plague are 
known to do; therefore I think it plain, 
that the moſt nauſeous Vapour of it ſelf will 
not caule any Diſtemper that is Epide- i 
mical. EIN r | 

It ſeems then that the Plague proceeds 
from ſome other Cauſe, and that I ſuppoſe 
to be Inſects of that extraordinary ſmallneſs, 


Air, and ſo are ſuck'd in with the Breath. 
Such Inſects not being among us commonly, 
but only when they are either brought to 
us from ſome remote Place by the Wind, or 
hatch'd or nouriſh'd by ſome Iutemperance of 
Air, or from poifonous Vapours riſing from 


Theſe Inſects are various, according to the 


in; their Eggs being firſt lay'd by ſome 


and 
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and paſſing through the ſeveral Changes com- 
mon to Inſecis; at length take Wing, and 
being drawn in with the Breath, nay per- 
haps be either kill'd in our Bodies, and cauſe 
a violent Ferment in the Jufcer, or elſe find- 
ing proper Nouriſhment, they breed in the 
Lungs, Stomach, or other Parts within us, 
and probably may occaſion thoſe Biles and 
Breakings out in the tender Parts of the * 
that are call'd Plague-Sores. 

But theſe Inſe&s are ſome of them ſo ex- 
treattily ſmall, that they are only capable of 
being diſcern'd- with good Microſcopes ;, and 
whit: they are wing d, and fo quite per- 
fected, may perhaps in Swarms be carried 
from one Country to another by the Wind: 
It is Inſects of ſeveral Kinds and Colours, 
which cauſes the Surface of Waters to ap- 
pear ſometimes Green, Red or Black; which 
laſt: Colour in Water is. obſerv'd: by the 
Herds - Men to poiſon the Cattle that drink of 
it; and they ſay cauſeth the Murrain, which 
is the Plague in Cie and 18 "MF; infe= 
ctious. T3 
It has been obſery'd Fa, 8 * the 
ms contagious Diſtempers, have common- 
ly happen d in thoſe. Tears when the Zefterly 
Winds have more than ordinary prevail'd in 
the Spring and Summer Seaſont; then the 
Air comes to be infected, and rarely or never 
at other times. Theſe Winds we ſee bring 
Ee; and many diftering nſec and 
6 4 Nies, 
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to their winged State, which I conceive is 


invade by Swarms the Bodies of living Crea- 


— . - 
, : | * 


Flies, which meeting with Places fitly adapt. 
ed to nouriſh them, they are there brought 


the ſame in the Inviſible Animals as in the 
Viſible; nor indeed is any Part of the Earth, 
or Waters, and it may be the pure Air it 
ſelf, free from the Seeds of Life: Nothing 
is out of Motion, or can be void of it, ſetting 
forth the Glory and Infinite Power and 
Wiſdom of the Creator, from whence theſe 
infinite Productions proceed; ſome for one 
uſe, ſome for another: What we call the 
Bad, are thoſe which at unſeaſonable times 


tures, to whom they are deſtructive, and 
cauſeth the Murrain, Rot, and ſuch like 

Lee 
Again, thatthe Plague proceeds from living 
Creatures brought by the Eaſteriy Winds ſeems 
probable; for that ſuch Pe/{zlences are moſt 
malignant inthe Summer, after the Eaft-Wind: 
of the Spring have blown, which paſſing over 
the greateſt Continent of the Earth bring theſe 
Inſe&s with it; but the contrary Effect has 
the Weſt-Winds, which come to us over the 
vaſt Atlantic Ocean,” attended with great 
Rains. Theſe laſt Winds cure the Plague 
(it may be) by carrying back the Remain- 
der of thoſe - peftiferous Iuſocts which yet 
furvive, to the Country from whence they 
came; and Froſt and Snom likewiſe ſtops the 
Infection perhaps by killing them, or 1 fa 
1 „ F m 
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* em to fleep till the next Seaſon, N 
Wy may be either brought back again 71 
She Eaſterly-Windu, or be enliven'd, or fre 
arms hatch'd by the Temperature of Air 
1 Wearable to them. 
l have not vet found that any Winds, ex- 
ceept the Eaſt- indi, ſuch as paſs over E 
0 4 bring any Infection with them, nor 
have I ever heard of Pęſtilential Diſtemp ers 
in any part of the World, unleſs in ſuch 
places only where the Tartarian Winds 
reach; Tartary being a Country full of 
_ Woods, Bozgs and Fens, it ſeems the moſt 
capable of F pode theſe Creatures in 
WT abundance, which may be carry'd by the 
Vid to certain Places in ſearch after their 
Food, as are Locuſts and ſome certain Birds, 
wich are known to pals from one Country 
to another. - 

Diodorut Seculus, in His Hiſtorical Li- 
beary; Book XII. p. 286. faith, « The 
* "Plague broke out afreſn in Athens, when 
they had been but lately freed from that 
* Contagion It raged with that Violence, 
e that they loft 4000 Foot-Soldiers, and 
4000 Horſe; and of others, Freemen and 
Servants, above 10000. And now, Mg 
W © cauſe the Courſe of the Hiſlory m re- 

% quire a Declaration of the Cauſes of f this | 
7 violent Diſtemper, it is necelfary 1 in this 
6c re to ſet them fortn. 
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. Abundance. of Rain had fallen in the 


« Winter, by reaſon whereof. the Earth be- 
ing over wet ( eſpecially" in low and hol- 


| 8 


low . Grounds.) the Water lay in the 
6 ſtanding. Pools, which corrupting and pu- 
<« trifying by the Heat of the Stummer, thence 
*« proceeded a-Miſt of groſs ſtinking Vapour, 


„ which corrupted the Air; and belides the 


« MWant of good Food much advanced the 
44 Progreſs of the Diſeaſe ; for the Year. be- 
WE ag the Fruits, by too much Rain, were 


4 crude and unwholſome. 


There was likewiſe a third Cauſe of C 
„ this Diſtemper, which was this: The 
40 Eteſian Winds (which, I. take to be the 
« Maiſtralj, ar North-weſt Winds) blew 
not this Summer, "by whoſe'gentle Breezes 


the violent Heat of the Air was uſed to be 
4 allay'd at other times; ſo that the Heat 


being now more excellive, and the Air as 
<, it were inflam'd, Mens Bodies wanting 
* the uſual Refreſhment, contracted an evil 
„Habit, from whence aroſe, Burning Di- 
5 ' ftempers ; and thence it was tliat many 
« ſeized with this Diſeaſe caſt themſelves 


6 into Pits and Fall,, 


J was not in England in 1666, when the 


Plag ue raged in London; but T have heard 


7 ſome of thoſe that; then were in the 
City, that the Summen was ſo dry, that 
hardly any Rains fell until Nouember, which 


Drought muſt be occaſion d by an unuſual Fre- 
| ey of Eafter, 5 . 
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9 ience ſhews us how much Inſe#s 
delight in ſtinking Places, and that they in- 
creaſe much faſter in uncleanly Cities, ſuch 
as London was formerly, than in cleaner 
Places; but the City of London having 
been for the moſt part burnt the Lear aſter 
= the Peſtilence, its Streets were eularg'd, 
many Drains were made, and good Laws 
| in Execution for keeping the City clean, 
and it has not had any Plague ever ſince. 

It is remarkable, that when the Plague 
reign'd in London, Buckler's-bury,; which 
ſtood in the. very Heart of the City, - was 
free from that Diſiemper ; the Reaſon given 
for it ĩs, that it was chiefly inhabited by Drug- 
ſters and Apothecaries, the Scent of whoſe 
Druggs kept away the Infection; which ac- 
cording to my Notion were ſo unnatural to 
the peſtelential Inſæcta, that they were kill'd 
or driven away by the ſtrong Smell of ſome 
ſort of Drugs The Smell of Rhue, and the 
Smoak of Tobacco, were preſcrib'd as Re- 
medies againſt the Infection, but eſpecially 
Tar and Piteh-Harreltʒ and I have been in- 
form'd-by a Perſon of Credit, that the People 
of Lime-Houſe were not affected by it, nor 
ſome. of the Docks, perhaps for the ſame 
Reaſon; fo alſo the Uſe of Sea-Coal may 
now be one means to prevent the Plague in 
Ihe People of Legborne obſerve, that at the 
End of every eighteen Years they are ſubject 
„ 7 1 to 


to an Fpidemical Diſtemper; ich if it be 


from it. I was there in two of thoſe Tears; 


e 7 7 
N 
* N 
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not the Plague is hardly to be deſtinguiſh'd 


the Second was in the Year 1685, and was 
much worſe than the Firſt: It began about 
the Beginning of Summer, with 2, = 
Egſerh Winds (ſuch as were not uſual 
continuing to blow almoſt without Intermil- 
fon till towards Winter; much as Diodorns 
Seculus deſcribes the Year to have been when 
the Great Plague was at Athens, we wanted 
that Summer our Maiſtrali, or North-Weſt 
Winds, as we us'd to have, which are the 
Trade. y indir in all the hot Countries of the 
World following the Courſe of the Sun. 
About Nine or Ten in the Morning theſe 
Winds begin to blow, and laſt *till Sun-fer, 
when ſoon follow the Winds from the 
Shore, which blow till the next Day about 
* Nine, and then the Trade-W ind re-takes 1 Its 
Courle. 
.- 6 firſt Inflitien dn in Horte near 
the Walls of the Town to the Landward, 
from whence the Eaſt. Mind blew, and by 
degrees crept towards the Sea; but the In- 
featon did not touch fuch Places which were 
inhabited by Merchants and Shop-keepers, 
who dealt in Salt and pickled Fiſh, Pitch, 
Tor, and ſuch like Commodities. | 
J To the Northward of the Town, towards 
the Sea-Shore, ' lay very boggy ſtinking 
9 8885 Theis * commonly about 
F Autumn 
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Autumn cauſes - ewes and Feavers, which 
may be from vaſt Swarms of inviſible un- 
== wholſowe ſes, which riſe from thence at 
chat Seaſon, but of à different Poiſon from 
thoſe which cauſe the Plague So the like 
Places about Civita Vecchia, Scandaroon, 
and I may mention the IJſe of Sheppy like- 
wiſe, ſeem to cauſe Ages. . And it is ob- 
ſervable, that from the Mouth of the River 
Magra, which divides Tiſcany from Ligu- 
ria, along the Sea-Coaſt of Hab, as far as 
Terracina, is very unhealthy and ſubject to 
Agues and Peſtilential Feauers,” being Marſhy 

We may alſo obſerve, that in  Turky, 
Egypt and Barbary, when the Plague rages, 
the Fankt, the Engliſh, & c. are ſeldom in- 
fected with it, which ſeems to- confirm my 
Opinion, that this Sickneſs proceeds from 
Inſecta, who having their certain natural 
Nouriſhments reſpectively appointed them, 
do not in thoſe Places infect Strangers, who 
have differing Ways of eating and living from 
the Natives, and are of a contrary Nature 


of Body. It would be well worth enquiry, 


if the People of thoſe Nations, that were 
in ſtrange Countries in the Times of Peſti- 
lence, were alſo free from Infetion. 
King Charles the Hd, when he was told 
of the Sickneſs at Leghorne, ſaid, it muſt 
have been occaſion'd by the 'New Fortiſica- 
tiont which were then building in thoſe 


Marſh, 


rn 
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Marſby Places : 2 it is very rational to 
believe, that turning up thoſe unwholſome 
Muds, and expoſing them to the Sun, did 
much increaſe the Diſtemper, by infecting 
the Air, and filling it with greater Supplies 


of poiſonous Inſefs. ' 

I cannot help taking notice likewiſe of the 
raging Diſtemper which was among the Cows 
about London two Years agon; it was ſo 
violent and infectious, that if one had it, all 
others that came within Scent of her, or 
even eat where ſhe grazed, was ſurely i in- 
fected; it ſeized their Heads, and was at- 
tended with running at the Noſe, and a very 
nauſeous Breath, which kill'd them in three 
or four Da The Herdſmen would not 
allow it to bs the Soma: nor could give 
any Account from whence it did proceed, or 
could find out any Remedy againſt it; they 
only tell us the unuſual dry Summer, and 
the continued Eaft-Winds, were the occa- i 
ſion of it. This Diſtomper had been for 
two or three Years before it came to us, in 
Lumbariy, Holland and Hambrough, to the 
Loſs almoſt of all their Cattle. The States 
of Holland cauſed a Medicine to be pub- 
liſh'd for the Good of thoſe who had their 

Cattle thus diſtemper'd, but having been 
try'd here, twould not cure One in Seven, 
but rather increaſed the Infection by keeping 
the diſtemper'd Cattle longer alive (by 
we Day 9.) than they would have _ 

with- 
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without it. Tig remarkable, that no Oxen 
had this Diſtemfer, but only Milch- Como, 
which were more tender than” the Males. 
The Herdſmen, to keep their Cattle from 


che Infection, let them blood in the Tail, 


and rubb'd their Noſes and Chaps with Tur; 
and when any happer'd to die of it, theß 
were burnt and buried deep under Ground. 
It began at Iſlington, ſpreading it ſelf over 
many Places in Middleſex and in Eſex, but 
did not reach ſo ne eee e as 
twenty Miles. 

The moſt general Opinion evtiocening the 
Cauſe of this Diſtemper was, that the Cattle 
were | firſt infected by drinking ſome un- 
wholſome Water, where *tis pro- 
bable ſome poiſonous Inſefs were” lodged 
+ —4 the Summer having been extream- 
| pag "attended almoſt conſtantly with 
fterly Winds, the Graſs almoſt burnt up, 
and the Herbs of the Gardens almoſt de- 
ſtroy d by Inſecte; but ſuch as they were 
(unfit for Table uſe) were given to the 
Cattle. There was likewiſe ſo great want 
of Mater, that many were forced to drive 
their Cows five or fix Miles to it. 

The Electuary, publiſh'd upon this Occa- | 
ſion by the States of Holland, was oompos d 
of moſt, if not all, the Druggs uſed in the 
moſt ſerviceable Medicines that were made 
uſe of againſt the Plague among Men; moſt 
of which Ingredients we know to be mortal 


to 
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to . as ſtrang⸗ ſcented Roots and 
Herbs; but above all, ee Gums and 
Sag of Plants; as Rhue,... Garlick, Pitch, 
| Toe, Fronkinſeaſe, and Olibanum; but Lbe- 
lieve, before all others, KateaGtions from the 
Cedar, nothing preſerving Bodies from Worms 
better than that. Theſe Ingredients are much 
uſed in France ano ab, to prevent or de- 
{troy Infe&ion,..by. burning.them and ſmoak- 
= ſuch Bodies, Letters, orany other things 
are brought from infected Places, after 
this have made Quarantine, . and are not 
ſuffer'd.to come on Shore dll they have un- 
dergone this Operation. 
It is not againſt Experience, that Inſedi 
can live and inereaſe in Animal Bodies: How 
often do we find Men, Women and Children 
traubled with. Worms 2 What | Varieties of 
thoſe Inſe&s are often voided by them ? And 
how ſhould that he, if they were not either 
ſuck'd into the Stomach with the Breath, or 
take into it with ſome unwholſome Food 
For they cannot breed in ſuch Bodies from 
nothing, without either their Eggs or them- 
| ſelves are brought thither by ſome Accident: 
For if they were the natural Produce of 
Animal Bodies, they would then be alike 
common to all, which we * they are 
not. e 
- Sd have 3 DE d. that in the Year 
1714. hen this Mortality among the Cows 
was at its height, that towards the End . 
: 
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che Summer ſome Farmers bought in freſh 
le, and turning them into the fame Fields, 
here many Cows has died before, they took 
1 the Iufection and died likewiſe ; but the fol- 
lowing Spring thoſe Fields were void of In- 
_—_ tion, and the Cows that were put into 
A them did very well; but what were then 
but into the Cow-Huuſer, where the ſick 
bers had been the Lear before, were ſeiz d | 
with the Di/emper and died; which ſcems vl 
ss inform us, that it was the Effect of In- | 
,, which thro” the Warmth of thoſe hs 
W Stalls were preſerv'd form the Severity of 
the Winter's Froſts; but ſuch as were leſt ** = 
in the open Fields, were deſtroy'd by the 
Cold. I have heard that a Woman about 
Camberwell cured fix in ſeven of her Cows, = 


by giving them once a Week an Infuſion or 
Rhus and Ale. wort. 


But it may be ask d, why theſe infectious 
Diſtempers, ſubject to Men, Cattle and Plants, 
are not univerſal > And why the Plague 
ſhould not be as well in India, China, the 
South Parts of Africa and America, as in theſe 
Partsof the World? (For I do not find it 
has ever been in thoſe Places.) This Query 
gives me a further O 5 to ſuggeſt, 
that_[nſe#s. are the Cauſe of it, and that 
they are brought with the Eafterly Winds. 
In the firſt place,. ſo Ge as I, can learn, there 
is not a 05 America any one Kind of 


Creature or Inſeci that is e in any other 
PART. I. Part 


— 
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Part of the World, and the Plants likewiſe 
are all different from thoſe of other Coun- 
tries; alſo it is the ſame in India, China, &c. il 
whoſe Products are quite different from what 
we find elſewhere. Suppoſing then that 
theſe peſtiferous Inſe&s are only the Produce if 
of Tartary, let us conſider to what Parts of 
the World they may be carry'd from thence 
with the Ezfterly Winds; and whether India, 
China, the South of Africa and America, 
are not beyond their reach, or can reaſonably 
be affected by them. Of; e. 
Whoever conſiders the Diſpoſition of the 
Land and Water in the Globe, may thus 
account for the Paſſage of theſe Inſects, with 
an Eaſfterly Wind from Tartary, to all the 
Parts of Europe, Aſia- Minor, Paleſtine, Bar. 
bary, and other South Coaſts of the Medi. 
terranean Sea, whither, tis highly pro- 
bable, they may come, without meeting 
any thing in their way to obſtruct ther 
„ de | 
The beſt Maps do not lay down any 
- Mountains of Note between Tartary and the 
places which have been ſubject to the Plague: 
The Alis run parallel with the Winds coming 
from Tartary, and therefore does not any 
way hinder their Paſſage : The Mountain, 
of Dalmatia are not high enough to prevent 
the Paſlage; or if they were, the Caſpian 
Sea is ſufficiently large to let them pals to 
the South Parts of Europe, the Mediterrs 
| 11 1 I 
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$ = iran Sea, and the North Coaſts of Afrita, 
eren to their moſt Veſtern Bounds, 
No it may be expected perhaps by ſome, 
chat theſe Vinds ſhould yet continue their 
Progreſs as fir as America; but as yet, ſo 
ar as 1 can learn, theſe Land Winds, when 
= they have blown with the greateſt force, 
and have been of the longeſt continuance, 
have. not reach'd farther than about three 
hundred Leagues beyond the Meſtern Coaſts 
of Furope, which is a trifle in compariſon 
of the vaſt Ocean between Us and America: 
Beides it is my Opinion, that the Winds 
= which blow over ſo vaſt a Tract of Land, 
Jas theſe Tartarian Winds mult do, that I 
= ſuppoſe convey and ſupport the peſtiferous 
= ſes, are of fo different a Nature from the 
nat coming from the Ocean, that tis like- 
ly ͤ thoſe Creatures which would ſubſiſt in 
che one, would be deſtroy'd by the other: 
8o that if I am right in this Conjecture, 
W America cannot be ſubject to the Plague. 
Mount-Atlar, which is a vaſt Ridge of 
Ss Mountains, running from the Ocean almoſt 
as far as Egypt, and are back'd with the 
Deſarts of Libia, may very likely obſtruct 
the Paſſage of theſe Inſect to the South of 
Africa; and for that reaſon perhaps, ſecure 
that Part of the World from Plagues. So 
likewiſe Mount-Caucaſus, or Ararat, which 
is one of the higheſt Ridge of Mountains in 
the World, running from Eaſt to Weſt, tho? 
10 g | H 2 | P erſia 
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Perſia and India, may ſecurt the Sour Parts 
of thoſe Countries from the. Plagne, by 
ſtopping the Paſſage of thoſe infectious Crea- 
tures, if any Winds. from Tartaty ſhould 
happen to blow them that way: And as 
China lies tothe Eaſt of Tartary, ſo it muſt 
be Weſterly Winds. which muſt infect that 
Country with the Plague, if it proceeds from 
what I imagine: But we do not yet find that 
Weſterly Winds are frequent in thoſe Parts; 
or if they are, we may be aſſured they can- 
not blow at the ſame, time when the Inſedi. 
are hatch'd and carry'd tlie contrary way by 
© the Wind from Tartary. We are inform'd, 
that upon the Coaſt of China the Winds are 
ſo regular, that from October to March they 
Kage blow from the North-Eaſt, and 
- from that Month to ed the direct con- 
trary Way. — - 
.I have now given you what die denden 
I have made concerning peſtilential Diftem- 
pers, Which I think may, in ſome meaſure, 
6 nen Wan pe Notion of — 
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1 5 ö Ne Bed is the common Help 
made uſe of by Gardeners to for- 
Ward the Growth of a Plant, 
and force Vegetation, when the 
e eg is not warm enough. By 

this means (if it be managed with Skill) 
the hotteſt Climate of the World may be 
ſo nearly imitated, that Seeds of Plants 
brought from any Country between the 
Tropics may be made to flouriſh : In a word, 

it is both curious and uſeful. . 

In order therefore to have a right Under- 
ſtanding. of the Hor Bed, let us conſider 
what Degree of Heat is required for the 
Growth of Plants we are to raiſe upon it; 
for Nature muſt be imitated as near as poſ- 
: H 3 ſible, 


* i 
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ſible, and not forced or exceeded, if we hope 
Cor Succeſs in our Undertaking; 
Heat and Moifture are certainly the Rudi- 
ments af Vegetation; and therefore who- 
ever would promote the Growth of a Plant 
muſt contriye how to have them both in ſuch 
due Proportion, as that neither one nor the 
other exceeds thoſe Limits which Nature 
has allotted for the Growth of Plants. A 
dry Hegt we find rather ſcorches and ſhrinks 
a Plant than ANT it grow; and wet, if it 
is not quickly exhaled from 'the Root of 2 
Plant, chills it, and often injures it paſt Re- 
covery. A moderate Sweating Heat there- 
fore is the moſt defirable, ſuch as is rais'd 
by the Ferment of wet Straw or Horſe- 
Litter, which for a time will ſend forth 
from the Earth lying upon it, that gentle 
Steam, impregnated with Vegetative Salts, 
: which we find contributes fo much to the 
| Growth of Plants, beſides the putting thoſe 
Juices into motion which are odg'd: in the 
Root, and circulating them thro? the Veſſels 
of the Plant. | 
| The Steam which I ſuppoſe to riſe from 
tbe Noot into the Wood. Veſſels of Plants to 
furniſh them with Sap, Chap. I. Part I. of 
_ this Work, will indeed, of it ſelf, keep a 
> . . Plot alive; but then at the ſame time the 
Bark, Leaves, and other Spongy Parts of a 
Plant which encompaſſes the Sap-Veſſe!s) 
if wy are over ary, will ſhrink and Poſe 
* thole 


by 
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Whoſe 72/els ſo very cloſe, thit they then 
onot admit the Sep to circulate thro them 
Wn ſuch Quantity as is neceſſary to ſupport 


he Plant in Vigour; on the contrary, when 


he parenchimous or ſpongy Parts of Plants 


ö from the Earth, then the Sap-Veſſelt are alſo 
more open, and at liberty to receive the 
Nouriſhment rifing from the Roots. 

viants which are cultivated in Pots, and fer 


ve allow them large Pors, freſh Earth, and 
Water enough, and Air, as much as they 


only for want of that Steam which is always 


abroad (more or leſs) riſing from the Earth 
in the Day, and condenſing and falling upon 


them again at Night. 

Nor can the Pots, ſet ſingly in a Cham- 
ber, have this help as thoſe have which are 
ſet together for Shelter in the Winter in a 


8 Green-Houſe; the number of Pots, in a 


Collection of Planta, - affording Stæam enough 


to nouriſh one another, which one fingle 


Pot muſt want. 


The like is to be obſerv'd in a dry Sean. 
when we are forced to water Plants that ſtand 
abroad z they are by $24 help but juſt kẽpt 


+ alive, 


ie kept moiſt by the aſcending Yapours, 
which continually rife round about them 


To explain this, let us conſider thoſe 
| W {ingly in Chambers, and other places of the 
as Houſe for Ornament in the Summer; tho? 


have in a Green Houſe; how ſenſibly do 
they decline in a few Days, which happens 


* 
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alive, / becauſe the Earth roumd about them is 
ſo dry, that it hardly emits any Steam, or at 
leaſt not enough to ſupport them; but when 
Rain has failen, we find a contrary Effect; the 
Vapour then riſes from the Earth every 
where about the Plamt, and make them 
flouriſh : So that I prefer the Floating of 
Grounds, for the Welfare of many Kinds of 
Plants, before. ſimple Watering 3. but there 
are ſome particular Sorts which it would de- 
ſtroy, as I ſhall explain elſewhere. - 

A Hot Bed then appears to be of Uſe ſo 

long only as it can ſend out ſuch Vapour from 
the Earth lying upon it, asis neceſſary for the 
Support of the Plants; and when it wants 
the Heat which is requir'd: for that-purpoſe, 
it muſt be renew'd; for elſe the Moiſture, 
which muſt be maintain'd to nouriſſi the 
Roots of the Plants growing in it, will chill 
and deſtroy them. T would not be ſup- 
poſed here to mean the Steam which ariſes 
from the Dung it ſelf, for that is known to 
be deſtructive to all. Plents ; tis the Pepour 

only which the Hear of the Dung evapo- 
rates from the Earth lying upon it, which 
will help the Plants, and that too muſt be 
temperate and well qualified, left it ſcal'd 
them, which may be moderated according 
to our Deſire, by I eg the Earth upon our 


Hot Bed of a due tcknels, anſwerable to 
the Heat 825 it. . 


Hari bg 
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us given my Opinion concern- 
. gore —— 1 in a Hot Bed, I 
5 l in te next place proceed to give proper 
Directions for making it. The Dung of 
We Hſe or Aſes, ſuch as is taken freſh: out of 
me Stables or Stalls, is the moſt proper for 
our purpoſe ; it ſhould then be thrown up 
into a Heap, wich a few Sea-Cole Aſhes 
among it, and very well water'd. In oY 
State, if the Quantity be very large, 1 
ſhould lie to heat about eight Days; but ab 
or three Loads only ied not lie above Half 
that time before you uſe it. The Bed then 
muſt be mark d out ſomewhat more than 


your Frames; the length of it running from 
te ef, ſo chat it may face the Sun. 
Some Gardeners dig a Trench a Spit deep to 
make the Beds in; and others ſave that 
Trouble, and thake it all above Ground: I 
W have try'd both ways, and find ſo little dif- 

terence, that I cannot ſay which is beſt: But 
I think if che Grbund be wet and ſpringy. 
it is moſt reaſonably to make the Bed quite 
above Ground, leaſt the Dung be cd. 
In the ſpreading of the Dung, we muſt 
chiefly have regard to lay it equal in every 
=> that when the Bed comes to ſettle, it 

nay not lie uneaven; and beſides, that it 
right heat altogether : 'The whole » muſt be 
trodden down from time to time, as freſh 


Euter! is laid upon * till at length the Bed 


three Foot wide, anſwerable to the Sie f 
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is of the Subſtance you deſire, which ought 
to be (in Winter) about three Foot high. 
Having thus prepared your Bed, ſet on 
your Frames, and put the Earth you deſign 
for it upon the Dung, laying it ridge-wiſe, 
that it may be more conveniently; turn'd 
over as as you ſee occaſion, if the Bed 
ſhould burn. When you find the extream 
Heut begins to abate, level the Earth upon 
it, to ſoeẽ what Seeds you deſign; minding 
always to have upon your Bed five or ſix 
Inches thick of Earth to prevent the ex- 
tream Heat of the Dung from ſpoiling your 
Crop; and that the Roots of whatever you 
ſow or plant, may always keep free from the 
Dung, which whether it be hot or cold 
ſpoils moſt Plants that touch it. In ſhort, 
to ſee. the working of two or three Beds, 
if a Man is careful to make Obſervation of 
them, will better inform him than any 
written Directions; for ſome Beds will heat 
ſooner than others. And again, I have 
known one Bed out- laſt three in its Heat, 
which depends partly upon the Nature of 
the Dung it is made of, and alſo in the true 
Method of working it. The Frames which 
cover theſe Beds likewiſe, contribute greatly 
to the maintaining the Heat in them. A 
large Frame requires a greater Heat to warm 
the Air it encloſes than a ſmall one: So if 
two Beds were made equally (as poſſible) 
of the ſame Strength; the one cover 'd wb 
1 | | a large 


r 2 a 
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ane Frame, and the other with a leſs; that 
== with the large Frame would fooner cool than 
Ws the other, and perhaps preſerve a Plant, when 
Es thoſe under a fmalter Frame would burn: 
And the too frequent opening of a Bed 
likewiſe contributes to cool it much fooner 
than it would otherwife be. In a word, 
rather defire' fuch Hear only in your Hor 
Bed, as will ſuffice to keep out the Froſt, 
than covet to make your Plants grow quick. 
But as it is not ſuppos'd that any Hor Bed, 
without ſome Help, can maintain its Heat 
long enough to bring what we plant upon it 
to Perfection; fo it is commonly practiſed 
when it begins to cool, to cut away the 
Sides of it ſlope-ways, and lay ing freſh Dung 
to them, it recovers its loſt Heat, which is 
calPd Backing or Lining of a Red; and this 
Work the ſkilful Gardeners will repeat ſome- 
times five or ſix times in a Seaſon, as they 
ſe occaſion, rather than make freſh Beds. + 
If a ſufficient Quantity of Dung freſh 
from the Stable cannot be eafily compaſs d, 
we yet need not be deſtitute of a Hot Bed; 
ſome Horſe-Litter already cold; Strate ſteep d 
in Pond Mater two or three Days; Graſs, 
Cole-Aſbes; and if they can be had, the 
Grains of Malt after Brewing, or damaged 
Bran made very wet; if they are thrown 
together in a Heap, and well water'd, will 


ferment and heat as well as any Dung we can 
deſu N v3 N # j 14 * | 8 0 


It 
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Dan gell rotted; let theſe lie in a Heap to- 


Qulture of Gr umbers and Melons . And firſt 


* "Hat Inprovemence of 
t remains now 2 that I give Directions 
for compaſing of Earth proper for our Ho: 
Bed, which ſhould always be light, freſh, and 


Well ſifted, conſidering how tender the Roots 


will be of thoſe things which are, to grow in 0 
I, Take 5 of frelk ſandy Loom. one 
If, and add to it an equal Part of . 9-(:. 


— — well mix d, to be ſcreen'd or 1 
= ih it is wanted!: Wi Leaves, well 
a. are allo > gaod af AY is want- 


of M ELON 8. ace ERS and 
Mu 5 N on. hai nene. | 


AV ING in heats Clap 
ter given the neceilary DireRjons 
E for preparing a Hot Bed, I ſhall 
do proceed to offer ſome Obſer⸗ 
vations and Experim ents 'I haveimade, in the 


cencetning 4he:raifing the Plants for. the Ge- 
neral or Simmer Crop, for tis that we mult 
depend upon for a Quantity of Fruit. To- 
wards the beginning bf March is time enough 
to put in the Seeds of Melon, which we 
ory ign for Ridge Plants; thoſe, if the 11 a 

i 
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e moderately” warm, and in good temper, 
wilt come up and id be fit to plant out four 
F : [ — a. part about a Week after lowing, 


j * [] 
+ 
Y * 


they may thus remain till their firſt Leaf is 
bout the bigneſs of a Crown; piece; and 
men when the ſecond or third Joint appears, 
Neut off che prime Leader from each Plant, 
© near the Er. Leaves or Lobes, and they 
au each of them quietly put out three 
other Runners, which will produce Fruit 
a 5 and thoſe alſo are commonly 
prund at every third or fourth Joint when 
chey come to run; this is the common 
£7 W 


| 
| 


* About the latter End of April, or TAY firſt 
Week in May, the Melon Plants, thus rais'd, 
WE will be fit to plant upon Ridges, which 
WH ſhould be made thus: Cut a Trench about 
two Foot and half wide, and fixteen Inches 
deep, in which lay of Horſe-Litter, pre- 
= par'd' as I have directed for the Hor Bed, 
about” two Foot thick, which will raiſe it 
fornewhat above the Surface of the Ground: 

In this Work take care to ſpread the Dung 

equally, and tread it over gently to ſettle it; 
then zt the diſtance of about four Foot in 
the middle Line of the Ridge, make Holes 
about ten luches over, and about ſix Inches 
deep, and fill them with the prepared Earth: 
After this cover the whole with the ſame 
Soll, about five Tnclies thick, and make them 
inte flat Beds four Foot wide, for the Vines - 


to*run upon. 2 About 
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About two or three Days aſter the Ridges 
are thus prepar'd, plant two Melon Plants 
in each Hole, ſprinkling them with Water 
(that has been , warmed in the Sun) and 
covering them with Square or Bell Glaſſes ; 
immediately upon which, either Mats or 
Straw ſhould be put. to keep the Plants from 
withering by the Sun's Heat, till they have 
ſtruck Root; and ſo likewiſe ſhould Cucum- 
ber Plants be ordered, if they are planted 
out upon Ridges at this time of the Year, 
but they require no pruning. _ S046 12298 
| About the latter End of May, or a Fort- 
night after planting, they will be in a grow- 
ing Poſture ; and then if the Eaſterhj dry 
Winds are ceasd, tilt up the Glaſſes about 
an Inch in the Heat of the Day, to give 
them Air for two or three Hours, that by 
degrees they may be harden'd to the Weather. 
It is now I cannot help taking notice of two 
or three things practiſed by the Gardeners in 
theCrlture of Melons and Cucumbers; which 
altho' they may perchance be generally pra- 
Riſed, yet I am ſure they deviate. from 
the Laws of Nature; and Experience has 
ſhewn me, that their Work in thoſe. Points 
is needlefs, and might better be avoided. 
In the firſt place, when à Melon or Cucum- 
ber- Plant is in Bloſſom, it is cuſtomary for 
them to pull off all the falſe Bloſſoms, which 
they fay would weaken the Plant ; but if 
. =thoſe are the Male Flowers, as they ſeem to 
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be, it is them that are ordained by Nature 
to ſet the Fruit, (which T think I have al- 
ready explain d.) In the next place it is a 
common Practice to lay the ſeveral Leaders 
of the Vines at equal Diſtances from one ano- 
ther, and often lift them up to view the 
young Fruit, which is very hurtful} for that 
the Veſſels which convey the Juices to the 
Fruit are very tender, and ſubject to be 
bruiſed by the leaſt bending from their Place 
of natural Growth. But yet more than 
this; I have ſeen a Bed of Melon Plants, 
which an Ingenious Profeſſor of Gardeni 
has prun d and laid in order (as he call'd it) 
with great Dexterity, and had no falſe Bloſ- 
ſoms left upon them, that have from time 
to time offer'd abundance of Fruit Bloſſoms , 
and by being frequently handled and di- 
ſturb'd, have not ſet one Fruit; while on the 
other Hand two other Plants of "Melons, 
which were ſown later, by a Month or 
more, and had been diſregarded, ſurpriz d 
him with ſeveral large Fruit, when he hard- 
ly expected to find them in Bloſſom: And 
fo in the Vines, for forward Cucumber, the 
Fruit that ſets firſt ſeldom comes to Per- 
fection, becauſe upon all Occaſions the Vine 
is taken up to look how it comes forward ; 
but in the moſt remote Corner of the Bed, 
where the Plants are the leaſt regarded, com- 
monly comes the firſt perfect Fruit. And 
laſtly, I find another Practice too 8 
* | whic 
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* Wick 4 account. as unrraſonable as the 
= others, -and/that is the expoſing a young ſet 
| - Frait to the Sun, by taking away the Leaves 
From about it. A Coins of {mall Expe- 
rience may know that Fruit of any Sort 
grows beſt in the Shade, and that the im- 
mediate Heat of the Sun is only neceſſary 
for the Ripening of Fruit, and not for the 
Growth of it; for the Sun-Beaus falling 
directly upon a Plant dries and pinches the 
| Fefſels of it 5 ſo that the Sap wanting a free 
Paſſage, it is impoſſible it can fill the Plant 
ſo quickly and plentifully, as it would do if 
the Parts were larger and more open, ſuch as 
= they are always in the Shade; and that this is 
bk Truth, I appeal to common Experience, 
Whether Fruit growing in the Shade, is not 
. e the Wen growing 1 in the full 
UM. 

In Spain, portug al, and the Sourh Parts of 
Does: the Melon. Gardens are ſeldom re- 
garded after they are ſown, till the Fruit 
begins to ripen. And I have been inform'd 
1 by ſome Inhabitants: of thoſe Places, that 
* they never fail of good and large Fruit in 
_— great Quantity, altho' they give them no 
— Dreſſing than whart.is. neceſſary to pre- 
pare ehr Ground for the benen, of, "the 

It was the Opinion of fam af. the. An- 
Kent, that Women ſhould not , always be 
AA to come among Plants, for that at 

| Certain 
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bertain Periods the very Approach of a 
Female was pernicious and deſtructive to 
them; but that Notion, with many others 
of the like Nature, have long fince been 
deſtroy'd by Experience to the contrary, and 
ſeems only to have been maintain'd for want 
of better Judgment, V 
But now ſuppoſing our Melons are fully 
ſet, we may then count about forty Days to 
the Time of their ripening, which I think 
is obſerv'd as a Rule among moſt experienc'd 
Gardeners + Give them gentle Waterings, 
now and then, if the Earth be extream dry; 
for Melons do not delight in abundance of 
wet, neither will the Fruit be well taſted if 
the Plants are kept too moiſt; But Cucum- + 
bers love frequent Refreſhings of Water, and 
will not proſper-without it. Upon the Set- 
ting of a Melon it is commonly practis'd, 

and with good Reaſon enough, to pinch or 
prune off the running Branches two Joints 
above the Fruit; fo that all the Sap, ap- 
pointed for the Nouriſhmentof that Branch, 
may be turn'd into the young Fruit for its 
Nouriſhment. This may contribute to make 
the Fruit large, if it be well guarded with 
Leaves from the ſcorching Rays of the Sun, 
during the Time of its Growth: But as 
ſoon as it is fully compleated, then indeed 
it cannot well be too much expos'd to the 

Sun's Heat, even to receive it thro' a Glaſs, 
Which will forward its ripening, as may be 

PART III. En known 
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2 Faru the agreeable Odour it will ſend 
© FJorth When it is fit for the Table. 
 - _- .. For the more certain producing of Melons 
of a right Flavour, let me adviſe that no 
U Cucumber Plants be ſet near them, leaſt the 
4 Male Duft of the Cucumbers ſhould happen 
= to be carry'd with the Wind: upon the Bloſ- 
121 of the Melons, and perhaps ſet them 
or Fruit, which will then certainly give the 
Melons, fo produced, the Reliſh of the Cu- 
'$ cumber. in proportion as the Farina happens 
to fall in greater or leſſer quantity. See 
Part I. Chap. Il. Of the Generation of 
During the Growth of the Vines, the 
Earth they run upon ſhould be carefully 
kept weeded and ſtir'd gently on the Sur- 
face; for the Roots both of Melons and 
Cucumbets are tender, and always ſhoot out 
in length as far as the Branches reach: But 
ſome indeed more than others, are ſubject 
to run into Vine, and that for two Rea- 
ſons: Fir/t, All Plants, either of Melons or 
Cucumber, as their Fruit is greater or ſmaller, 
produce Vines of greater Size, or leſſer Pro- 
portlon. I have known Vines of large Me- 
ons that would ſhoot (if they were left at 
liberty) about fix Foot in a Summer, and the 
mall Sorts have not grown two Foot; and fo 
_-: in Cucumbers, one Root of the large Turly 
> Nu has produced as much Vine as four or five 
1 Roots of the ſhort prickly Cucumber, which 
7 ought 


E A - 


ought to be conſider d when we plant the 
Ridges ;' one Plant of a large Kind, if it 
thrive, will be enough for one Hole, when 
erhaps of ſinaller Sorts, three or four may 
neceſſary for the ſame purpoſe. But, 
2dly, all freſh Seeds of Melons and Cucum- 
bers will produce much larger Vines than 
thoſe Seeds which have been kept ſeveral 
Years. | New Seed is apt to draw ſuch plen- 
ty of Nouriſhment, that it is ſeldom pro- 
lifick; for too haſty thriving is ever an Ene- 
my to Breeding or Proleficity. So on the 
other hand, when I have ſown Melon and 
Cucumber-Seeds of ſeven or eight Years 
old, the Vines have been cloſe jointed, and 
more ſubje& to produce Fruit. | 
The Italiant have a Melon which is com- 
monly ripe about Chriſtmas, and eſteem'd 
among them as a Rarity ; ſome of the Seeds 
of it are now in ſeveral Gardens in England; 
but I know not whether every one is ac- 
quainted- with the right Method of its 
Management, therefore ſhall venture to give 
my Advice concerning the raiſing and pre- 
ſerving that Rarity of the Winter : The 
Seeds ſhould be fown towards the latter End 
of April, or in May, in a Bed moderately 
warm; and the Plants, when they are come 
up, be ſo ordered, that the Fruit ſhould not 
come to its full Growth *til} the latter End 
of September, or middle of October, the 
natural Warmth of the Summer, without 
„ e any 
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any Art, will be ſufficient for that End, till 

the cold Evenings in Auguſt begin to ap- 
proach ; then it will be neceſſary to ſhelter 
both the Plants and Fruit from the Frofts 
and cold Dee, till you think your Fruit 
will grow no bigger; and in the Heat 
of tlie Day, ſtrip the Plants of their Leaves; 
let the Sun then dry the Stalks, and pull 
them up by the Roots to hang up afterward 
ina Green-Houſe, or ſome ſuch well-expoſed 
place, to dry more thorowly; after which 
they may be tied up by the Stalks in a dry 
Room, or laid in Cheſts of Bran, or very dry 
Sand, to keep them from the Winter Air till 
Chriſtmas ;, if they are not then ripe enough, 
' wrap them in a Cloth, and lay them in a 
_ Horſe-Dunghill for about twenty four Hours, 
which will ferment their Juices, and cauſe 
Ripeneſs, as I have heard, and am apt to be- 
heve. #3; 7 
But ſeeing that the Pride of tlie Gardeners 
about London chiefly conſiſts in the Pro- 
duction of Melons and Cucumbers at times 
either before or after the natural Seaſon, - I 
ſhall alſo preſcribe ſome Rules for the Raiſing 
and Cultivating them at thoſe times, which 
I ſhall lay down in as plain Terms as poſ- 


. a 


Mloſt of the Gardeners I am acquainted 
with make their Seed-Bed for theſe Plants 
in January, altho* ſometimes the Ground is 
cover d at that time with Snom near a Foot 

p ' thick; 
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thick; but I muſt confeſs, I ſhall never follow 
that Method while I have any regard to the 
Ways of Nature: For is it reaſonable to be- 
lieve, that young Plants, tender as they 
muſt be when they are thus juſt forced out 
of the Ground, can be able to withſtand the 
leaſt Air from abroad, when Froſts and Blaſts 
continually reigns And to. preſerve them 
without Air is as impoſſible : Therefore to 
go morereaſonably to work, prepare a Hot Bed 
about four Foot ſquare, and two Foot high, 
in the firſt Week of October, and ſow the 
Seeds both of Melons and Cucumbers in it, when 
the Heat of it is moderated ; a Week after 
they are come up, plant them four Inches 
apart on the ſame Bed, after having ſtir'd 
the Earth very well: In this Month the 
Days are commonly warm, and in ſuch 
Weather they ought to have as much Air 
you can poſſibly give them; but the Nig 45 
are uncertain, and therefore the Plants mult 
then be cover'd up cloſe with the Glaſſes and 
Mats over them. In this firſt raifing of the 
Plants, 2 ſkilful Gardener may make them 
as hardy as he pleaſes ; for it is not his Buſi- 
neſs ſa much to draw or force them, as to 
| ſtrengthen them againſt Winter. HY 

All Annuals are as naturally diſpoſed to 
live from the Autumn to the Spring, if they 
are kept from flowing in the Winter, as they 
are commonly known to flouriſh in the Sum- 
mer Months; and both Cucumbers and Me- 


t I 3 | lans, 
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- -lons, which are likewiſe of the Annual Race, 
might as well be kept the Winter as any 
other Exotick es whatſoever, if we 
would not let them bloſſom before Chriſtmas. 
I have my ſelf kept young Plants of Ama- 
ranths, and of the Naftertium Indicum, 
which 1 ſowed in Autumn, till the Summer 
following, only in a common Green-Houſe ; 
and I am perſwaded Cucumber Plants might 
be preſerv'd almoſt with as little trouble. I 


_ am inform'd, that the laſt Year a Gardener 


' owed Tome Curumber- Seeds as' ſoon as he 


had gathered them, and cut Fruit from thoſe 


Plants very early in January 

When the Plants are in the ſecond Joint, 

I would adviſe chat they be either planted in 
{mall Garden. Pots, or Baſkets, open on their 
Sides, made with Oziers, about ten Inches 
over the Top, and four Inches deep; ſo may 
we more eaſily remove them without Damage 
from one Bed to another, as the Severity of 
the Seaſon may require: But I prefer the 
Baſkets rather than the Pots ; becauſe when 
the Plants begin to run, the Roots are at full 
liberty to find their way into the neigh- 
— Earth of the Bel they are to ſtand 
in, without tranſplanting, which might en- 


"1 danger them: In one of thoſe Baſkets may 


be planted about five or fix Plants, leaſt any 
of them ſhould go off; tho? it is reaſonable 
to believe, tliat a Plant, which has had the 
Nat of a „ declining 3 to 

ö arden 
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harden it ſelf in, will not be fo ſubje& to ſuf- 
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fer by the Weather, or require ſo much 
Heat to maintain it, as thoſe which make 
their firſt Appearance in the mids of Froſt 
and Snow, Tn ſhort, let the Gardener ra- 
ther endeavour to defend them from the Wea- 
ther, than to force them; as the Bed cools, 
Fe him line the Back and Front of it with 
freſh Dung; let the Plants receive as much 
Air and Sun as he can reaſonably give them, 
and guard them well with Straw and Matts 
in the Night, and there is no doubt but he 
will have Fruit early enough ; but I ſpeak 
to the Ingenious, who may yet improve 
what I have ſaid, and not to thoſe who de- 


ſpiſe Learning becauſe they know little. 


I ſhall now conclude this Section with a 
Word or two concerning the raiſing of Cucum- 
bers on the Natural Ground for Pickling; 
for this we have no more to do than chuſe 
a Piece of Ground pretty rich, and well ex- 
poſed to the Sun; and after having wrought 
it well with a Spade, make Holes in the 
Form of Baſons, about four Foot diſtant 
from each other, and ſow the Seeds in them 
the firſt Week in May, if the Weather be 


ſettled ; put at leaſt a Dozen Seeds in a 


Hole, for it is much better to have Plants to 
fling away, than to want a Crop, which 
often happens by being too covetous of Seeds. 
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P Of MusHrooms. 
' Hoever has been accuſtoffied to eat 


V Y Muſbrooms, will certainly allow 
them to be one of the greateſt Dainties the 
Earth affords, eſpecially the Morel, Trufle, 
and Champignion ; the two firſt have been 
found in but few Places in England ; but I 
am apt to believe they are as plentiful with 
us as the other, if they were skilfully ſought 
after; they are to be met with in the 
Woods ; the Morels chiefly appear in April, 
and the Trufle about that time may be dug 
out of the Ground, for they. never appear 
above the Earth. Thoſe who make it their 
Buſineſs in Foreign Countries to gather the 
Trufles, have only one way (as I can learn) 
to find out where they grow, and that is by 
the help of a Hog, who they lead in a String 
thro* the Woods, ſuffering him to root up 
the Earth as he goes along; for Swine be- 
ing very voracious of them, diſcover them 
by their Smell, and turn them out of the 
Ground; of theſe Kinds I have not known 
any that have been propagated by Art, as 

the Champignions have been, which tho' this 
laſt kind is common enough in many Places 
in England, without any Culture, yet it 
turns to good Account to raiſe them in our 
Gardens, ſince the Trouble of doing it is 
not conſiderable, and their Uſe begins to be 
r R " known, 
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known. The true Champig nion has its Fleſh 
very white, firſt appearing like a Button, 
with a Footſtalk adhering to it, the Chives 
within it are of a Fleſh Colour, and as the Cap 
of it explains it ſelf, thoſe Chives become 
darker by Degrees, and are at length black : 
I have — ſome of the Caps when they 
have been fully explain'd about ſix Inches 
cover, and of a conſiderable Thickneſs. This 
kind 1s the only fort I can recommend for its 
Goodneſs among the Cap-Muſbrooms, and 
then only when they are freſh* and free 
from Worms, which are apt to breed in 
them, their Stalks eſpecially, and ſuch are 
not accounted . wholeſome, We commonly 
find this ſort growing in rich Paſture-Groynds 
about the latter end of July, or in Auguſt and 
September, after Rains have fallen. | 
The Obſervations I have made concerning 
the natural Produce of Muſbrooms, ſeem to 
diſcover that they are produced by ſome Pu- 
trifaction in the Earth, or in thoſe Bodies 
they are apt to grow upon; we have not in 
England leſs than 100 different Kinds that I 
have obſerv'd, beſides thoſe very minute Sorts 
that can only be difcern'd with the Micro- 
ſcope in the Moldineſs of Fruit and Liquors, 
which. laſt Kinds are fo quick of Growth, 
that in leſs than twelve Hours time they are 
"Les ; and ſhedding their Seeds, ſeveral 
undreds of the fame Kinds immediately 
yegetate 3 whence it is that Maris ſo 
0 | don 
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ſoon overſpreads thoſe Bodies it once -infedss. 


The Rings of Muſhrooms, which are often 
ſeen upon Downs, Plains, and Commons, are 
called by the Country People Faries Dances; 


theſe are not always of one Sort of Muſbroom, 


but various, according to the Soil that produces 
them. It is obſervable, that the Graſs is always 
much greener and ranker in the Line where 
thoſe Muſhrooms appear, than in other Places of 
the fame Grounds, which I have often won- 
der'd at, as well as the exat Figure of a Cir- 
cle they have repreſented. When I enqui- 
red into the Reaſon of this ſtrange Producti- 
on, I diſcover'd two Things worth Obſerva- 
tion; the firſt was, that juſt under the 
Turf where the Muſhrooms were growing, 
was. a Tradt or Path made by Piſmires, 


which was not only hollow in many Places 


at that Time, but the very Coyering of that 
Paſſage was made of Earth extreamly fine, 


. which thoſe Creatures had flung up: The 


Fineneſs of the Earth wrought by thoſe la- 
borious Animals might very reaſonably con- 


tribute to the extraordinary Vegetation of the 
Graſs growing upon it, and the Hollow- 
neſs of the Ground underneath” might pro- 


duce that Moldineſs within it, which after- 
wards might be formed into Muſhrooms ; for 
it has always been my Opinion, that if 
Earth is made extreamly fine, and by that 
means the Salto of it more at liberty to act, 
whatever grows upon it will be much more 
e 3 vigorous. 
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| vigorous. Again we find by Experience, that 
in ſuch places where the Ground lies hol- 
low near the Surface, it always turns muſty 
and moldy. # F 
But 2dly, Garden-Snails, the large black 
Dew-Snails, and others without Shells, 
call'd Slugs, when they couple, always 
make choice of ſhort Graſs to creep upon : 
It is their manner, when they generate, to 
take a large Compaſs upon the Ground, and 
meet one another : Thus I have ſeen them 
creep ina Circle for more than half an Hour, 
going over the fame Ground at leaſt twenty 


times before they could join, leaving upon 


the Graſs where they crept, a viſcous ſhining 
Matter, So that it may be, that Slime when 
it putrifies may produce the Muſhrooms we 
find growing in Circles upon Commons; 
and I am the more apt to believe it fo, 
| becauſe I have more than once obſerv'd; 
that where a Snail has left ſuch a 
Tract upon the Graſs, a few Days afterwards 
I have found Muſhrooms to come up: But 
it muſt be obſery'd, that ſuch as come up in 
this manner are not fit to eat. However, I 


ſuppoſe from Hints of thiskind it was, that the 


edible Kind was firſt propagated in theGarden. 


It is practiſed in France, to dig a Trench 
five or fix. Inches deep in the Ground, and 
lay in it either the Dung of Horſes, Mules, 
or Aſſes Ridge-wiſe, in the Shape of an 4ſs's 
Back; then cover the Dung about * or 
Fe CERT. 
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par'd, water it twice or three times a Week, 
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three Inches thick with freſh Earth, fuch as 
is juſt taken from under a Turf, rather 
ſandy than otherwiſe, and then cover the 
whole Bed either with Straw or dry Litter, 
as well to defend it from the Froſt in the 
Winter, as from the ſcorching Heat of tlie 
Summer Sun. The Bed being thus pre- 


without taking off the Covering of Straw, 
and in about two Month's time the Muſhrooms 
will begin to appear, and muſt then be cut 
as they come up, and not drawn up by the 
Root. Theſe Beds may be made every 
N ang to produce e oer. all the Lear 

Out. 

The late Famous Mr. Harri ſon of Henly 
made Muſbroom-Beds much after the ſame 
manner, only . inſtead of Horſe-Dung he 
made uſe of old Thatch, which he told me 
turn'd muſty, and grew moldy much. ſooner 
than Horſe-Dung, and would produce Muſb- 
rooms quicker, and in greater Plenty; but 
either way will do very well. 

So I havelikewiſe known the Melon Ridges, 
which have been made as I have directed, about 


Autumn to produce Misſbrooms, eſpecially if 


the Earth upon them has not been of any 
great Subſtance; and that Straw or Litter 
has been laid upon them, and frequently 


| water d. 


It is ſaid, that the Cuttings of the White 
Poplar or Hel about the Root, being dent 


* — * 
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in hot Water, well fermented with 72/8, 
will produce very good Muſhrooms in a few 
Days: And it is likewiſe reported, that the 
looſe Chips of the ſame Tree, being buried 
in a decay'd Hot Bed, will do the like. 

About Naples there is a Sort of Stone 
which produces good Muſhrooms, if it be 
laid in a moiſt place, or well water'd, 
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C194. 8:.-HL.. 
Of EscuLEnT Roos, or ſuch as are 
proper for Table Uſe. 


RAE HE Root, which are commonly 

made uſe of for the Table are 
Parſnips, Carrots, Turneps, Skir- 
rte, ScorZonera, Beets, Ra- 


diſb orſe-Radiſh, Potatoes, Feruſalem- 


ſhes, H 
Artichoke, Onions and Leeks, and their 
Kinds. 45 
'SECT.'r. 

| Of the PARSNIP. 


»O begin with the Parſnip; it affords 
+ a large ſweet Root, very nouriſhing, 
and of great uſe in the Winter . This Plant 
delights in a rich Soil, where the Root of it 

1727 will 


when they have been above ground about 2 


Pa ARRO TS delight in ſandy Soil, where 
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will become very large, but ſhbtild. not be 
eaten till the Froſts have entered the Ground. 
The Seed of it are fown in March, and 
will come up in about three Weeks time; 


Month, they muſt be hough'd, leaving the 
ſpace of about five or fix Inches between the 
Plants. A ſkilful Gardener will fow Radiſbes 
among them, which in about forty Days ma 
be drawn off; or ſometimes Spinage, which 
will alſo be fit to cut before the Parſnips he- 
gin to ſpread. And indeed it is not the leaſt 
part of a Gardener's Skill to underſtand how 
to double Crop his Ground with ſuch: things 
as will not ſpoil one another, Aſter the firſt 
houghing of the Parſnipt, keep them as 
clean from Weeds as poſſible, till they are 
full grown, and then take them up and keep 
them in Sand for Uſe, 3 


SECT. II. 
Of” the C AKK Or. 


A 1 their Roots will grow to a great bigneſs, 
and be much ſweeter, and more free from 
Worms than thoſe which are ſown in rich 
Garden Ground. Sow thoſe you deſign for 
inter Uſe at the ſame time you ſow Parſnips ; 
and ih-the ſame manner fling in among them 
Radiſhes and a few Lettuce; when they are 

1 | come 
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come up, hough them as I have directed for 
the Parſnips, and take them up when they 
are full grown, to be kept in Sand for Win- 


ter. About London the Gardeners are curi- 
ous to have young Carrots for the Spring, 


which they raiſe in the following manner. 
Towards the End of July they prepare a Piece 
of Ground, and ſow it when it is moſt like- 
ly to rain; and about Mic haelmas ( if the 
Seeds be good) and the Weather has been 
favourable, the Roots will be ſomewhat 
larger than a Tobacco-Pipe, and the March 
following will be fit to draw for the Table; 
but this Crop muſt be ſoon gather'd, leaſt 
they run to Seed, which they will certainly 
do in May, and then they will not be fit to 
eat. But that there may not want ſome to 
ſucceed theſe, I have known an ingenious 
Gardener make a Hot Bed in February, which 
he cover*d about fix Inches thick with Earth, 
and ſow'd it with Radiſh and Carrot-Seed, 
covering it in bad Weather with Mats upon 
Hoops. The Radiſbes will ſoon be fit to 
draw, and the Carrors be ready for the 
Table about May, when the Spring Crop is 
gone. | 


18 "New Improvements , 
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SE C 'off 
Of the TukN Ep. 


TT URNEPS have many Excellencies; 
\ and are more generally propagated 
about London than any other Root ; they 
are a wholſ{ome Diet, and are of extraordi- 
nary Uſe to the Farmer for feeding Cows 
and. Sheep. This kind of Root is always 
ſweeter in a _— Soil than any other 
Ground, but will have larger Roots if the 
Land be ſomewhat inclinable to Loam. 
From the middle of July to the tenth of 
Auguſt,” and not later, the Seeds may be put 
into the Ground, that the Roots may have 
time to apple (as they call it) before Win- 
ter. When the Plants have two or three 
Leaves a- piece, they ſhould be hough'd at 
the diſtance I preſcrib'd for Carrots and 
Parſnips, and this Crop will be off time 
enough in the Spring either to ſow Barley 
or any other Grain or Seed on the ſame Spot. 
It is ſeldom practiſed, tho' I think it would 
be very acceptable, to provide Turneps for 
the Summer: And indeed I ſee no reaſon 
why we may not have them all the Year 
about: We may ſow them in the Spring 
as well as at Autumn; but planting them out 
from Seedling- Plants in the Spring and Sum- 
mer Months will do much better. I have 
| | | more 
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more than once known the Experience of 

this way, and find it to anſwer as one would 

deſire. Nen . 8110 BY 2 £54 

"6 55g S$ CSV; 
Of the SK1KRE'T. 


T HE Skirtet has a very agreeable Root, 


- 


1 altho' it is propagated but in few Gar- 
ens , and it may be, the Rarity of it is 
owing to the want of the right way of Cul- 
, IM tivating it. We may propagate it two ways, 
either by ſowing the Seeds in March, or by 
tranſplanting the OH. ſets fromthe Roots in that 
Month : It delights in a light rich Soil, 
ſomewhat. moiſt, which I find contributes 
to make the Roots large. About nine Years 
e ſince a Gardener in Surrey ſent to me for 
it ſome Seeds of this Plant, and ſow'd them 
din a black moory Soil, which had lately 
1c been a Plantation of Aſparagus; in that Spot 
of Ground he had the largeſt Skirrers I ever 
t. faw, and very ſweet; but about London tis 
d more generally practis'd to raiſe them from 
or Slips or Sets, which muſt be done thus: 
on In March, when the Leaves begin to put 
ar forth, take them out of the Ground and 
ng part them into as many Slips as you can take 
ut off with Roots; but be ſure let only the 
m- fresh ſpringing Fibers remain on them, and 
we ! not any of the old Roots; then prepare 
ore Drid about four or five Inches deep, to 
„„ plant 
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S "Nob Improvements of 2 
ma them-in five or ſix Inches a- part, and 
cep them well water d till their Roots are 
full grown; then take them freſh out of the 
Ground, as you have occaſion to uſe them. 
Some 2 the Note will be Nr if they 
are not n run to Seed. | 


0,1 SECT; Vaio R273 
Of Scon 20 RA and deere, 


Gr: onera, or Spaniſh Salfife, has nun, 
which in my Opinion is no leſs plea- 
fant than the former; it loves a light Soil, 
and is eaſily raiſed by ſowing the Seeds in 
March And Beets alfo, both the Red and 
White Kinds, are raifed in the fame Month 


| from Sceds, and delight in a ſandy's Sol. 


"FECT. VI. 
Of the RADISH.. 


12 already mention d the Radib, .: as 
5 a Root which might be ſown promiſ- 
— among other Roots in March, but 
ſome particulars in the Ciuolture of it, yet 
remains worthy the Knowledge of my Reader, 
The Soil it. chiefly covets-18- Sand, a 
light Ground well wrought with the Spade: 
E may be ſown in ſuch Land any time be- 
tween — and Sentember, minding al- 


1115 to let the Ground you rr be more 2 5 
| Tae 
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the Shade, as the Seaſon is more hot. I 
have ſown ſome Scedt of the Spaniſh Radiſh 
in Auguſt, that have been fit to draw juſt as 
the Winter began, and have continued good 
till the February following: But to have a 
Crop to ſucceed thoſe, it is common to ſow 
ſome at Mic haelmas, that they may be above 
Ground in their Seed-Leaf only before V in- 
ter, and thoſe will be in Seaſon about March, 


if hey have had the Shelter of ſome warm 
Wall. r 


SECT. VII. 
Of HoRSsE-RAPDTIS E. 


HE next Root I have to treat of is the 
1 Forſe-Radiſb, which no Kitchen-Gar- 
den ought to be without. I have known 
ſome Gardeners plant Roots of it on a piece 
of Ground three or four Inches deep, and 
then letting it ſtand three Yeats, have taken 
it up for Market: But a much quicker and 
better 2 has been experienc d by a Friend 
of mine ſor the propagating this Root, which 
was in this manner: Dig a Trench in ſome 
remote Corner of the Garden, about three 
or four Foot wide, and about ſixteen or 
eighteen Inches deep; the Soil, if poſſible, 
ſhould more encline to Sand than Clay; and 
at Mic baelmas, which is the beſt time for 
this Work, . Horſe-Radiſh Roots in 


2 pieces 


5 132 New Improvements of HE 
pieces of three Inches in length, or there- 
abouts, and ſow them in the bottom of the 


Trench, covering them with the Earth that 
was taken out of it; the Spring following 
you will find them ſhoot above Ground, five 
or fix Heads from each piece of Root, and 
the Michaelmas - after. that will be ſtrong 
enough to take up; they will then be ſtraight, 
well grown, and without Knots, fit for Uk. 


* 


SECT. VII. 


Of PoTATOES. 


Otatoes and Feruſalem-Artichokes, are 
Roots of leſs note than any I have yet 
mentioned; but as they are not without their 
Admirers, fo I ſhall not paſs by the Method 
of their Culture in ſilence. The Potatoe 
rather loves a ſandy than a ſtrong Soil, tho 
I have ſeen them do-well in both ; but have 
obſery'd, that the Roots knot much better, 
and are ſweeter taſted in the Sand. The 
ſmaller Roots or Knots of them are common- 
ly ſaved to raiſe a Crop from, and ſet about 
our or five. Inches deep in the Ground in 


March, at ix or eight Inches a- part: When 


their Haulm begins to decay, which is about 


5 Michaelmas, we may take them out of the 
SGround with Forks as we have occaſion to 


uſe them. Where they have liked the Ground, 


I have ſeen above thirty Anot e or Potatoes 


J | hanging 
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hanging on the Strings or Fibers * one 
Plant. PR 

The 'Zernſalem- Artichoke affords a * 
as large as an ordinary Turnep, which in its 
Taſte differs from the Potato, in being more 
watery and flaſhy: It is one of thoſe Plants 
which can hardly be got out of the Ground 
it is planted in, and Jiphts chiefly in a ſtiff 
Soil, where 1 have moſt commonly feen it 
growing; every little part of the Root will 
grow if they are planted in the Spring like 
the Potatoe, and about the Michaelmas fol- 
1 80 will be fit for Uſe, 


SECT: IX. 
of the On 109. 


Now come to treat of the Onion, a Root 


more generally uſed in the Kitchen than 


any other : Of this there are two Kinds worth 
the Gardeners Care; the firſt is the Spaniſh 
Onion, which affords a large feet taſted 
Root; and the other the Straſbourg Onion, 
which i is more biting, and laſts good much 
longer than the former; but the difference 
of theſe two Kinds make no Alteration in 
the Culture of them; they ſhould both be 
fown early in March, in rich Garden Soil, 


and hough'd about the latter End of April 
with a very ſmall Hough, leaving about 
| tires pc between the Plants, till they 


3 begin 
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begin to grow fit for Sallets, and then they 

may be drawn or thin'd where they ſtand 
dcCloſe together. In the ſowing of this Crop, 
let not the Gardener. be too ſparing of Seeds, - 
leaſt many of them be naught, which often 
happens; and it may be too late in the Year 
to re- ſow the Ground, when he is convinced 
the firſt Seeds. have fail d; better too many 
than too ſew; the Ground may be eas'd of 
too great a Burden, ſooner than over loaded 
with it. When the Leaves begin to change 
their Colour, the Roots will grow no more 
that Year, and then they may be pull'd up 
in dry Weather, and laid in Rows expos'd to 
the Sun, *till they are dried as well as may 
be without Doors : After which let no Rain 
get at them, but ſpread them on the Floor of 
a Green-Houſe, or Nat cover'd place, to dry 
more thorowly for laying up for Winter. 
Some of this Store may perhaps remain good 
till towards 4pih, if. they were well dried 
at gathering, and kept ſo afterwards; but 
it will be | tle with the greateſt 
Care, to keep many of them from growing 
in the Hou: : ;.and of thoſe which happen 
to ſpire; about; the beginning of Hebruary, 
and have large Reots, plant them at two 
F in Lines, half a Foot a- part, 
to bring Seeds for another Vear. When 
theſe have ſhot up the Homer · Stemi about two 
Foot high, ſecure them with Sticks from the 
W ems Seed- 

4 * 


= 


Feſſels begin to open, cut them off and 
ſpread them on a Mar in the Syn to ripen, 
turning them every Day for a Fortnight or 
three Weeks before they will be fit to be 
beaten out oftheir Huſks : Take ſpecial Care 
no Wet get at them, for they will ſprout 
with the leaſt Moiſture, and never after- 
wards be fit to ſow. It is a certain Rule, 
That if any Seed has had Moiſture enough 
to put forth its Radicle never ſo little, and is 
after that check'd before the Ear-leaves ap- 
pear, it cannot by any means be made--to 
grow afterwards. 

The beginning of Auguſt we muſt ſow a 
freſh Crop in fome warm place to ſtand the 


Winter, and ſupply the Kitchen when the 


dry'd Onions are gone. This Sowing will be 
fit to draw in April, and furniſh a Supply 
till the Spring Crop comes in. 


SECT... 
Of che LEeEK., 


"HE Leek is ſown in March in a 


_ welk-yrought Ground, and ſhould bs 


bd like the Onions, and kept free from 


Weeds In Fub, about the middle of the 


Month, plant them out in Lines about five 
inches a- part in very rich light Soil, but 
chuſe wet Weather if poſlible, Which Will 
Contribute to make them very large; for one 

K 4 15 Shower 
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5 ' New mand fi 
Shower of Rain does more good to any new 
tranſplanted Herbs than twenty Waterings. 
The Leek will not bear Seed till the ſecond 
Year, and then muſt be A ang; end 


like i ws e 
SE CT. » © 
Of GARLICK. _ 


Root planted early in March, about 

e Inches a- part; the Soil light and ſand 
for ſtiff Ground makes the Roots fall 
The Blade will begin to turn Yellow in ul, 


and then take them up in a dry Day, and 
tie them in Bunches for Uſe. This and all 


other Roots that are to be kept the Winter, 
muſt be very well dry'd, or they will rot. 


Cry is propagated from Cloves of the 
fiv 


8 E CT. XII. 


ie non 


WSchalcts, or Shakots, are of ſuch Uſe 
in Cookery, that a Kitchen-Garden 
57 not to be without em: A light ſandy 
Soll is the moſt agreeable to them, without 
any Mixture of Dung: They are propaga- 
ted; by planting their Cloves, or Of-ſets of 
the Roots early in March, about four Inches 
* and will be fi to ale up as, 4 * as 
| their 
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their Blade turns-Yellow, which will not be 
till the latter end of June, or beginning of 
July, if they like the Ground; then let 


them be well dry'd and laid up for Uſe. 


N. B. About a Rod ſquare of Ground, 
planted with theſe Roots, will be enough for 
the Uſe of any Famixyx. 
SECT. XIII 
Of Cn IVES and the ROGAMBOLE. 
Mives ſhould; always be found in the 
Kitchen-Garden ; they are frequently 
uſed in the Winter in Sallers, when young 
Onions are ſcarce. The Off-ſets of their 
Roots ſhould be planted at ſix Inches diſtance 


in March, cutting off their Blades at the 
{ame time; they love a light rich Ground 


and Shade: Thus order'd, they will be fit 


for Uſe at any time of the Year; and the 
oftener they are cut, the ſmaler will be their 
Graſs: About one Rod ſquare of them will 
ſerve a large Family. _ | | 
The Rocambole, for its high Reliſh in 
Sauces, has been greatly eſteem'd formerly, 
but now a-days is hardly to be met with; 
I'think however it ſhould not be wanting in 
a compleat Kitchen-Garden; for conſidering 
how ſmall a quantity of it is ſufficient to 
give us that Reliſh which many Onions can 
hardly give, it ought to be prefer'd. 1 5 
. c art 
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Part of this Plant, which is made uſe of, is 
the Head of the Hlotber- Sten, com pos d of 
many {mall Bulbs, which as ſoon as they are 
ripe ſhould be gather d and kept dry. 

It js propagated by planting the Of- ſets of 
the \ Roots, or little Bulbs, fix Inches a-part 
in September, and delights i in a ſandy Loam, 
without any mixture of Dung. 
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CHAP. IV. 


of: ASPARAGUS, ARTICHOKES, 
Co LLyY- FLOWERS, CABBAGES, 
een, ColeFace. 


1 EH E Aſpara 


agus is one of the great 
8 Dainties of the Spring, and what 
© VE 1 account to be part of the moſt 
FE iccefary Furniture of a Garden; 
It 2 great Profit to the Gardeners near 
London, either propagated upon natural Beds 
(as they are cal'd) or when they are forced 
with Dung in the Winter, I have heard that 
a Gardener about Weſtminſter has receiv'd 
e e Pounds in one Week for fore d 
He TO! 
' I (hall wherefore be very particular in ſet- 
ting:dowh the Method of propagating this 
| I, as Welt; 1 in Naturgl Beds, a as in the 
Hot 
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Hot Bed; and firſt begin with the Seeds and 
Manner of raiſing ten. 

Such as are minded to make a Plantation 

of Aſparagus, ſhould have a'peculiar regard 

to the Goodneſs of the Seed they defign to 


ſow, for therein lies the chief hopes of Suc- 
ceſs; the largeſt Buds therefore ſhould al- 


ways be encouraged to run up as ſoon as 


they appear above Ground; and when they 
begin to branch muſt be ſtaked up to ſecure 
them againſt the Winds: Theſe vigorous 
\Shoots will afford us Seeds well nouriſh'd, 


partaking of the Strength of the Mother 
Plant. The largeſt I have yet ſeen are the 


Produce of Baterſea in Surrey, and ſuch 


like Places, where the Soil is ſandy ; fo that 


we may readily infer what Soil is the moſt 


proper for them. In Ground of that kind, 
without any mixture of Dung, IT recom- 
mend them to be fown about the firſt Week 


in March, if the Weather be open. In this 


Seminary they come up without any Trouble, 
and will be fit to plant out the February or 


March following, either to train up for Hor 
Bedi, or to be planted for a Crop in Natural 
Beds; for Plants of one Year old will thrive 


much better when they come to be tranſ- 
planted in Natural Beds, than thoſe that 


have ſtood two Years in the S224 Bed. 


If we raiſe them for the Hor Bed, make 
choice of a piece of Ground that has been 


enrich'd with Dung, and well dug and mel- 


low'd; 


, 


1 Jlow'd ; 


—— — — — — — 
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upon which ſtrike out Lines at ſeven 
or eig jon Inches a- part, and plant the Aſpa- 


ragus 4 Rv when they are one Year old, 
in them at four Inches diſtance: In this 
Nurſery they are to remain two Years be. 
fore they will be fit for the Hor Bed, cut- 


ß down their Haulm every Michaelmas, 
keeping them free from Weeds, as we 


muſt do the Plants i in the Natural Beds. 


If we chiefly covet to raiſe Aſparagus in 


the Minter, ſow every Year, and make 
Plantations after the ſame manner related, 
to have Plants that may ſucceed one another. 
The Hot Beds muſt be made pretty ſtrong, 


and coverd immediately with Earth fix 
Inches thick, encompaſs d with Stram Bandit; 

in this, plant your Aſparagus Roots (taken 
freſh from the Nurſery Reds.) as cloſe as they 
can be placed together without triming them, 
or cutting off any of their Fibers, ' When 
this is done, cover the Buds of the Plants 


two Inches thick with Earth, and let it re- 
main in that State for five or fix Days before 


the Frames and Glaſſes are put over it, and 


then lay on three Inches thick of freſh Earth 


over the, whole; in about ten Days after 
Planting, the Buds will begin to appear above 
Ground, and then give them what Air the 
Seaſon will allow ; for tis the Air that 
makes them Green, and Kurer, mes 
to their r 690d Taſte. © 8 555 
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A Bed thus prepared will laſt good about 


2 Month, ſhooting freſh Buds every Day, if 


the ſevere Weather does not hinder: As it 
begins to cool ſome warm Horſe-Litter ſhould 
be laid upon the Glaſſes every Night, which 
will contribute as much to make the Buds 


ſhoot, as if they were to have new Dung 


put under their Roots. The time for this 
Work is from November *till April, when 
the natural Crop comes in, making freſh 
Beds every Month to follow one another, 
and give us a conſtant Supply. 

But to plant Aſparagus for a Natural Crop, 
we muſt proceed in a very different way. 
About the beginning of March (which 1s 
the beſt time for tranſplanting of Aſparagus ) 
meaſure out your Ground, allowing four 
Foot for the Breadth of each Bed, and two 
Foot for every Aley between the Bea : ; open 
a Trench at one End of it, and lay into the 
bottom of the Trench about the Thickneſs 
of fix or eight Inches of Horſe-Dung well 
rotted: Go on then to trench the ſame quan- 

tity of Ground, lying next to the firſt. 
Trench, throwing t the Earth which comes 
out of the ſecond Trench upon the Dung 
laid in the bottom of the firſt : Continue to 
work in like manner *till the whole Piece is 
compleated and level'd; then in Lines, at eight 
or ten Inches diſtance, plant the Aſparagus 


taken freſh out of the Nurſery, gy 
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* 


Earth, about four Inches thick. 


When four Rows are planted, leave a 


Space for an Aey about two Foot wide, and 


proceed to plant four Rows more for another 


Bed, and ſo continue your Work till the 
whole is planted. As * Lil as that is done, 
ſow the whole Piece with On7ons, and rake 
it over as level as poſſible, for the A ey will 
not be of any Uſe ttill after Michaelmas, 


when the Onions will be off, and the Shoots 
the Aſparagus Plants have made that Summer 


muſt be cut down; then dig up the Aleys, 
and throw part of their Soil upon the Beds, 
to raiſe the Earth about five or fix Inches 


above the Buds of the Plants, ſupplying the 


Alleys at the ſame time with Dung, or ſome 
rich Soil. Ks 


In this State let the Beds remain till March: 


following, and then rake down the Earth. 
1 have known ſome Gardeners. ſet Beans 


about November in the Aſparagus Alleys cloſe 


under the Sides of the Beds, which may 
beſt ſhelter them from the Eaſt Winds. 
The Aleys muſt be turn'd up in this man- 
ner every Winter, and now and then en- 
rich'd with Dung; but we muſt be ſure: to 


let Michaelmas be paſs'd before we cut down 


the Haulm of the Aſparagus,, and give them 
their Winter Dreſſing ; and alſo that we are 


not later than Mid-. March without raking 


and 


— 


their Roots, and covering their Buds with 


Derr co i 2 FIR 
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and laying ſmooth the Beds ; for after that 
time, if we ſhould diſturb the Earth, we 
ſhould run the hazard of breaking many 
Buds that begin to ſhoot. + EY 
It is a general Rule not to cut any till the 
fourth Year after Planting, altho” the Buds 
are very large, for it weakens the Roots: 
However I think (to ſatisfie the Impatience 
of ſome). that where the Plants ate ſtrong ; 
as in the third Year, a few, may be taken here 
and there in very {mall Quantities, about fix 
times in the Seaſon, without greatly hurting 
the Plants. | | | 
The fourth Year we may certainly begin 
to cut, and we ſhall then ſenſibly feel the 
Profit of our Labour and Expectation: Not 
any Bud that appears above Ground muſt be 
ſuffer'd to grow in the Cutting Seaſon, un- 
lefs they come from ſuch Roots as have been. 
planted to make good the Deficiencies of the 
firſt Plantation, and thoſe muſt be ſuffer'd: 
to run up every Year till they have gather'd 
Strength. | | | 
About the beginning of April the Aſpara- 
gus appear above Ground, and may be cut 
"till towards the beginning of 7une, when 
they have ſtood five Years, but will not bear 
cutting longer than Mid- May if they are 
younger : In the Cutting of them, have 
ſpecial regard to cut downwards a little 
ſloping, with a Knife made blunt at the Point, 
eſt you injure the Crown of Buds lying 0 
f N the 
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the top of the Root; for if you e cut ü 
More hbrizontally , you may then injure 
ſeveral Buds'that are under Ground : A Piece 
of Aſparagus, thus carefully ng: 206646 will 
2 e PT a Years. | 


"yp" $ECT. II. REI 
| 2 | Of the ARTICHORE. | 


7E may either n the Arti- 
* choke from Seed or Suckers, but 
the — is moſt commonly practis d; how- 
ever let us uſe either way of raiſing them, 
we muſt be ſure to allow them a ſtrong rich 
Ground, with Dung mellow'd in it, well 
expos'd to the Sun: About the beginning of 
March we may ſow the Seeds to be planted 
out the following Month ; and the middle of 
March is the moſt proper Seaſon to ſlip the 
Roots, either for new Plantations, or to 
make good the Deficiencies of "the old ones, 
which ſeldom paſs a Winter without ſome 
Loſs, notwithſtanding the greateſt Care has 
N been taken to preſerve them. When we 
take off the Slips,” we muſt leave growing 
upon every old Root (if i it be ſtrong ) three 
Heads, Which will give us ſo many good 
Bloſſoms about Mid. uns; and the Slips we 
take off ſhould be p anted two Foot a-part 
in Lines, four Foot diſtant from each 
other, for nearer than that would Th 
| the 
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the thriving of the Plants. This young Plan- 
tation muſt be well water d after planting, 
and perhaps may afford us ſome, good Flowers 
about September, tho for the fake. of the 
Plants it is to be -wiſl'd they would not; 
for when they bloſſom the firſt Year the 
Roots are endanger d, therefore ſome Gar- 
deners break off the Bloſſoms as ſoon as they 
begin to appear, and about the middle of July 
break off the Stems of the old Roots that have 
done blowing, that they may furniſhhem- 
{elves with freſh Shoots to ſtand the Winter. 


| 21 | ach SE C T. III. 
e the CoLL x- FLOWER. 


Hoever is minded to propogate this 
VV Plant muſt chiefly have regard to 
the Goodneſs of the Seed, which ought to 
be ſaved only from ſuch Flowers as were 
large and white, for. otherwiſe there can be 
no hope of Succeſs; and in the next place 
the Ground muſt be very rich, and not over 
dry. Being thus provided, we may begin 


% - 


to ſow the Seeds in March, in ſome well- 
expose d Corner of the Garden, where the 
young Plants may. be 7 at their firſt 
coming up from the froſty Evenings. About 
the middle of Ayril, when they are in their 
firſt Leaf, they muſt be planted in a Nurſery, 
about five or ſix Inches a-part, and ſtand 


| PART III. 1 there 
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there till the latter End of May or 0 
to be removed to ſuch places as you deſign 
they ſhall bloſſom, in; if it is poſſible, do 
this Work in rainy Weather, which will 


make them ſtrike Root quickly; or elſe, if 


the Seaſon happens to, be dry, make Holes 
in the Ground like Baſons, about three Foot 
a- part, and water them very well immedi- 
ately before you plant the Colly- Flouers in 
them which will contribute to keep the 
Plants freſh and green, till their Roots be- 
gin to ſhoot; by this means, and frequent 
Waterings when the Seaſon is dry, we may 
expect large Flowers in Autumn, but eſpe- 
cially if the AZeys between the Plants are 
floated with Water, which will nouriſh 
them much more than common Watering. 
Some of this Plantation will not offer to 
flower till after Mic haelmas, and then ſuch 
Plants muſt be taken up with the Earth at 
their Roots, and ſet together (upright) in 
a Green- Houſe, or ſome other ſuch like place, 
where the Bloſſoms will enlarge themſelves, 
and be fit for Uſe in the Winter So likewiſe 
if we have any Artichokes at that time fit to 
cur, take them with all their Stalk, and ſet 
them in Sand in the fame place, which will 
preſerve them good a long time. 
But we muſt take a very different Method 
to have Colly-Flowers in the Summer; about 
tig z0th of Ju, or firſt Werk in Au- 
. "puft at fartheſt, We muſt ſow the Seed 
1 upon 
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upon ſome decay'd Hor Bed, and tranſplant 
them __ _ Lr 72 as ſoon as 
| have made their firſt Leaf, upon ſome 
9 well prepared Bed: The middle of 
September draw out every other Plant from 
that Plantation, and ſet them four or five 
Inches a-part, either under a South-Wall, 
to ſtand thera till Spring, when they are to 
be planted out for Flowering, or elſe ſet 
them in the places where they are to bloſſom, 
and cover them with Glaſe-Hells in the Seve- 
rity of the Winter; and this laſt Method I 
think to be the beſt, becauſe they will be 
well rooted in the Spring, and conſequently 
be better able to make large Bloſſoms than 
thoſe that are planted in the Spring, and 
+ have the Difficulty of making new Roots 
when the others are growing. | | 

Thoſe Colly-Flowers that are planted out 
at Michaelmas will Flower about three 
Weeks ſooner than thoſe that are planted in 
the Spring ; however it is neceſſary to make 
Plantations in both Seaſons, that they. may 
not all bloſſom at one time, but gradually 
ſucceed one another. An underſtanding Gar- 
dener will alſo make his Spring Plantation of 
Colly-Flowers at ſeveral times, allowing three 
Weeks or a Month between each; and by 
that means (altho' all the Plants were rais'd 
at one time) the checking them at different 
Heriods of Growth, will make them bloſſom 
earlier or later by * or three Months. 

2: | c 
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It is a Rule which'ought to be obſerv'd, 
when we plant late in the Spring (in May 
for Example) to ſet our Coly-Flowers where 
they may not have too much Sun: I have 
known ſome do very well between Artichoke- 
Plants, and in ſuch like places; and then it 
muſt alſo be obſerv'd that they have Water 
enough, for they are great Lovers of it. 
When the Bloſſoms begin to appear, break 
ſome of the great Leaves and lay over them, 
to keep the Flowers from Rain, and the 
ſcorching Heat of the Sun, which would 
make them turn Yellow, en Ani 
In March and April take care to ſhelter them 
from the Winds, which are very apt to 
damagè them, and ſometimes blow them up 
by the Roots: T would adviſe, that if you - 
have a good kind of Coly-Flower that bloſ- 
ſoms early, and has large and cloſe Flowers, 
to let ſome of the forward Plants ſtand for 
Seed, carefully tying them to Stakes, that 
the Winds may not injure them. When the 
Seed-Veſſels are full grown, and the Seeds 
within them are perfe&ed, cut off the whole 
Stalk, and let it dry in the Houſe before it 
be thraſh'd out; for it is not neceſſary to 
leave the Seed upon the Plants till the Pod. 
are dry, leſt they open and ſhed. | 
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al ah oe? SECA. 
Wa Il BBAGES, and their Kinds. 


38. 


F E have Gaal Kinds of Cabs” | 
ide large White, Cabbage, of which 
the Gardeners at Baterſea, in Surrey have à 
Kind that comes very early, and is the beſt 
for Summer Uſe : If it be ſown in Fuly, and 
ſtands. the Winter, | I have known ſome 
of them ripen in May 2y., or elſe, if we are 
minded to have of them. ripe in the Winter, 
fow- them in March, and plant them out in 
July at two Foot diſtance, watering, the 
Ground well before Planting, if the Weather 
be dry. In the fame manner alſo muſt be 
ſown and planted the Savoy-Cabbages, or 
Savoys (as they are calld) for Winter Uſe, 
for they are not good 'til the Froſts have 
pinch'd them: Theſe and all other kinds of 
Cabbages, will put forth Sprouts from the 
Stalks, that towards the Spring are even 
preferable to the Cabbages themſelves, and 
will continue fo to do *till the middle of 
April, about which time Greens of this kind 
are very ſcarce, and therefore young Cabbage- 
Plants and Coleworts that were ſown in 2 ly 
or Auguſt, are then the only Greens, except 
Spinage, that we have recourſe to. 


L 3 When 
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When we have a right fort of Cabbage 
to our mind, we may plant it for Seed in 
the following herons) 7: In- 7 make 
choice of the 2 part of tlie z 
and liaving ſtrip'd ſome full grown Cabbager 
of their looſe Leaves, plant them fo deep i P 
the Ground that none 85 the Stalk : 
above it, and then make up A Bank of — 
round about the Cabbage it ſelf, fo that none 
of it be ſeen but the Top, from whence 
the Flower-Stems will deen to break in 
March or April, and then muſt be ſtaked 
up as the Colly- Homers: The Seed, when 
it is full grown, muſt be gather d, and 
order Fd like that of the Coly-Fower. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of LeoumMEs or Puls E; fuch as 
Fe Peas, K1DNEY-BEANS, 
75 | 


, 8 I: UCH as deten to propagate Beans 
cor Fer, mult have a large parcel 
. 
N of Ground; for *tis not a ſmall 
N ON Quantity Vill ſuffice to furniſh 
à very moderate Proportion of them; more 
eſpeclally becauſe they ſhould be ſown at 
indickerede Seaſons: ar from the time they 
firſt come in, to the beginning of Winter, 
we may always have a freſh Supply of 
young ones, as the former Crops decay, 


8E CT. I. 
Of BEAN S. 


Ok Bean has many Varictics; two 
Kinds of which I ſhall only make 


mention of, viz. The Spaniſh Bean for an 


early Crop, and the broad Windſor Bean for 
the Summer The firſt of theſe are com- 


monly put into the Ground in November or 
L 4 December, 
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December, about five Inches a- part in ſome 
well expoſed place, commonly in a ſingle 
Line under a South. Wall or Hedge, to 
ſhelter them from the ſharp Winds of the 
Winter; butT rather make choice of a Hedge 
than a Wall, for this Reaſon, that when 
the Beans are above Ground, and the Froſt 

takes them, the Wall will, when it is ſomewhat 
warm'd by the Sam, thaw them and the 
Ground where they ſtand, *till Night comes 

on, and then they freeze again; and fo if 

the Froſt laſts any time, they are continual- 

ly haraſs'd in this manner, Night and Day, 

till they are deſtroy d. But on the con- 

trary, a Hedge ſhelters them from the ſharp 
Winds, and not reflecting any Heat upon 

them in the Day, as a Wall will do, the Plants 
remain in the ſame frozen State, till a gene- 
ral Thar releaſes them, without undergoing 
ſuch, violent Fits of Alteration, which mul 

certainly impair their Parte. 

If we have double Lines of theſe for- 


Ward Beans, let not the Rows be nearer to- 


gether than two Foot, for elſe they would 
ſmother each other when they come to 
grow up, and then by running too much 
into Stalk, would produce but few Bloſſoms, 
and leſs Fruit - It muft be obſerv'd likewiſe, 
that if they have ſhot any conſiderable 
length before the ſevere Hof begin, they 
muiſt be earth'd up within a little of their 
Tops; and in the Time of their Blo/jom, 

| 1 1 cut 
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cut off the Top of every Bean-ſtalb, to 
make them ſet Weir Fruit the Better? 
About February we may ſet a "ſecond Par- 
cel of Ground with Spaniſh ' Beans, to come 
in after the former; and in March, plant 
ſome Windſor Beans for the firſt time, for 
they are tender, and cannot bear the Hoſtr. 
I have been told by Mr. Furber of Nenſing- 
ton, Who I have had occaſion to mention 
before for his Ingenuity, that if we ſet the 
Rows about a Foot aſſunder, ſuffering them 
to grow *till they are almoſt ready to bloſ- 
ſom, and then cut down every other Line 
Within two or three Inches of the Ground, 
we. ſhall then have a double Crop of Fo: the 
from the ſame Sowing , one coming in about 
Ju; and that which was cut down, ſpring- 
ing afterwards afreſh from the Roots, will 
have Beans about Michaelmas : Tis there- 
fore I would adviſe, that if it ſnould happen 
that two Crops of Beans, ſown at different 
Seafons, ſhould by Accident tend to bloſſom 
at the fame time, as they often do, cut 
| down one of them to have a late Crop. 
) Tis alſo neceſſary to ſet Beans in April 
1 and May in moiſt places, and then they 
, muſt be allow'd a greater diſtance" between 
each other than thoſe that were planted for- 
warder in the Spring; but above all, keep 
them clear of Weeds; and I think it would 
be good Husbandry to water them about the 
ch of their Bloſſom, if the Seaſon be 


dry. 
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dry. I have known likewiſe Baan planted 


in June, that have yielded a very good. Crop 
Ines 1 in the Autumn. 


Beans love a ſtiff Soil, — wg: any Na- 


nure : When their Seeds are full grown, the 
Plants may be. pulld up by the Roots, and 
ſet to dry in ſome — expos d Place, 50 
en 307 4 


8E T. 1. 
Of PEAS, 


IHE Kinds of Peaſe which I. 1355 
mention, are the Hotſpurs for M in- 


Ter or Dutch Admiral, to be ſown in the 
Spring; theſe Sorts may; well enough ſuf- 
or any Garden, withdut enumerating 
1. 1 f ne Kinds that I have heard 
al which perhaps are ſo near a - kin to theſe, 
that the difference can hardly be diſtinguiſh 
but in the Names only. I have often won- 
der'd 12 155 icht u 2 of ſome 7 —. 
who take a Delight in cramp Names 
to Plants, and make it dae iel mul- 
 tiply Species without Reaſon, as if a Fruit 
would be the better for a _ that could 
not be underſtood ; or that the Works of 
Nature were: not already numerous enough 
for us to contemplate :. But to ſay no more 
of that vain en, which too many are 
ſubject 


ter Sowing, the Dwarf, and the Ran- 
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to, I ſhall proceed to lay down what 
Have obſerv'd relating to the Culture of 
Peaſe in a Garden. | 
lt is not one of the leaft Perfections of a 
good Gardener, if he has Ground enough, 
to provide ſo many Crops of Peaſe every 
Lear, as may furniſh a Table throughout 
the whole Summer + About November or De- 
cember is ſoon enough to ſow the firſt Crop; 
for if they were put into the Ground ſooner 
than thoſe Months, they would be endan- 
ger'd by the Froſts : Some of the Horſpurs 
are the moſt proper for that Seaſon to be 
ſown in Drills, each Drill about two Foot from 
the other, the Lines running from North to 
South. When they have ſhot about fix 
Inches high, Earth them up about four 
Inches on both Sides of the Lines, raiſing a 
little Bank on the Ef? Sides of them, to de- 
fend them from he Blzfts which accompany 


10 


the Eaſt Winds, 
ln February a fecond Crop of the ſame 
kind of Pea ſhould be ſown, and in March 


we may put in a third of the ſame Sort. 


About the beginning of Apr] ſome Ground 


may be prepared for fowing- ſome of the 


Dwarf Peaſe, eſpecially the very ſhort Kind, 
which ſeldom 'riſes higher than half a Foot, 
or covers more Ground than fix or ſeven 
Inches ſquare; and notwithſtanding the 
ſmallneſs of this Plant, it will yield near 
as. many Peuſe as one of the largeſt Kinds, 
ww” I 1 | and 


* 
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and thoſe not inferiour to any in wer Taſte; 
theſe Peaſe ſhould be ſet four or five Inches 
a- part, in Lines about eigliteen Inches di- 
ſtant from one another if Mich! are deſigh'd 
for Table uſe; or if they are planted for 
Seed, the Alines need not be above a Foot 
a· part, for then there will be no occaſion to 
go between them till 8 are ripe 0 
to'be.palifd-up. } £3 deu * 
Belides this ſmall Sont, there is another 
kind of Dwarf Pea, which riſes about à Foot 
high, a very good Bearer; and well taſted: 
This Sort may be ſown thicker than the 
former, becauſe they carry their Vines 
more upright; but the Lines ſhould be two 
Foot a- part. In April theſe may be ſown, 
or in May or June, as well as the former, 
to have a conſtant ſupply of young - Peaſe 
following one another: The ſmalleſt fort I 
have ſown in Edgings, and have gather'd 
great Quantities from them; and I think 
them much the beſt for Hot Beds, if we 
covet Peaſe in the 'Winter, as they take up 
but little room, and afford a- conſiderable 
Crop: I am aſſured one Bed of them will 
yield as many Peaſe as three Beds of the 
fame ſize ſown with the common + ſorts;: 
For this End ſow: them upon a gentle Har 
Bed, the firſt Week in Iowa, about five 
Inches a-part. 
The end of ee or beginning of May, 
is a right Seaſon for ſowing the Koncival, or 


| E * 
; is 71 * 
# wy] 
Joy 


Planting and Gardening. "Is - 
Egg Pea, which is alſo call'd the Dich Ad- 
miral; this is the moſt rampant of all the 
Pea Kind, and therefore requires more room 
than the others; ſow them about two or 
three Inches a- part in Lines, planting two 
Rows within eighteen Inches of one another, 
and then leave a ſpace of two Foot and half, 
for an Alley to paſs through when they are 
fit to be gather'd : Having allow'd: this Paſ- 
ſage, plant two Lines more, eighteen Inches 
a-part, and fo continue to do, allowing the 
breadth of two Foot and half foreach Alley, 
till the whole Piece is ſown. When the 
are grown about ſix Inches high, Earth them 
up like the others, and ſet one row of Sticks 
or Boughs, about fix Foot high, between 
each double Line of Peaſe for them to run 
up, and they will bear plentifully; which 
they never will do if they are ſet too cloſe 
together, or are not ſtaked up. wy 


SECT. iii. 


Of the KiDNEY-BEAN, or FRENCH 
BEAN. 


E have two Sorts of XA:4ney-Beans 

common in our Gardens; the one 
which bears early near the Root; without 
running high, call'd the Baterſæa- Bean, and 
another Kind, which is more rampant, grow- 
ing near ſix Foot high, if it is ſtak d up. 
| Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, I have ſeen; above fiſty other 
ſorts that have been brought from foreign 
Parts, but ſeldom produce any quantity of 
Fruit in our Climate. 1930: fl 
We (ow Kigney-Beans the firſt Week in 
April, in a light freſh Soil, making Drills 
from North to South, laying the Beans in 
them about four Inches a · part, and covering 
them with Earth, rais'd in a Ridge to keep 
the Wet from them; for if the Ground be 
over moiſt it rots them. 

The Lines of the Baterſea- Bean ſhould be 
two Foot a- part, and the other Kind ſhould 
be ſown after the fame manner as 1 have 
preſcrib'd for the Roncival Peaſe, i. e. in 
double Rows and Alleys between them, two 
Foot and half wide. The Baterſea Kind 
need not be ſtaked, but the others will not 

bear well without they are ſtaked. From 
the firſt Sowing in April, we may once 
every three Weeks, till the middle of 7uly, 
continue to ſow freſh Parcels of Ground 
with Xidney-Beans, to ſucceed one another 
till the Winter comes in. 

We muſt obſerve, that when the Ground 
is very dry, as in une and July, and the 
Weather likely to be hot, we muſt water 
the Drills as Pon as we have open'd them, 
before we put in the Seed, which will con- 
tribute to make them ſprout ;- but we muſt 
avoid ' watering them after they are ſown, 


Out 


Il caſt we rot them. ** 
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Out of Curioſity I have known ſome of 
the Baterſea Kind of Kidney-Bean ſown in 
Hat Beds, five Inches a- part, about the firſt 
Week in September, and they have had Beans 
fit to gather about January; but theſe, as 
well as other Plants of this Nature, when 
they are for'd, muſt have all the Air that 
can poſſibly be allow'd them, or the Plants 
will be apt to decay. | Pr ' 
The Wing Pea, when it is very young, is 
by ſome dreſs d and eaten like X3dney-Beans, 
but in my Opinion are not near fo good; 
the Bloſſoms indeed are of a beautiful Co- 
lour, and make a good Show in a Garden, 
if they are ſet in Edgings; it grows in any 


Soil without difficulty, if we put in the 


Seeds in April. 


CHAP. VI 


Of SALLETSs, their Culture. 


s che different Humours of Man- 
We kind will not allow me to pre- 
ſcribe any certain Mixture of 


pd 
2 oY 


Herbs as the moſt pleaſant to 
the Palate, ſo I ſhall content my ſelf with 
giving my Reader only ſome general Hints 
relating to the ſeveral ſorts of np 
rr Aller- 


| 
| 
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.. Saller. Herbe, and leave every one to Pleaſe 


himſelf 1 in the Mixture of them. 
I would have the Reliſh of the 1 


Herbs conſider'd, as for Example, which 


are moſt hot and biting; 3 as Creſſes, Muſtard, 
Sellery; Taragon, Chervil, & c. and the more 
cool and inſipid to the Taſte, as Turneps, 

Rape, Spinage, Corn-Sallet, Letuce, Pur Jo 
lane, and ſuch like; by this Knowledge a 
Gardener, when he compoſes a Sallet, will 
ſo. judiciouſly mix his Herbs, that the too 
ſtrong Taſte of one Kind may not _ over- 
power all the reſt, and diſcreetly make uſe 
of the inſipid Sorts to qualifie the Pungency 
and Heat of the others, as the Seaſon of the 
Year is more hot or cold * that every Sallet 


we eat may not only be a NES to the 
3 but alſo a ſort of be to the 


SECT. I. 
Of SMALL Hers. 


'H A T the Gardeners call Small Herbs 
in Sallets, are ſuch as ſhould be al- 


ways cut while they are in the Seed. Leaf; 
ſuch are Creſſes, Muſtard, Radiſb, Turne p, 
Rape, Spinage and Letuce; all theſe are 
commonly known to Gardeners, and - are 
generally raiſed by them from the Seeds 
8 ſown in Drills or Lines, about a Yard in 


length, 
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length, in ſuch an Expoſure as the Seaſon 
of the Lear requires; that is, from Mid- 
February to the end bf March, under Glaſſes 
and Frames; and from that time to the 


middle of May, upon natural Beds of Earth, 


warmly expos d; and afterwards, as long 
as the Summer Heats remain, in more ſhady 


places. About the middle of September and 


October make your Sallet- Bede, as I have 
advis d in February and March ; and then as 
froſty Weather begins to come in, prepare 
moderate Hot Beds to ſow your Sallets upon, 
to be continued during the Winer Months; 
theſe ſhould have as much Air as poſſible, 
as well to give them Colour, as to help 
their Tafte. It ſometimes happens, when 
the Froſt is very violent, that the Small Herbs 
are frozen, notwithſtanding the greateſt care; 
but IT am told, that putting them into Spring- 
Water for two Hours before they are uſed, 
will recover them. I likewiſe find it is the 
beſt way to draw the Small Herbs up by the 
Roots, from the Hot-Beds ;, for if the Roots 
Je leſt in the Earth, when you ſow a 
1. ſecond Crop of Salleting upon the fame Bed, 
it will: not proſper. Alſo it ſnhou'd be ob- 
ſero d, in ſowing the ſecond Crop. that Seeds 
of the ſame Kind ſhould not be ſown: in tlie 
fame Place, but eaſe the Ground with vary- 
ing its Burden, putting the Seeds of hat 
Herbs where the cool ones grew before; an 
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162 New Improvements f N 
Culture of every Plant, that we do not place 
them immediately upon that Spot where the 
ſame Kinds have juſt been growing. The 
moſt ſkilful Farmers and Gardeners obſerve 
this Rule with that Exactneſs, that it ſeems 
as if one kind of Plant meliorated and pre- 
pared the Ground for the Reception of 
another. 2 92 

For the greater Perfection of our Winter 
Salleta, it would be well to ſow ſome Lines 
of Creſes in the natural Ground about the 
middle of Auguſt; for they will reſiſt the 
Froſts of theW:nter, and help greatly toenrich 
our Hot-Bed Sallets with the high Taſte 
they acquire, by being expos'd in the open 
Air. Likewiſe at the fame time ſow a Bed 
of Chervil for Winter Uſe, as well to mix 
among our Sallet- Herbs, as to put in Soops, 


„Sc r. u. 
© Of SELLERY and EN DIVE. 


UR FVinter Sallets are likewiſegreatly 

| * improv'd by blanch'd Sellery, which 
is a hot Herb, of a very rich Flavour; it is 
raiſed from Seed ſown in March and April, 
in light Earth, in ſome welkexpos'd part of 
the Garden, and planted out, about ſix Weeks Hof 
aſter it is come up, in Beds, allowing four fa. pa 
Inches diſtance between the Plants; they up ſ 
may there remain till the middle of June, ſigh 
man, | 4 a ,, 4 + Ulf it 


Plain and Gardening. 163 
at which time ſome of the firſt Sowing will 
be fit to plant in Trenches for blanching, 
The Trenches muſt be cut by a Line; eight 
or ten Inches wide, and about the ſame 
depth, and as ſoon as they are made, put 
in your Plants, after having prun'd off the 
Tops and Roots of them : They muſt not 
{ſtand nearet together than five Inches, if 
they are ſtrong; and as they grow large, Earth 
them up within four or five Iriches of their 
Tops, and fo continue to do at ſeveral times, 
*till they are fit for Uſe. Tt is neceſſary to 
make three or four different Plantations of 
Sellery at ſeveral times, one to come later 
than the other; and we may note, that theſe 
Plants will not be white *till fix Weeks after 
they are Earth'd up; they love a light rich 
Endive, when it is blanch'd, is much 
uſed about London in Winter Sallets; tho', in 
my Opinion, it is a Plant hardly worth our 
trouble, as it has neither Taſte or Flavour: 
It loves a light rich Soil, and ſhould be ſown 
about the latter end of April, leſt it run to 
Seed, as it is apt to do, if it is ſown too early 
in the Spring. When it has been come up 
about ſix Weeks, plant it in Beds as I have 
directed for the Sellery, and about the middle 
ks Hof July plant it in Rows, about ſix Inches 
pur Wa-part 3' and as ſoon as it is well grown, tie 
ey ep ſome of it to whiten; and every Fort- 
ne, night, as long as it laſts, tie up freſh Parcels 
at Wot it. bt M 2 S ECT. 
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Of the CaBnBacr LETUCE. 


IX FE have great Varieties of Leruce, 
many of which have been more 


eem'd for their Rarity than for their Good- 
neſs ;. but of all that I have yet try'd;: I find 


none to. exceed the good Qualines in the 


Roman Leture, the Dutch Brown Letuce, 
and the Imperial and Silecia Kinds; all 
which ſorts Cabbage extream ly well, and are 
well taſteeee. 5 li 
The Brown Durch Letuce, if it be ſown 
about the middle of Auguſt, will be fit to 
tranſplant in September, to ſtand the Winter, 
either for Cabbaging early in the Spring, or 
to be cut for. Winter Sallet ; it loves a rich 
light Soil, and warm Expoſure, as do all of 
this Tribe, eſpecially if they are ſown to- 
wards the Autumn. The Imperial and Sile- 
cia Letuces, if they be ſown about the ſame 
time with the former, and planted out in 
warm places, will be very large, and be fit to 
cut very early in the Spring; but the Roman 
Leruce I have not known to bear the Froſts. 
In March are commonly fown all theſe 
Kinds in the open Ground among other 
Craps, as I have already hinted elſewhere : 
And that there may not want a conſtant Sup- 
plytof them, ſow ſome: every Month from 
T1347 e P An 


. 
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a: part, three Weeks aſter they come up; for 
tranſplanting them contributes to make them 
Such as produce large Cabbages early in 

the Spring, may be ſuffer' d to ſtand for 
Seed, and ſhould: be ſtalk'd up leſt the 
Winds anoy them; but the Imperial Kind 


o give way for the Flower- Stem to 
Moot; and then likewiſe the Plant will be 
in danger of rotting, if it ſhould rain; there- 
fore fix a Glaſs Bell over it: The Seeds will 
be fit to gather as ſoon as they begin to ſhew 
their Down, and then pull up the Plants, 
and ſet them to dry in a Green-Houſe, *till 
you find the Seed is fit to be thraſh'd out. 
It is obſervable, that tho' the Plants we 
fave the Seeds from were of extraordinary 
good Kinds, yet thoſe Seeds will degenerate 


ſaved: Therefore if you can poſſibly meet 
with an honeſt Correſpondent, who gathers 
yearly the Seeds of ſuch Plants as you have 
occaſion for, change with him every Year, 
and you will both find your Advantage by 
ſo doing. 
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and plant them out in Beds, about five Inches 


will hardly run to Seed if the Crown of its 
pin, pag not cut croſs-ways, and carefully 
open d t 


—— . wes 3 


from the Mother Plant, if they are culti- 
vated in the ſame Garden where they were 
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8 E CT. v. 


Of Burner, Cor'Nn-SALLgT, Puk- 
SLANE, SORREL, SPIN EFT. * 
Tests 


HE Contents of this Section will be 
of the Culture of certain Herbs, which 

are often uſed in Sallets, and ſerve as Addi- 
tionals to thoſe I have before mention d. 
Burnet is a cool Herb, a perennial Plant, 
whoſe tender Leaves being mix'd with other 
Sallet. Herbs in the Winter, gives us the 
agreeable Flavour of Cucumbers.: It is pro- 
pagated by Seeds ſown- in March, and may 
likewiſe be encreaſed at: that time by parting 
the Roots. 
Dorn- Sallet is raiſed finda Send: ſown any 
time of 'the Year, and makes a very good 
Sallet Furniture in. the Winter. 

Purſiane is an inſipid Herb to the Taſte, 
but very cooling, and is admir'd by ſome 
People in Summer Sallets: We have two 

ſorts of it, the Golden Purſlan- and the 
Green ſort, which are both rais'd from Seeds 
ſown. in ſome warm place in April, or may 
be ſown. earlier if a have the help of 
Glaſſes. 
Sorrel is alſo uſed in Sallers, 8 
in the Spring the young Leaves are very 
agreeable; it 1s raiſed from Seeds ſown in 
March, e in Rows or Drills. 


1 ET ert 


ingge 1 have already mention d to be one 


of the neceſſary Ingredients in raw Sallets, 


to be cut in the Ear- Leaf; but it is of far 
greater Uſe for boil'd Sallets in Winter and the 
Spring. The beginning of Augy/? it ſhould 
be fown in ſome place well expos'd to the 
Sun, that the Leaves may be large enough 
to cut for boiling in the Winter; and in 
March,” April and May, we muſt not fail to 
ſow ſeveral parcels of Ground with it at dif- 
ferent times, about a Fortnight diſtant from 
one another, to ſupply the Table conſtantly 
till other Greens are plenty; for in the 
Spring one Crop will hardly Iaſt good longer 
than a Fortnight without running up to 
Seed. We have two Kinds of it, the prick- 
ly Sort, and the round Spinage, differing in 
the Shape of their Seeds according to their 
Names, but I find no difference in their 
Taſte when they are boil'd. | 
Taragon, of all other Herbs, ſhould not 
be wanting in a Sallet, as it is a Cordial Herb, 
tho* the Taſte of it may not perhaps be fo 
grateful to the Palate at firſt as the common 
Herbs : For my own part, I think it plea- 
fant, if there is not too much of it; a few 
Leaves, or three or four of the tender Tops, 
are enough to give a Sallet an agreeable 
Reliſh, This Plant loves a warm Expoſure, 
and 1s propagated from Slips taken from the 
Root and planted in March. 
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C 
| In the 1 8 9 blanch'd, which 


may; be gather d almoſt 85 Ne plough'd 
Field, is an. ee 5 Fol mix d 
1 other Herbs. Some ee 
Hialet Flowers, Cow) ip, and che B ieee 
4 Zerg as part of their Sallet Furni- 
e., and in the Summer the Flowers of the 
Cant Naftertium Tndicym. In ſhort, who- 
ever. is once acquainted. with the different 
Flavours of the ſeveral Herbs I have named 
in this Chapter, may ea pleaſe himſelf 
; withs Sallet, 


B. Whateyer Seeds are ſaved c or gather- | 


| a pr be very, well dry'd and ripen'd be- 
fate they are thraſh'd out; and then after 
cleaning them, muſt be expos'd to the Air 
od Sun for a Week at leaſt before they are 
10 La HP, lab en N Ro mm rot.. 
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| 9f Por-Hunss, 0 4: 19 are as 4 
3 wer en for Stlling, * a 


EE HAT I may not omit ny thieg 


., 


dhat is proper to be done in the 
1. 07 Garden, 1 propoſe to 
treat of ſuch Planta and Herbs in 
* this Chapter, as are commonly uſed - for 
Srilling, and are ſometimes dry d for the Uſe 

of the Kitchen; 4M; firſt of ſuch as are 
| Aromaticks. 


Roſemary and Lavander are boch durable 
Plants and Evergreens; they love à light 
ſandy Soil, and are boch raiſed from Slips 
planted in April: 3 quickly taking Root if — 
are Shoots of the laſt. Lear, ks will not 
grow if they are older: They apt to 
fuffer by the Froſt, eſpecially * they have 
too 1 Wet, and therefore ſhould be 
planted chiefly in the drieſt parts of the 
Garden, where they may be the moſt 
expos d to the Sun. Lavander makes a 
fine Edging in large Walls, if it be often 
clip'd ; but for the ſake of its Flowers, which 
are often uſed, we muſt have.a Plantation of 
it a- part; for were the Edging Plants ſuffer- 
ed to lower, their Rur would be ſpoil'd. 
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Seeds ſown in March or April, 'or propagated 
from Slips planted in thoſe: Months: We 
have many ſorts of Thyme of various Scents 
and Uſes; the Por Thyme; Lemon Thyme, 
and a Sort with vatiegated Leaves are moſt 
— cultivated, and make very good 
Edgings that will laſt ſeven or eight Years: 
And beſide them the Maſtick Thyme, and the 
Marum Syriatum or Cat Thyme, are culti- 
_ vated in many Gardens for the ſake of their 
refreſhing Odour; but the latter, if it is in 


mall Quantities, OW be carefully defended 


from the Cars, who love to eat it, and are in- 
toxicated with it; but T obſerve, where it 
is in abundance the Cars never diſturb it. 
Theſe two laſt Kinds ſhould be planted in the 


will grow any where, 

Sage has many Varieties, but we rz 
gate only three ſorts of it, viz. The Red 
Sage, the Jea Sage, or Sage of Virtue, and 
the Mormwood Sage; theſe Kinds are raiſed 


from Slips taken from the Roots about the 


beginning of April, and planted a Foot a- part 
in light Earth. The Sage of Virtue ſhould 
de cut for drying when it is full of young 
Shoots; for thoſe only are fit to make Tea of; 
they ſhould be gathered in a dry Day about 
Noon, and laid to dry in the Shade to be 
preſervd for Uſe. I have been often told, 
that ths Wormwood Sage is preferable to the 
former, 


"Thyme and Hyſop are either raiſed from 


warmeſt” parts of the Garden, me. others | 
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{Goren affording a pleaſanter Liquor, and 
more grateful to the Stomach. s 
We ſeldom meet with more than two 
ſorts of Rhue in our Engh(ſh Gardens, and 
their difference only conſiſts in the Colours 
of their Leaves; the one being variegated 
with Cream Colour, and the other of a 
plain Green: This plant deli ghts in ſhady 
Places, and is eaſily multiply d by Slips ſet 
in April in a light Soil. In times of Peſti- 
leuce this Plant has been much 1 in requeſt. 
believing it prevents Infection. 
Mint, or Ment h, and Baum, ſhould neither 
.of them be wanting in a Kitchen Garden; 
they are propagated by parting their Roots 
any time in the Spring, and will grow a 
where. Mint indeed is more generally cul- 
tivated than the other, as it is of it ſelf a 
pleaſant Sallet, and good in Soops and ſome 
Sauces, beſides its extraordinary 'uſe in 
Stilling : When it is about a Foot high, it 
ſhould be cut to dry in Bunches for Winter 
-Uke,- obſerving this as a general Rule, to cut 
every Herb delign'd for drying in a dry Day, 
and then to dry them in the Shade. | 
Some Gardeners think it worth their while 
to: plant ſome large Roots of Mint in the 
Corners of their Hot Beds about November, 
that they may have young Shoots of it to 
mix among their Winter Sallets, 
Tanſie is increas d by parting the Roots in 
oy Spring, and is a Plant fo valuable that 


it 
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ir muſt not: be wanting; ſame of it ſhovid 
Fog i; kept. dry in the Winter, eſpecially 
þ Die of thoſe who arg afflicted with 
the Gaut in their Stomach : It is of that 
ſoveraign Efficacy in that Caſe, as I have 
1 99 19 that I think 1 ſhould be 
guilty of ill Nature, if I was to paſs by this 
3 e y of making known the Method 
ulng it, Boil half a handful of this 
Herb in half a Pint of ſtrong White-Wine, 
and drinking this Decoftion as * as poſſible; 
I have always found it to remove the Pain 

in leſs than a Quarter of an Hour. 
Varmmood is either raiſed from Seeds or 
Slips planted; in March; it will grow in 
any Soil, and be apt to over- run the Ground, 
if it be aten by Hogs when the Seeds are 
ripe, Which lag thro! their Bodies ger- 

mimate and come up very; quickly. 
- Penny-royal and  Cammonile are uſeful 
Herbs, and very wall -deſerve Place in the 
Garden; they delight in moiſt ſhady Places, 
And proſper beſt in a ſtiff Soil; they are both 
e from Slips planted 1 in March or 


a have 100 Kinds of 1 com- 


* propagated in Gardens; one Sort 
| the M inter Sweet-Marjoran, which 


Will reſiſt gur Froſts, and remain good two 


dtheor is ſoun annually 


or three Years without renewing, and the 
upon the Hot Bed in 
March, not being able to defend it ſelf from 


the 
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Kind is increas'd by planting the Slips about 
March or April in moiſt Places, but has not 
that agreeable Scent'which we find in the 
other; therefore ſome of the laſt Sort ſhould 
be dry'd every Year when it is grown pretty 


— is raisd from Seeds ſown either 
me middle of Auguſt, or in March ;, but T 
commend the Autumn Plants before thoſe 
rais d im tlie Spring, as they are much larger, 
and more vigorous than the others, and be- 
ſides have a much better Seaſon to dry in. 

Angelica is rais d from Seeds ſownin March 
in a moiſt rich Ground; it is a Plant that 
laſts good for ſeveral Lens without rene w- 
ing, and is of great Uſe. 

Dragons ought alſo to be found in our 
Garden, as well for the Beauty of the Flowers, 

as the Uſe made of the whole Plant in | 
Caſes it is multiply'd by cranſplaming'the 
Suckers taken from How the Root in Marob. 
This Plant loves a freſh natural Soil and 
Shade. ; 4 
Fennel and Dill are both propagated like 

from Seeds ſown in the Spring; they are 
uſeful Herbs, and ſhould not be wanting in 
4 Garden; the firſt having its tentler Stalks 
blanch' like N makes a very good 
Saller 8 

Jer Parſley ani (clay belt very uſeful Fur- 
tures of a Kitchen — both cultivated 


with 
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with great Facility, andrais'd from Seeds fown 


in March, and renewed every Lear. 

I. have now (I think) mentioned every 
Plant that is requir d to grow in a. Kitchen 
Garden, and would adviſe, that the ſeveral 
Kinds I have treated of in this Chapter be 


planted in ſome place near the Houſe, for 


the Conveniency of gathering them with 
little trouble when they are wanted: 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of ENG1 NES for raiſing of Wa TER, 
_ with ſome Obſervations Experiments 


for the meliorating of Water for the Uſe 
, Gardeners, EN 7 SS 


— — 


RAISES it is impoſlible to have either 3 


> 8 the command of good Water, I 


5 CA am, perſwaded this Chapter will 
not be unexceptable to ſuch Gentlemen as 


have their Gardens unfortunately ſcituated 


remote from it; but eſpecially if by the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome Higines, which I ſhall 
here mention, they may be taught how to 
bring it, with little Trouble, to their Houſes 
or Gardens, altho* they have their Station 
upon the tops of Hills, or other places re- 
- note fem te... 

FI 33 Firſt, 
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' Bf, Suppoſing the Situation of the Houſe 
or Garden to be à conſiderable Height above 
any Pond, River, or Spring, and that it 
has at preſent no other Conveniency of Va- 
ter than what is brought continually by Men 
or Horſes to it: In this Caſe the wonderful 
Invention of the late Mr. Sauory, F. R. 8. 
for raiſing Water by Fire, will not only ſup- 
ply the Defect, = flinging up as much Wa- 
ter as may be de d, but may be maintain'd 


with little Trouble, and very ſmall Expence. 


It is now about fix Years ſince Mr. Sabory 
ſet up one of- them for that Curious Gentle- 
man Mr. Balle at Cambden Houſe, which has 
ſucceeded fo well, that there has not been 
any want of Water ſince it has been built; 
aud with the Improvements ſince made to it, 
Lam apt to believe will be leſs ſubject to be 
out of order than any Engine whatever. 

For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I have 
given a Deſign of it, Fig. I. ofthe ſecond Plate, 
agreeable to that at Cambaen Houſe, which 
1s, I think, the trueſt proportion'd of any 
about London the ſeveral Parts of it, and 
the Manner of working it, I 200k explain as 
follows, | 


A The Fire: : 


B The Bailer; a Copper Veſſel. of a Sphe- | 


rical Figure, in which Water. is boiled 
and IRONS) into Ae: who) pales 
> grow: 
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© The Revulater, which opens to let into 


New W of 


D The Stram-Pipe (of Copper) thorow 
which ir deſcends into 
* kn Receiver, which is a Veſſel of i "I 
per; that at firſt ſetting at Work is full 
906 A which the Steam will difcharge 
thorow . 
2 The Engine - Tree, 6d up the Clack at 
K (The Plug of the ſaid Clack, to come at 
and repair the ſame turns» omg 
fo the Air goes r 
ik The PForce-Pipe. After E i 18 road of 
Air, which is to to be found by its be- 
wg hot all over, then ſtop the Steam 
at C, and throw a little cold Water 


- 


o E, and the Abi Clack will open 
at 


I 1 (Whichis'the Plug of the faid Clack) and 


fill E with Waker; winctr wall . 
„mee 
G Tue Suc 


hing- Pipe, from 


H The Pond, Well, or River. - 
This deing done, proceed to alle Four 


Mater, viz. 


Firſt, Turn C to let the genen pen fem 
the Boiler into E, and it will force the Vater 


therein thorow F by K up L; which Mater 
cannot defeend, becauſe of the- Clach at I. 
When E is thus emptied, which may 


eaſily 
by ies being hot as before, turn 


be perceived 


C and confine your Steam in Bi; then open 


the 
* 
= 
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| the Cock M, which will let à little cold Wa- 
ter into E, and that by condencing the Steam: 
in E, will cauſe the Water immediately to 
aſcend form H, and repleniſh K. | 
Then turn C to let the Sream into E, and 
it will force the Water out of it up L into 
a Ciſtern O, placed at the Top to receive it. 
Then contine your Steam at C as before; 
and turn M for the ſpace of a Second or two 
of Time, and E will be refill'd, which may - 
be again diſcharged up L as before : 80 this 
Work may booming? as long as you pleaſe, 
if you keep Water in B. 
if you turn the Cock N, and then only 
Steam comes out of it ( without hot Water ) 
the Boiler muſt be repleniſp'd with freſh 
1 but our Boiler of Water will laſt a 

ng while. 

When you have rais'd Water enough, and 
you deſign to leave off working the Engine, 
take away all the Fire from under the Boiler, 
and open the Cock N to let out the Steam, 
which would otherwiſe ( was it to remain 
contin'd )- perhaps burſt the Engine. 

The Proportion of the ſeveral Parts of 
this Engine, as it now ſtands at Cambden- 
Houſe, is thus: 

The Pipe, from the Surface of the Wa- 
ter to the Engine. Tree F, is ſixteen Foot, 
which is the length it ſucks the Water (but 
might be made to draw Water about twenty 
eight Foot.) 
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Prom the Engine-Tree F, up. to the 
Ciftern, which receives the Water, is we 
two Foot (but might be a hundred Foot 
high, if ſuch a quantity of Steam be al- 
 Jow'das is proportionable to the length of 
the 5 . 
The Diameter of the "Ag as well of 
the Sucking-Pipe G, as of the Force-Pipe L, 
is three Inches; and of the Strom-Eipe D 
about an Inch. 

The Receiver holds thirteen Gallons of 
Water, and the Boiler three times that Quan- 
tity. 
| 6 "8 this Engine begins to work, you 
may, raiſe four of the Receivers full of Wa- 
ter in one Minute, which is fifty two Gal- 
lons; and at that rate, in an Hour s time 
may be flung up three thouſand one hun- 
dred and 2 Gallons, which is above 
eighty ſix Barrels: Or if there were two Re- 
cetvers, one to ſack, while the other diſ- 
charged it ſelf, as has been praiſed, then 
we might raiſe fix thouſand two hundred 
and forty. Gallons in the fame time. 
I.!me prime Colt of ſuch an Engine is about 
fifty Pads; and the quantity of Coal re- 
uir'd for each Working is about half a 
Leck; ſo that the Expence will be very in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon to what the Car- 
riage of Water upon Horſes would amount 
to, and in fuch Countries where Wood is 
fle. * N would be much leſs. 


* 
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No if the quantity of Water, which is 
here ſaid to riſe in an Hour's time, may not 
be thought enough for the Uſe defign'd, the 
fame Engine may either be continued to work 
for four or five Hours, or another of a 
larger Extent might be ſet up. I have ſeen 
one with two Receivers, which held each 
of them a Barrel (7, e.) thirty fix Gallons 
of Water, which would furniſh ſo great a 
Quantity, that even ſome tollerable large 

Fountains might be ſupply'd by it. | 
In the working this Engine we may ob- 
ſerve two things which contribute to explain 
the Motion of the Sap in Plants; Firſt, We 
diſcover the violent Elaſticity of Steam or 
Vapour, when compreſs'd or crouded into a 
little room, as the Steam or Vapour riſing 
from the Roots of Plants into the fine Tubes 
or Peſels in the Wood, has ſufficient force 
to unroll or explain them at their Extremi- 
ties, and by that means to enlarge the Plant. 
24ly, We may obſerve the Effect of cooling 
this Steam, it then condences or thickens in- 
to Water which I ſuppoſe it does in Plants, 
as ſoon as it reaches their extreain Parts and 
meets the Cold, and then returns to the Root 
thro* other Paſſages big enough to receive it, 
by means of its own Weigh, 
The Per ſian-· I heel is another Engine 
which will draw Water from any great 
Depth: It is much uſed in Italy and other 
Parts of Europe for drawing Water out of 
; N 7 deep 
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deep Wells and Mines. This Wheel has a 


NW Chain of Buckets, which in the time of work- 


ing are continually: filling and . emptying 
themſelves : Some of them going down 
while the others are coming up, the Chain 


being looſe like that upon the Wheel of a 


Jack. This I ſhould. further explain, if it 
was not ſo generally known to every one that 
has been abroad. 
As for other Inventions for the ſame pur- 
poſe of raiſing Water, I ſhall refer my Reader 
to the Engines themſelves, that at F indſor- 
Caſtle, the Engine at Hampton - Court, but 
above all others that I have yet heard of wa 
ingenious Con trivance, the Engine be 
ing to Louder, Eſq; of Whitehaven, 
which I am: told is a conſiderable. "Is. 
ment upon Mr. Sauory's Invention. 
When by the aſſiſtance of any of theſe, 
or other Engines, the Water is brought up 
to the Place deſign d, it ſhould be expoſed to 
the Air as much as can be in a Pond, 2 $4 
| Receptacle of the like nature, which is ca- 
ble of containing a large F und of Water, 
by which means it will be kept from fer- 
' menting ſo quickly as it would do in ſmall 
Quantities, confin'd in Ciſterns of Lead or 
Wood; and if it ſhould then happen that 
me Water is not palatable, or very fit for 
Houſhold Uſe, it may be remedied Dx * 
| of the e following "OB. 
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Ik it be muddy, or ill-taſted, the Water 
immediately falling from the Pipe of the 
Engine. into the Pond or Receiver, ſhould 
firſt light upon a Bed of Pebble- Stones, three 


or four Foot thick ; and the Pond or Baſon 


it is received into, after it is prepared to hold 
Water, ſhould be cover'd at the Bottom with 
the ſame kind of Stone. In that part of the 
the Pond where the Pipes receive the Water 
for -its Conveyance to the Houſe, ſhould be 
laid a Heap of the ſame Stones over the 
Mouth of the Pipe; and at convenient 
Diſtances in the Courſe of the Pipes from 
the Pond to the Houſe, ſhould be made two 
or three ſmall Cifterns, ſunk a Yard in the 
Ground below the Pipe, fill'd with the ſame 
ſort of Pebbles, and this Method will puritie 
the Water to an extraordinary Fineneſs, The 
famous Pi ſa Water, ſo noted in[{taly, is not with- 
out theſe Helps; but indeed it is obſervable, 
that the very Mountain it ſprings from pro- 
duces thoſe Olives which make the ſweeteſt 
Oil in the World, which probably proceeds 
from the Nature of the Soil, as the Good- 
nefs of the Water alſo is partly owing to. 


But for want of theſe Conveniencies, we 


may refine Water another way, as it is fre- 

uently practiſed in Spain: They filter it 
thro ſeveral Bells or Baſons, made of a 
1 Stone of that Country, ſomewhat 
f 


ke thoſe dug about Oxford. Theſe Baſont 


are placed one over another, as in Fig. II. 
Pp "MTN | Plate 
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Plate II. ſometimes five or ſix, to make the 
Water as fine as you deſire; but for want of 
theſe, I think we might uſe large Baſons of 
ſome ſort of Earthen-ware made in England, 
and baked without glazing, which will 
let the Water paſs as freely as the Bells of 
Stone. © A* e eke e 
If it is too harſh, ſoften it with Chalk and 
Gravel; but above all we muſt obſerve, 
that no Water-Fowl be ſuffer d to come near 
it, nor any Weeds or Fiſh live in it; and al- 
ſo that it is not annoy d by Leaves of Trees 
falling into it. a le eee 
And theſe Directions, I think, are not con- 
trary to Reaſon, if we conſider that the beſt 
and the worſt Waters are only good or bad 
according as they are filter'd thro* Beds of 
different kinds of Earth; all Waters certain- 
ly partaking of the Qualities of the Earths 
they paſs thorow, as it were by Infuſion : It 
would therefore be well to obſerve what 
Soils the beſt or moſt pleaſant taſted Springs 
run thorow, that others may be regulated by 
them : From ſuch Obſervations an ingenious 
Man might eaſily alter the Taſte and Qua- 
py of any Water according to his own 
ancy. | 
| Br for the Uſe of Gardens, the. moſt 
pleaſant clear Water is not to be prefer d, nor 
fuch as comes immediately from à cold 
Spring; neither ſhould it be harſh, but 
father ſoft and muddy; A ſtagnating Water 
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that lies well expos'd to the Sun, ſeems to 
be the beſt for the Health of any Plant; or 
pure Rain Water, if it can be had without 
any Mixture; for all enriched or fatned 
Water, with Dungs or other forcing Ingre- 
dients, proves often fatal to Plants, if not 
_ rightly underſtood ;- and at the beſt can only 
contribute to make a Plant grow ſomething 
the quicker ; and ſuch forcing of Nature al- 
ways proves of ill Conſequence as well to 
Plants as to Ariimals, by ſhortning their 
Lives. | 

Indeed where we have to do only with 
annual Plants, it may be of ſervice to uſe 
ſometimes theſe Provocatives, the better to 
bring them to Perfection within the compaſs 
of our Summer; but then they muſt be 
apply'd confiderately, and a right Kind of 
Mixture prepared for each reſpective fort of 
Plant ; For we muſt not imagine, that one 
fort of Mixture, however fatning it may 
be, will alike contribute to the Welfare: of 
every ſort of Plant, I have experienc'd, 
that the black Water taken from a Dunghil 
will make a Cabbage, or any of that Race, 
proſper extreamly : But having uſed the 
ſame Water to other Plants that were aro- 
matick, and whoſe Texture of Parts was 
more cloſe, ſuch as Mirtles, Thyme, and the 
like, it kill'd them very quickly; which ſnews 
that the Gardeners ought not 'tq confide in 
the Richneſs of any one particular kind of 
Wh N 4 Water 
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Water for the Welfare of ſort of Plant, 
no more than a ſkilful Phytician will pre- 
ſcribe always the ſame Medicine for the Cure 
of all ſorts of Diſtempers. SLATE: - 36s 
But there is another thing to be conſiderd 
in the preparing of Waters for Plants, which 
_ as yet ſeems to be very little regarded; and 
that is, when we mix Pidgeons-Dung, or 
other other ſuch like Ingredients in Waters, 
we.muft allow them due time to ferment 
before we uſe them, atherwiſe they will in- 
jure the Roots we water with them, and 
that will diſtemper the Plants, and it may 
be kill them, as we often find by Expe- 
- rience, _* | 0 
Mr. Evelyn very juſtly obſerves, ſpeaking 
of theſe Mixtures, that they ſhould: not be 
uſed *till they be ſufficiently ſweetned and 
purged from their over Acrimmony ] have known 
many Plants deſtroy*d by the Uſe of unripe 
Mixtures, altho! the ſame Preparations, when 
they have been fully maturated, have done 
Wonders in forwarding the Growth: of the 
ſame kinds of Plants: And again, the Pro- 


peortions of every Ingredient ought to be as 


- reaſonably conſidered, and not to double our 
Quantities over haſtily, becauſe a moderate 
Proportion has already began to ſhew its 
good Effects; like forne unthinking People, 
who believe that the more Phyſick they take, 
the more healthful they ſhall be, becauſe 
they have once been reliey'd from _— 


- 
* 
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by a ſmall Doſe of it: But a few Obſerva- 
tions to an ingenious Man, who loves a 
Garden, will ſoon bring him to rights in 
theſe Matters. e 31 \ 7 OY 
I find that for Orange-Trees, Sheeps or 
Deers-Dung ſteep'd in Water, about half a 
Buſhel to a Hogſhead, is of great Uſe, and 
may be fill'd up five or fix times without 
_ renewing the Dung; but this Water muſt 
not be uſed *till it has ſtood at leaſt three 
Days in the Sun for the firſt time, and about 
forty eight Hours for the others: And beſides, 
we muſt likewiſe. be fure to obſerve, that 
when we have once began to make uſe of it, 
it muſt conſtantly be continued, or the Trees 
will decline. | | 
I confeſs I cannot from Experience di- 
rect any other prepar'd Water for the Wel- 
fare of any particular kind of Plant but the 
Orange- Tree; but fo far as I can judge, thoſe 
Plants with the largeſt Veſſels, will beſt en- 
dure the fatteſt Waters: See the Mixtures [ 
mention for forcing Vegetation in the third 
Chapter of my Firſt Part of this Work, and 
infuſe them in Water for trial. | 
But to return to plain Water, which is the 
moſt natural to Plants, uſe only ſuch, if poſ- 
ſible, as has ſtood in the Sun ſome Days to 
ſoften, either in Ci/terns, or Pits dug in the 
Ground, but I eſteem Pits to be the beſt; 
and even Water of this Kind ſhould not be 
unheedingly given- to Plants. We ſhould 


con- 


AI ; 
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conſider the moſt proper Seaſons of doing i it, 
and the beſt Metho ot: _ refreſhing Plants 
with ' 

* Firſt then, we ought to water all Plants 
in the Morning, in ſuch Seaſons when the 
Nights are froſty ; and in the Evening in 
the warm Seaſons: The Reaſon of the firſt 
is, that too much Wet lying about the 
Roots of Plants, chills and pinches them ſo 
much, if it happens to freeze, that they 
often periſn; but if it be given in the Morn- 
ing when there is likelihood of a warm Day, 
it gives the Plants ſuch Nouriſhment as they 
require from it, and is dried up before the 
Froſt of the Evening can have power over it; 
therefore Morning-Waterings ſhould be in 
Auguſt, September and Ofober, March, 
April, and the firſt fifteen Days in May; 
and from that time to the middle of Auguſt 
chuſe the Evenings for the ſame Work, be- 
cauſe then the extream Heat of the Sun 
would over-heat the Water given in- the 
Morning to the Plants, and ſcald their Roots, 
beſides drying it up too quick, before the 
Plants could receive due N oariſhment from 
it: But we ſhould never uſe theſe Evening- 
Waterings after the Sun is down, without 
great Neceſſity. 

But ineither of theſe Waterings, we ſhould 
take care to water as near the Ground as can 
be, and not hold the Vatering- Pot too high, 
for that would waſh the Earth from * the 

| 00ts 
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Roots of the Plants, and contribute to make 
the Ground hard when the Sun comes to ſhine 
upon it, and ſo bind the Roots too much. 
Before you water, obſerve always that the 
Earth be open and looſe about the Roots; 
and above all, avoid as much as can be the 
wetting of the Leaves; for if the Froſt 
comes upon them before they dry, it pinches 
and rots them; and if tlie Sun ſhines hot 
upon em while they are wet, they will 
ſpot and change their Colour. | 

_ Beſides theſe Simple Waterings, Cally- 
Flowers, Cucumbers, and thoſe Plants which 
have large Veſſels, ſhould be floated, that is, 
the AZeys between the Rows ſhould be 
damm'd up at each End, and fill'd with Wa- 
ter; and one of theſe Floatings will do more 
good than fix Waterings cloſe to their Stems ; 
they feed and nouriſh the extream Fibres, 
which alone want this help, and put the 
Earth in that Condition, that the ſmalleſt 
Warmth of the Sun will evaporate that 
Steam from it, which I account to be fo 
neceſſary to plump the Parenchimous Parts 
of the Leaves and Stalks. 

It is a Rule to be obſerv'd in the watering 
of Plants, That while they are not growing 
they ſhould be kept as dry as poſſible, and 
at the time of their Growth they ſhould 
never want Water, giving them frequently 
a little at a time, and chiefly at the time 
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they are in Bloſſom; for if by accident of 
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Weather the Water lies long about the Roots 
of Plants, it chills them, and checks their 
Growth. It is alfo to be obferv'd, that ſuch 
Plants as are very ſucculent or juicy, as Houſe- 
lets, ec. muſt have little Water; they 
contain Moifture enough in themſelves for 
their Nouriſhment, and feed © chiefly upon 
the Air, which they imbibe and condence in 
their ſpongy Parts, and beſides for their Sub- 
ſtance they have fewer Sap-Yeſſels than 
any other Kinds of Plants; therefore I have 
laid it down as a Rule in my Hiſtory of Suc- 
culent Plants; and tis from Experience, that 
the more fucculent is any Plant, fo does 
it require leſs Water; and fo thofe Plants 
that have the greateſt Proportion of Sap-Yeſ- 
felt, and the leaſt of fpongy Parts, require 
frequent Waterings, which we find to be 
'truefrom common Experience in the Garden, 
and by examining the Structure of Vater- 
Plants, ſuch as Willows, ec. which are 
for the moſt part compoſed of Sap-Veſſelt, 
and are therefore ſo tough that they may be 
wrought into any Figure without breaking; 
but all juicy Plants are brittle for want af 
thefe Veſſels. gt oa 
I believe if we were to examine with the 
Microſcope the Numbers and Sizes of the 
Sap- Veſſels in every fort of Plant we have a 
mind to propagate, we might come to a Cer- 


 tainty of the Proportion of Moiſture every 
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„Sinde I have now given my Remarks upon 
Water, and the manner of uſing it in Gar- 


dens, I believe it will not be unacceptable to 


the Curious, if I give them an Account of 
the Method I have uſed to propagate Water- 
Plants in Pots and Caſes, which hitherto I 
believe has not been practiſed in England by 
any but my ſelf, — is what I find to ſuc- 
ceed A2 l 
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CHAP. IX. 


07 WATER -PLANTS, whether Dome- 
meſtick or F oreign, the Manner F Pro- 
Pagating them in our Gardens. 


N the Firſt part of this Work L 
have taken ſome ſhort Notice, 
that we have Terrene Plants, Am- 
P bibious Plants, and Aquaricks; 

hall now. be more particular concern- 
ing the latter, and endeavour to ſhew how 
far the right Diſpoſition of each of them 
ought to be conſider' d when we are about to 
propagate them. I am perſwaded, many 
curious Perſons would have made Planta- 


tions of Water- Plants in their Gardens long 


ſince, if they had known how to have done. 

it, as the beautiful Flowers. of ſome of them 

at whoa _ if not ſurpaſs many of — | 
mo 
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moſt curious Land. Plants, and hes chief 
in the Veſt- Indies; altho* England has alſo 
its Share, witneſs the WV W ie and 
Ranuntulus's of different Kinds, fo fre- 
quently found in our Rivers and Ponds. 
Now that Water. Plant may have their 
place in Gardens, even altho* there are nei- 
ther Ponds, Rivers or Springs to plant 
them in, I ſhall recommend the following 
Method, which I have experienc'd with 
good Succeſs. Firſt, provide either large 
Garden-Pots glazed within ſide, and without 
Holes in their Bottoms, or elſe cauſe ſome 
Troughs or Caſes of Wood to be made ac- 
cording to the third Figure; Plate II. of 
Oaten Boards, about two Inches thick; ſuch 
Caſes ſhould be fix Foot Jong, two Foot 
wide at the Bottoms, and two Foot and 
a half deep, if they are for large Plants that 
grow under Water, or ſhallower for ſuch as 
do not require deep Waters; the Corners 
and other Joints of ſuch Caſes ſhould be 
ſtrengthen'd with Iron, the Inſides well 


pitch'd, and the Outſides painted. In theſe 


Pots or Caſes put common unmix'd Earth, 
ſo much as to fill one third Part of them, 
for Water-Lillies, Pond-Weeds, or ſuch 
others as require depth” of Water for their 
Leaves and Branches to ſwim in, and fill 
about two Thirds of them with the like Earth 


for Water-Plamains, Water- Aroms, and Ra- 


nunculuss, which love leſs depth of "as 
than 


%, 
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than the former; then for thoſe Plant: 
which grow in Marſhes and Bogs, the Earth 
may lie within five Inches of the Top. This 
Work may be done in April, when the 
Water-Plants begin to appear, which may be 
brought in and planted from that time till 
the middle of June, filling up each Pot or 
Caſe with Water as ſoon as the Planes are put 
in them. It muſt be obſerv'd likewiſe, that 
many of the Vater- Plants are Wanderers, 
without taking any Root in the Earth; ſuch 
are the Vater - Soldiers, Frog- Bits, and Ducke- 
Meat, which ſwim about from place to place, 


as the Wind carries them, and only ſtrike 


their Roots into the Water; therefore a 
ſmall quantity of Earth at the Bottoms of 
the Pots they are ſet in will ſuffice to main- 
tain the Water 1n a right State for their-Sup- 


port. In a word, to obſerve the Mode of 
Growth, and the Expoſure of thoſe Plants 


we collect, will beſt help us to underſtand the 
right way of Cultivating them with Succeſs, 
when we .are about to civilize them in our 
Gardens; where in all things the plain 
Road of Nature ſhould be follow'd, or at 


leaſt kept in view, if we defire healthful 


Plants. WA | 
_ find that in this artificial Management of 
Pater. Plants, thoſe of Rivers ſhould be 


frequently refreſh'd with Spring-Water, and 


ſuch as delight to grow in ſtanding Pools or 
Ponds, to be ſeldom interrupted with it. It 
68 | is 
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is alſo obſervable, that WW azer-Plants, 


removing them, will be as long before they 
recover themſelves to renew their Growth as 
Land. Plants, which may ſeem ſtrange to 

| ſome who are uſed to ſee the ſudden Re- 
. freſhment of a decay d Land. Fomer when it 
is put into Water. And. whereas it is a 


_ . common. thing-to ſhelter Land. Plant: from 


the Heat of the Sun after tranſplanting, 
Water. Plant: muſt be dealt with directly 
contrary, and be expos d to the Sun after 
they are removed. 
e Seeds. of Mater. Plants are of two 
Kinds, one Claſs always ſwiming on ho 
top of the Water, and the other ſinking 
the bottom as ſoon as it is ſhed, piling | 
the Nature of their Mother Plants in that 
reſpe& : For if the Seeds of thoſe Plants, 
which naturally ſwim on the top of the 
Waters.ſhould fink to the bottom, ſuch Seeds 
would then be removed from the proper 
Station requir d fox their Growth, and would 
therefore. periſh : And ſo hkewiſe the Seeds 
of thoſe 1 which Nature directs to 
grow under the Water, will not ſwim on 


the top of it. We may take notice that 


Providence has ſo wiſely order d, that in our 
Climate not any Water-Plant is ever green, 
but that they are all of them either Vivaci- 
ous or JED lofing their Leaves down to 
their. Roots, or elſe RF entirely, their 


denn only ts for there is no Proba- 
_ bility 
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bility of their living and growing in the 
frozen Waters; and it is therefore the more 
neceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething concerning 
the Preſervation of their Seeds, to ſupply 
us with the ſeveral Kinds from Year to Year, 
which without doubt will produce as many 
Varieties as the Seeds bf Land-Plants do 
everyYear; and beſides; the Method which I 
ſhall preſcribe for the preſerving the Seeds of 
Aquatick Plants, may be uſeful for the tranſ- 
porting of them from remote Parts, or 
foreign Countries, which may be done more 
ealily in Seeds than in Plants already 
In order to fave the Seeds of theſe Plants, 
we have no more'to do than to follow them 
from the Flower *till they are ripe, and 
then to put them. in Earth and Water to 
preſerve them for Vegetation the Spring fol- 
lowing, for Nature takes that way, and in 
this there is no difficulty. The Pots and 
Caſes I have already directed, are proper to 
put them in as ſoon as they are gather'd; then 
let thern fink or ſwim in the Water till the 
Spring cauſes them to ſprout, they will 
proſper with little attendance ; but indeed 
if we can be happy enough to meet with an 
ingenious Correſpondent in any Patt of Ame- 
rica, where the Waters ſo generally areadorn'd 
with beautiful Plants, we muſt contrive ſome 
particular Method to preſerve them during 
their Tranſportation ; and for their Culture 
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when we receive em, ſuch. as putting them 
(each ſort by it ſelf) in Bottles of Water 
and Earth, with large Mouths, cover'd only 
with Linnen-Cloth, and not with  Corks, 
which would cauſe a Ferment in the Liquors : 
Place thoſe Bottles in ſome Veſſel of Wa- 
ter *till they.can be brought to us, and then 
ſow them in the Pots, prepared as I have 
already directed for Plants of this nature, 
and place them in Hot Beds till the Weather 
with us will nearly anſwer the Heat of the 
Climate they came from. At the gathering 
their Seeds, {tri& Obſervation ſhould be 
made of the depth of Water they grow 1n, 
the Situation, the Quality: of the Soil under 
the Water, and whether they inhabit run- 
ning or ſtanding Waters; and above all, the 
Taſte of the Waters they grow in, whether 

ſalt, brackiſh, or freſh, ſhould be obſerv'd; 
by ſuch Inſtructions I think it will be impoſ- 
ſible ro fail of the Succeſs we deſire. 
When we have collected a ſufficient Va- 
riety of Water-Plants into our Gardens, we 
may prepare to diſpoſe them in Claſſes, and 
range the ſeveral Tribes in proper Order, 
_ which would be very uſeful to ſuch as read 
Lellures on Plants; for indeed the want of 
ſome ſuch way as this for the Cultivating of 
Aquatic in a narrow compaſs of Ground, 
has given the Students in Botany the greateſt 


Trouble in their Studies, and has been the 


Occaſion that ater- Plants are ſo little known. 
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The moſt proper Seaſon for diſpoſing and 
removing them is as ſoon as they are out of 
Flower, and the Leaves begin decay, which 
is about the beginning of September; their 
Stems or Branches muſt then be cut off 
near the Root, and their Roots planted at 
due Diſtances in the Pars or Caſes already 
deſcribed. | | 
The Water-Lillies, which I fo much 
commend for their Beauty, are of ſeveral 
Kinds; the Double White, the Single White, 
and the large Single Telow flowering Sort, 
which bears a Fruit as large as a Tennis- Ball 
And beſide theſe, I have heard of ſmaller 
Sorts of them in England, but have not yet 
found them; the large Kinds bloſſom in 
Tune and ' Fuly; that with the Yellow 
Flower ſomewhat ſooner than the others : 
We may find them in quiet Waters, as in a 
Pond at the Back of Twitenbam, where 1 
have gather'd three Sorts, but the Yellow 
Sort eſpecially is very plentiful in the Ri- 
ver of Thames about Brentford, where there 
are many other pretty ſorts of Water-Plants. 
In the Ditches about Lambeth, and near 
the Neat-Houſes, Weſtminſter, I have ob- 
ſeryd great Varieties ; as alſo near Hamſted, 
and upon the Banks of the Thames over 
againſt Greenwich; but I am told there are 
not in any place in England ſo many diffe- 
rent Species as in Cambridgſbire, which 
abounds ſo much in . Plants, that _ 
+ S, 2 A 
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Famous Mr. Ray thought it worth his while 
to compoſe a Volume on purpoſe to deſcribe 
the Plants of that Country only. So that 
ſuch as covet to propagate Water-Plants may 
ealily ſtock themſelves with Varieties enough, 
which I ſhall never believe are leſs uſeful or 
beautiful, becauſe they are not ſo high 
priſed as many others. | 
I ſhall now fay little more upon this Head, 
unleſs it be that we muſt ſhelter ſuch Water- 
Plants as we receive from foreign Parts, in 
the Green-Hoyſe, during the Winter; for it 
may be in that Seaſon they will flower 
with us; if they, like the Exotick Land- 
Plants, preſerve ſo far their natural Seaſon 
of Growth, that they will only ſprout in 
the Spring-time of their Native Countries. 
During their Confinement in the Houſe, they 
mult be often refreſh'd with Water, ſomewhat 
warm'd by the Heat of Horſe-Dung, or 
| the Sien, and allow'd as much Air as poſ- 
—_ ape 
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OF THE 


GREEN-HOUSE, 
AND 
Exotick Plants. 


Of the GREEN-Houss, or CONSE R- 
, VATORY; with Directions for Sowing 
Exotick Seeds, and the beſt Method of 
Gathering them abroad for Tranſportation, 
and the Manner of Packing them up. 


AP there is nothing more difficult 
in the Management of Exoticł 
Plants than the right underſtand- 
ning of the Conſervatory, where 
they are to ſtand in the Vinter, ſo I think it 
neceſſary in this Chapter to preſcribe ſuch 
Rules for the building and ordering of Green _ 
7 O 3 | Houſes 
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Houſes, as I have found to forward the 
Welfare of Plants, and as yet has been but 
The Green-Houſes, as they are common- 
ly built, ferve more for Ornament than 
Uſe ; their Situation to receive the South 
Sun, is the only thing that ſeems to be re- 
garded towards the Health of the Plants 
they are to ſhelter: It is rare to find one 
among them that will keep a Plant well in 
the Winter, either by reaſon of their Situa- 
tion in moiſt places, their want of Glaſſes 
enough in the Front, the Diſproportion of 
the Room within them; and ſometimes where 
it happens that a Green-Houſe has been well 
conſider'd in theſe Points, all is confounded 
by the Flues under it, which convey the 
Heat from the Sroves. 
From the Experience therefore that I have 
had in the Culture of ſeveral thouſands of 
Exotick Plants in different Kinds of Conſer- 
vatories, I ſhall venture to give my Senti- 
ments of the Matter. 8 
Beſide what is commonly, call'd a Green- 
Houſe, it has been cuſtomary to provide 
Glaſs-Caſes of ſeveral Kinds, and Stoves for 
the Preſervation of Plants brought from dif- 
ferent Countries; but I now find they are 
ſo many unneceſſary Expences; a good Green- 
Houſe, well contriv'd, will do all that is 


requir'd for the Welfare of any Plant in the 
Winter ; It may be fo ordered, as to ſhelter 


at 
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at one time Orange- Trees, Plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope, Virginia, Carolina, and 
indeed ſuch as grow within ten Degrees of 
the Line. I muſt confeſs, when T was firſt 


acquainted with Alces, Indian-Fige, and ſuch 


like Plants, I thought they could never 
have Heat enough, and deſtroy'd many by 
that too common Notion: I could hardly 
venture them out of Hor Beds in the moſt 
extream Heats of the Summer; and in the 
Winter they were half roaſted with ſubter- 
raneous Fires I had made under the Glaſs- 
Caſes where they ſtood. | 

But the great Inconveniencies I found by 
that Practice, put me upon making other 
Trials; I was ſoon convinc'd they would live 
in the open Air in the Summer ; and I found 
that by bringing them acquainted with it in 
that Seaſon, they became more hardy to re- 


fiſt the Cold of the Winter ; they were then 


vigorous and healthful ; and I had no more 
to do in the moſt rigorous Seaſons, but to 
keep them from the Froſts, and ſo to diſpoſe 
the Conſervatory, that when they came to 
be ſhut up in ſevere Weather, there might 
be Air enough enclos'd in the Houſe to cir- 
culate freely about the Plants, and dry up 
thoſe Damps which are at ſuch times apt to 
rife from the Moiſture of the Pots of Earth; 
for thoſe Damps I found commonly had the 
worſt Effects upon Plants, by bringing 
Moldineſs upon their Leaves or Stalks, 
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which always rotted em unleſs timely pre- 


vented. To correct theſe, as well as pre- 
vent the Froſts from getting into the Houſe 
in very violent Seaſons, I made uſe of a little 
Charcole Fire; after it burnt clear and had 
done ſmoaking, which Thung up between the 
Windows and the Plants. One of theſe 
Fires would keep the 'Air in the Houſe 
warm and dry for about twenty four Hours, 
without renewing ;z- and this Method I found 
had a much better Effect upon the Plants 
than the ſubterraneous Fires, which com- 
monly rais'd Damps, crack'd the Paſſages of 
the Flues where it run, and often fill'd the 
* Houſe with Smoak, which is a great Enemy 
to Plants, eſpecially the Smoak of the Sea- 
Cole. 77. 

Now altho' I found ſo much Benefit by 
Charcole Fires, that the laſt hard Winter 1 
did not looſe one Plant; yet even thoſe 
Fires are not without their Inconveniencies; 
where there are many of them, they are ſo 
ſuffocating that ſeveral Men have been choak'd 
by them, upon going into the Places where 
they have been burning; and if they be not 
made to burn clear before they are put into 
a Houſe, the Sparks will fly in ſuch great 
Numbers ftom the burning Coals, that the 
Houſe would be in danger from them of 


being ſet on Fire. | 

' Theſe Inconveniencies indeed are enough 
to leſſen our Eſteem for Charcolę Fires; but 
„ Bd © EO, SS ty | it 
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it depends upon the Care of the Gardener 
that he avoids thoſe Dangers, by putting 
into his Green-Houſe only a ſmall Fire or 
two, in Proportion to the bigneſs of the 
Houſe, and by taking care when he puts 
them in, that they are rather declining than 
increaſing in their Heat. | | 
Since I have ſeen ſome of the new in- 
vented Chimneys fo judiciouſly improv'd by 
my Learned and Ingenious Friend Mr. Diſa- 
guliers, F. R. S. I am of Opinion, that 
nothing can be-contriv'd more for our pur- 
poſe of preferving Plants in the Winter from 
Froſts and Damps, than one of them placed 
artificially in ſome part of a Green-Houſe ; 
they will afford us all that we can deſire 
from any artificial Heat, for the Welfare of 
Exotick Plants, without any Inconvenience 
attending them ; and neither the Trouble or 
Expence of Firing will be near fo great as 
in the preparing of the other Fires I have 
mention'd ; and the Expence perhaps not 
exceed the Charge ſome have been at in 
making and continually repairing Sroves, 
which are frequently out of order, beſides 
the double Advantage we may have from 
one of them, by ſetting it up in ſome Room 
joining to the Green-Houſe, where altho' a 
Fire may be kept conſtantly, yet the Heat may 
be let into, or kept out of the Green-Houſe 
at pleaſure; and that in ſuch Proportions, as 
to make the Air in the Conſervatory equal 
„„ t 0 . 
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to the Warmth, of any Climate we have a 
mind to imitate, which we may judge of, by 
placing a Thermometer in ſome part of the 
Green-Houſe : By means of this Invention, 
the Air in the Houſe will be put in Motion, 
kept dry and warm, and correct the Damps, 
the Houſe will be repleniſh'd with freſh Air, 
as we ſee occaſion, there will be no danger 
of Smoak, or the Charge of frequent Re- 
pairs: So that conſidering all - theſe Excel · 
lencies, I cannot conceive that any Invention 
can exceed this for the Preſervation of Exo- 
tick Plants in the Winter, We may ſee a 
farther Account of theſe Chinmeys. in the 
Book. publiſh'd by Mr. Diſaguliers, call'd 
Fires Improv'd, e ee ese 
From hence we may judge that a good 
Green-Houſe ought to be ſituated upon the 
drieſt Ground, to be as free from Damps as 
poſſible; we ought alſo to provide ſubſtan- 
tially for the keeping out of Cold, and yet 
upon occaſion to let in Air freely, but chief- 
ly to contrive that thie Front of the Houſe 
be fo diſpos'd, that nothing may obſtruct 
the Paſlage of the Sun's Rays in the Winter 
into the Houſe. CNN FI NT 
I I ſuppoſe every one will allow, that the 
South Aſpe& is the beſt for a Green-Houſe, 
as it will in that Expoſure. receive the Sun 
for the greateſt part of the Day; but in caſe 
that cannot be had with Conveniency, the 
South. Weſt Aſpect is next to be One: g 
| think 
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think it would be pleaſant, as well as benefi- 
cial, to Plants, if the Conſervatory was al- 
ways. join'd to the Dwelling-Houſe : Can 
there be any thing more agreeable in the 
Winter, than to have a view from a Parlour 
or Study thorow Ranges of Orange-Trees, 
and curious Plants of Foreign Countries, 
bloſſoming, and bearing Fruit, when our 
Gardens without Doors are as it were in a 
State of Death, and to walk among thoſe 
Curioſities of Nature, as in the moſt tem- 
perate Climate, without any Senſe of the 
Froſt or pinching Cold that reigns abroad? 
And beſides, there is this Convenience in 
the joining the Conſervatory to the Houſe, 
that in cold Weather we may go into it 
without letting in the cold Air, or blighring 
Winds from abroad, which would injure 
the Plants. 1 
Ihe Situation of the Green-Houſe being 
thus fix*'d upon, the Proportions of the 
Building muſt next be confider'd, and that 
chiefly 1n relation to the Height and Breadth 
of the Room; for the Length of a Green- 
Houje may be more or leſs, according to the 
Fancy of the Owner: But for the better 
Admiſſion of the Sun's Rays to paſs all over 
the Houſe, the Breadth of it ſhould not be 
more than the Height from the Floor to the 
Ceiling, which may be from ten to eigh- 
teen Foot. "9K 1 3 
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The Walls towards the North and the 
Faſt muſt he of a good thickneſs, but the 
Front towards the South ſhould be all of 
Glaſs, excepting a low Wall about a Foot 
high from the Ground; there ought to be 
no Dios of Brick-work or Timbers in the 
glazed Part, for they caſt more Shade into 


| the Houſe, in Proportion to their Bigneſs, 


than it can receive Light thorow the Glaſs ; 
and every one that underſtands Exorick Plants, 
Im ſure will allow that they ſhould have all 
the Advantage of the Sun's Rays in the Win- 
rer that they can poſlibly receive; and for this 
End it would be uſeful in the colder Parts of 
England to build the Front of the Green-. 
 Howſe in a Sweep, after the Faſhion of a 
Semi-circle, which would then receive the 
Rays of the Sun from the Time of its riſing, 
till it ſets, 

The Glaſs in the F ront, whether i it be in 
Saſhes or Caſements, muſt be fo contrived, 
that it may either be made to ſlide quite be- 
low or above the Frames, or to be taken 
away as there is occaſion to give Air to the 
Plants, which for about a Fortnight or three 
Weeks after they are ſet into the Houſe, and 
as 2 before the Plants come abroad fhould 

by oy uite open Night and Day, if the Frofts 
or blighting Winds are not abroad; but at 
other Fa while the Plants are within 
Doors, all the Glaſs ſhould be put up, and 
| oy open'd wh Diſcretion in the Day- 


time 
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time to air the Plants + The Saſber or Caſe- 
mem being open d, more or leſs in propor- 

tion as the Weather is cold or warm, and 
ſhould be always ſhut cloſe again before the 
Sun is off of the Houſe, that the Air in it 
may keep warm *till the next Day. Some 
have pradtis'd with good Succeſs to lay the 
Windows of their Conſervatories ſloping 
about ten Inches; but as far as I have.ex-. 
Ree they will do as well upright, 

e Door ſhould be in the middle of the 
Front, and at leaſt four Foot wide, to admit 
large Plants; it ſhould be glazed like the 
Windows. 1 

To theſe we muſt provide ſtrong Shutters, 
at leaſt an Inch thick, which in the Winter 
time ſhould be ſhut every Night for fear of 
Froſts, and alſo in extraordinary cold Wea- 
ther, when violent Winds blow right againſt 
the Houſe. * 1952 
For the better Security of the Plants from 
Cold, a Place for the laying up the Gardener's 
Tools may be built at the Back of the 
Green Houſe, and over it a Fruitery, or Seed- 
Room; or in the lieu of the latter, fill the 
Roof full of dry Stra. f 

The beſt Pavement is that made with 
ſquare Tiles, which ſucks up Wet quickly, 
and never ſweats as Marble, or ſuch Kinds of 
hard Stone uſually does: And for the Lining 
of the Walls, nathing is preferable to the Dutch 

Glazed Tiles, which are ſoon warm'd with 
6012 a the 
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| rern Hag. I allow one Third of the 
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the Sun, and reflect a great Heat into theHoufe: 


A Green-Houſe being built anſwerable to 


theſe Directions, after it is well dry d may” 


receive Plants into it; but nothing injures 
them more than to ſet them into a damp 
Houſe. In the placing them in the Houſe; 
we muſt obſerve the following Particulars. 

It is commonly practiſed to provide Rows 
of Shelves placed one higher than the other, 
from the Eaft to the Veſt End of the Houſe 
theſe ſhould be made to hold as many Pots 
with Plants as will fill up about one fourth 
of the Space in the Houle, leaving the reſt 
for Air to circulate about the Plants when 


they come to be ſhut up cloſe in froſty Wea- 


ther: For if the — was to be crowded 
with Plants in the Winter, their too great 
Numbers would create Damps, by con- 


denſin the Air in the Houſe; but a quan- 
tity of Plants proportionable to the ſpace of 


the Houſe, as I have already hinted, cannot 
over-power the Air in it, ſo far as to pro- 
duce thoſe Damps. It is obſervable, that in 
Countries which abound in Wood, great 


Rains are very frequent, which ſeems to in 
form us, that the cold Nature of the many 


Trees there growing, and alſo the coldneſs of 
the Earth under the Trees condenſe the Air, 
and by that means breed Rain more than other 
places that are not over burden'd with Woods. 

In the diſpoſing of the Shelves in the 


Floor 
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Floor for them to ſtand upon; one Third 

from the firſt Shelf to the Windows, and as 
much from the laſt Shelf to the Back of the 
Houſe; fo that we may walk round the 

Plants, which being placed in the middle 
Line of the Houſe, are fafe from the ex- 
tream Cold, which is generally nearer the 
Walls or Glaſſes. 1 08-76: 

Between the Windows and the firſt Shelf, 
at one End of the Houſe, ſhould be built the 
Chimney for warming the Air, and the Heat 
made to come from it into the Houſe, about 
a Foot above the Floor, which will riſe af- 
terwards, and ſpread it ſelf over the Whole. 
Near the Place 'where this Heat comes in, 
place the moſt tender Plants; and by degrees, 
at greater diſtance from it, the moſt: hardy. 

We may beſt judge of the Nature and Tem- 
per of Plants, by conſulting what Climates 
they were brought from; as for example, 
thoſe which come from Countries near the 
Line, muſt have the warmeſt place; if they 
grow on this fide the Line, their Spring be- 
gins about the ſame time with ours; but if 
they were brought from the South -· Side of 
the Line, then their Spring begins about 
Auguſt, All Plants of the Capæ f Goad- 
Hope, and other Parts beyond the Line, 
ſuch as Aloes of thoſe Countries, Ficoides, 
and ſuch like, flouriſh moſt With us from 

Gu *rill the End of November, till the 

d of our Winter checks their Growth. 
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All ſeedling Plants from hot Countries, 
which we raiſe in the Spring upon Hor 
Beds, ſhould be uſed to the Air as much as 
lible: when they are once come up, for 
elſe they will hardly ſtand the Winter, tho 
they are ſet in the warmeſt part of the Green- 
Houſe ; but there will be little danger of 
loſing any of them after they have been pre- 
ſerved twelve Months, and have had the 
Trial of all our Seafons. ,  — 
l obſerve that the Plants. which I have 
raiſed from Seeds brought from Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,' St. Chriſftophers, and from others 
1 the Caribbe-Iflands, are the - moſt ten- | 
er, and hard to be kept: But I am perſwaded 
a Houſe built after the manner I have directed, 
with the Addition of one of the Chimneys I 
mention, would keep them, or any other, 
with very little Trouble. BET 
Plants from China are indifferently hardy, 
as well as thoſe from Perſia; and I find that 
moſt of thoſe brought us from the North of 
Carolina and Virginia, whoſe Seaſons are but 
a little earlier than ours, and the difference 
of Latitude not more than twenty five De- 
grees South from London, may be natura- 
lized without Difficulty to our Climate, after 
they havg been ſhelter'd for two or three 
Winters with us; witneſs that Wilderneſs 
of - Exotick Plants, which that Wiſe En- 
courager of Natural Learning, the late * . 


- 
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aun at Bribun, and have proſper d ſo well 

without-Shelter for ſeveral Tears. 
The Time for ſetting Exotick Plants into 
the Houſe is about the ſecond Week in Sep- 
tember; and the middle of May, if the 
Froſts are paſs d, they are commonly brought 
out of the Houſe : But altho' this is become 
a general Rule (in a manner) among the 
Gardeners, we muſt yet take this Caution 
with us, that all Plants are not alike tender; 
Orange-Trees, and moſt Plants of Virginia 
and Carolina are indeed rightly ſet in and 
out of the Green-Houſe at thoſe times; but 
Myrtlzs may come abroad ſooner by fifteen 
and remain out of Doors till the 
middle of OXober. Again, Aloes ſhould not 
be brought out of the Houſe till the firſt 
Week in June, and ſet in again about the 
laſt Week of Auguſt 5 and ſuch Plants as 
live neareſt the Line ſhould yet be mote 
contir'd to the Houſe than any I have yet 
mention'd : But concerning the Houſing and 
Bringing abroad of all forts of Exoticł Plants, 
we muſt be” fure to obſerve this General 
Rule, i. e. that they muſt be perfectly free 
from Wet on their Leaves and Branches 
when they are ſer into the Houſe ;, and we 
muſt 3 bring them abroad, if poſſible, 
with the A 
waſh” 


Advantage of a gentle Shower, to 
and refreſh their Leaves. Why 


Part 3 9 


e 
It next follows that. I deſcribe. e 
of raifing Exoticłk Plants from Sceds, 
that ſhould be done in this manner; When 
of Means. of Correſpondents in -F oreign 
untries, or the help of Curious Perſons 
at Home, who have by their Induſtry. col- 
lected the Szeds of Foreign Novelties, we 


* 


are provided with a Collection of Seede from 


any hot Country, we muſt preſently prepare 
a Hot Bed for them; and while it is ſettling 


it ſelf for Uſe, ſow the Seeds in Pors. ſepa- 


rately, marking every Sort, that when they 
begin to come up, we may the better know 
what we are to expect. When they have 
made their firſt Leaves, plant them out in 
other Pots, and give them a. freſh Bed, 
when the firſt is cool, and as ſoon as the 
ſecond begins to decay, uſe them to the Air 
in the Day- time to harden them for the in- 
ter - If by chance all the Seeds, we ſow 
do not come up, keep the Pars. they were 
ſown in 'till the Spring following in the 
Green-Houſe ; for many Seeds will lie in the 
Ground till the ſecond Year without ſprout- 


- 


ing, as I have often found, and they. always 


prove to be Trees. . 


. 


A gig we e more certain- 
ty propagate ſuch Exotick Plants from Seeds, 


I think it may not be amiſs to conſider the 
molt proper Method of Gathering them in 


Foreign Countries, and Packing them up 
for Tranſportation, that what Seeds we re- 
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ceive from Abroad may not-Joſe ther Germi- 
native Faculty before they come to us, or 
be * by Ds) which often hap: 


1 would ain then, that all Seele gather- 
ed abroad, which are deſign'd for -Tranſpot- 
tation, but eſpecially if thep are to under- 
go a long Voyage, ſhould be cut from the 
Plant, with part of the Branch they grow 
upon, a little before they are going to ſhed 
or drop from the Plants, and in that Manner 
laid in the Sun to dry thorowly before we 

offer to pack them up, for the leaſt Moiſture 
will rot the Seeds: All Beans, Peaſe, and 
Codded Fruits ſhould remain in their Seed- 
Veſſelt, which will afford them ſome Nou- 
riſhment, and preſerve them from the Injury 
of che Sen Air, which is pernicious to 
Land. Plant. Fruits, ſuch as have a Pulp 
or Fleſh over their Seed, ſhould be dry'd, if 
poſſible, with their Fleſp, and- the 'Stalk or 
Part of the Branch they grew upon adhering 
to them; for Nature has provided proper 
Coverings for every Seed to defend it from 
Injuries, and for its Nouriſhment, till it is 
fit for the Ground: At the Gathering of 
every Seed, Notice ſhould be taken of the 
Soil). and the Situation, whether Sand, 
Laam, Clay or Rockey; che Sicke or Top of 
a Hill whether Boggy- Ground, either ex- 
bos 'd to the Sun, or in ſhady places, if un- 
der Trees, or in Plains; this is ſo very ma- 
WA. = terial, 
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terial, that I know ſome Plants will not 
grow any where but in Woods, and there 
only under particular Kinds of Trees, as 
ſome of the Orchis Kinds for example, which 
L have oſten try d to propagate in my Gar- 
den to little purpoſe. lm a ſufficient 
Collection of Seeds is gather'd, and well 
dry'd, put each Sort b 15 ſelf into Paper, 
with its Deſcription, Time of 'Flowering, 
the common Names they bear among the 
Country People, and the Uſe they make of 
each Kind; then put the Papers cloſe toge- 
ther into Glaſs-Veſſels, or Stone or Earthen 
Dots well glazed, and ſtop'd down'clofe; with 
Pitch or Rozin melted over the Corks or 
Stopples : Theſe being ſo order d, ſhould be 
put into a Box, filling up the Spaces be- 
tween them with dry Sand; and then aſter 
the Box is well ſecured, ſet it in fome w7 
Pace of the Shipt 1 
The ſmalleſt Kinds of Seeds; and. ach a8 
are of the leaſt Subſtance, ſhould be put in- 
to dry Sand, in ſeparate Parcels, a to 
their Kinds, for otherwiſe they would ſhrink 
for want of Air, which they ſhould; as much 
as poſſible, be debarr'd from while they are 
upon the Sea. All bulbous RGots ſhould be 
taken out of the Ground when their Flower- 
Stalks begin to decay; and when they are 
well dry'd may be pack d up with pls Sand 
in Glafs or Stone n 4 MIC Smt er to 
l >, 12 11 t . 10 W929 743 * 
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1 855 off their Branches; pos, them 
plant the bulbous Roots, and overthe whole 
ſprinkle ſome Seeds of 'the ſmalleſt Kinds, 
Ka then make a Cover of Hoops or Latice- 


Work to put over the Box, Which will de- 


fend the Plants, while they att at Sea, from 
the Rats, and give a free Paſſive for the Air 
and Sun to come at the Plants. And. ta be 
yet more certain of their Welfare, an outlide 
Caſe of Boards, nail'd cloſe together, may 
be made to put over the Box in hard Wea: 
ther, to defend the Plants from the Sea-Wa- 
ter: 'Theſe Boxes ſhould not be very deep, 
leaſt they hold the Wet too long abb the 
Roots of the Plants: To avoid which, there 
ſhould be Holes at the Bottom for the free 
Paſſage of the Water, which the Plants ſhould 


| — mall Quantities when the Earth began 


to dry, which perhaps may be in twenty 
four Hours in. ſome Climates, and not in 


three or four Days in others. Plants pack'd 


in this manner ſhould” ſtand Upon Deck if 
keller * 


Thus wving lid FO the General Rules . 


bor the Ordering of 'a Gyeen- Houſe, and the 


Plants to beſhelter*din it, I (hall in the next 
place proceed to give particular Directions for 
the Cult ure of Ba Kinds of "Exorick Plants 
merit the moſt our Pains and Admiration- 
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manner of ordering. the Orange 
and Lemon; 45063 and ſeeing that 


uful in every reſpect as to merit an univerſal 


Eſteem, I ſhall therefore be more curious to 
lay down ſuch Rules for their Management, 
as may every way contribute to their Im- 
provement. and firſt of Orange. Stocks, which 


e. brought Gong and other Foreign t 


Parts... | 
The moſt proper Seaſon . th Inporta- 
tion of Orang Stocks into Eng land. is-in 
February; fo _ leaſt there thould- be a 


Fortnight in that Month to prepare them for 
| Growth, that their Shoots may be vigorous 


and ſtrong the ſucceeding Summer. When 


” we receive them from Abroad they have v 


little Root, and leſs Branches; arg as they 
have commonly been laid up in that Condi- 
fen in dty 5 = * time before we 
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receive them, they require no ſmall Care to 
recover them from their Lethargy. I firſt 
adviſe that they be laid upon wet Moſs, in 
ſome large Room, where they may have the 
Advantage of as much Air from abroad as 
may be (provided it be not too ſharp) in 
the Day- time only for about a Week; this 
Method, if they are turn'd once in twelve 
Hours, will recover their ſhrunk Veſſels, 
and ſwell their Bark; then their Roots muſt 
be examin'd, and their wounded and dead 
Parts cut off with a very ſharp Knife; and 
of the Earth about them, if they have any, 
very little taken away; their ſmall remaining 
Tops muſt likewiſe be prun'd off, leaving 
only ſuch Shoots as are vigorous about three 
or four Inches long, and all the Wounds of 
them cloſely plaiſter d over with ſoft Wax: 
In this State their Roots muſt be laid in 
River or Pond Water for about twelve Hours, 
and ſet to drain for about half an Heur after 
they are taken out, before they are planted. 
The Pots for theſe Stocks muſt be juſt big 
enough to admit of two Inches thick of the 
following Earth on every {ide their Roots and 
no more, leaſt the Warmth of the Hot Bed 
they are to be ſet into has not ſtrength enough 
to reach them and make them ſtrike, for the 
Hot Bed muſt be very moderate and gentle, 
leaſt the Roots are fcorch'd, and then it will 
3 ever to attempt the Re- 
covery of the Plants. e 
_ MY OW The 
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ſucceſs was one third part of rotted Wood, 
ane third of ſreſh {andy Loam, and as much 
this Soil I always found to make my Trees 
proſpet and produce excellent Fruit. 
The Stocks being in this State, their Pots 
rected in Chap. I. of the Kitchen Garden, 
when the great Heat is paſt, aſter the whole 
Surface of the Bed is cover d with Mold, to 
prevent the Steam of the Dung riſing and 
This Bed ſhould be made under a warm 
Wall, and ſhelter d from the cold Air with 


Glass on the Sides and on the Tep: The 


Flant, being thus prepared for Growth, muſt 
| be. moderately water d about once a Week 
till April; and then, if the Weather be 


_ very warm, every third Day. It is alſo to 


be obſer vd, that at all ſuch times as the Sun 
| ſhines warm upon them their Tops muſt be 

ſhaded with Mats; leaſt the tender Shoots, 
which, begin to put forth, be-ſcorch'd, and 


by that means per isn. 
In May, when their Shoots begin to ſhow 

their Vigour, it will be neceſſary to give 
them Air by degrees, by opening the Glaſſes 
towards Sun. ſet, if the Evenings. are not too 
cold; this, if it be done judiciouſly, will 
contribute to ſtrengthen them, and make 

e | eee woe Leon): 10 them 


— 


deuſe of with 
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— Weeks, ieh in into freſni not 
Benz but as ſoon us June is paſt, I would 
nut then adviſe any more Forcing, but 
rather endeavour to prevent them from Tet- 
ting out a ſecond Shoot, by expoſing them 
at large to the open Air in ſome place ſhaded 
from the dun, where they ſhould” remain 
"till: the firſt Week in Septeniber, and then 
carry d into the Green - Houſe; at which time, 
three or four Inches of the Earch on the top 
of their Pots ſhould: be carefully taken away, 
without injuring the 88 and as much 
freſh. Mold put in ĩts place. 

+ The Orange-Trees, being lag ſeateA in 20 
their: Winer Habitation, ſhould” have as 
much Air as poſſible allow'd them, Night 
and Day, till the latter End of Oftober : the 
Windows of the Green-Houſe ſhould never 
be ſhut during that time, unleſs the Winds 
or Froſts happen to be very ſevere; and in 
the following W inter-Monthis, "when the 
Weather is moderate, no Opportutiity ſhould 
be let paſs of opening the Houſe. 
Theſe Trees, altho' they love the Shade, 
yet quickly periſn if they have much Wa- 

ter ʒ let them be frequently refreſh'd with 
it Hack little at a time, leaſt too much Wet about 
their Roots chill er rot them, and deſtroy | 
the Planer. I find that Sheep or Deer Dung, 
bs at in 0 Water for Orange. Trers, con- 
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218 © den mum of 


wiibutes © male them healthy. The Effect 


upon theſe Trees will be, that the Leaves 

turn yellow, and often drop off; and above 

all will remain ſor a Lear or two languiſh- 

Ing, Without putting forth any Shoots, and 

- at ay a off. Now if by theſe, 
e better Di 


or ſome 
tains his new Orange- Trees in 


irections, a Gardener main- 
good Health 


*ill. the latter End of February, let him then 


renew the Earth as he did in the fore- 


Autumn, and trim the Heads of e 
leaving ſix Inches or thereabouts of the pre- 
ceeding Summer;ghoots , if they be ſtrong, 


*F 


Fegg Wounds with foe Wax, 


or leſs in Proportion, as they ard otherways, 
as I 


Operation, ſoon begin to ſprout, and make 


good Shoots the Summer following, if th 
are W og a de acquainted with the E 
N fare they 


1 5 Air 


are ſet out of 
Houſe. n 


the 
10 


ii ei 2078 % 1.70 
It is commonly practis d to bring them 
abroad about; Mid-Moy, eſpecially if mode · 
rate Rains fall at that time: And I have 


knoprn it laid down as a Rule, to ſet them 
gut of the Houſe when the Leaf of the 
Malberty Tres is as large as a (Crow's Foot, 


Which perhaps may be à certain Sign of 


fertled Temperature of the Air,» I have in- 


the 


deed my. ſelf.. had little regard to either 


=y 


of cheſe Rules, but haye chiefly. truſted 


ta 
the 
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the Time of the New Moon in May, which 
I obſerve commonly brings N Showers, 
and warm Weather. 2 
For the Summer Station "of: theſe Trees, 
it is adviſable to provide ſome ſhady place in 
the Garden, either by fencing it in with 
Hedges of Dutch Elm, Hornbean, Holley, or 
Evergreen Oaks, about twelve or fiſteen Foot 
high, or elſe to clear ſome place in a Wilder- 
neſs or Wogd: to ſet them in, ſuch as may 
be ſcen at the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Eſſex's at Caſſioberry, and ſome other Places; 
for in ſuch Shelter this Plant delights ex- 
ceedingly. With this way of Management 
we may expect handſome Trees in three Years 
from their firſt; Planting, minding to change 
their Pots as the Roots increaſe: in bigneſs ; 
which Work is beſt done in February: And 

let the Gardener take this Advice along with 
it; that he always plant theſe Trees ſo ſhal- 
low in their Pots or Caſes, that none of the 
Stem be ſet below. the: Earth, but rather let 
ſome of the large Roots joining to the Sten 
be ſeen above it; and alſo that the Pots be 
not too large, for then the Roots would 
chill, by having too much Moiſture about 

| them. 5 * 
The third Salmen Aer planting the Ty avs 
will begin to bloſſom, and if they are in 
Health will ſet Fruit, which will be as big 
3s a Muſquet- Bullet when they are put into 
n Houſe, and ripen the Summer — | 


4 


2 ow roman 
No ftilful'Gardenty will ever covet great 
9 of "Bloſſoms, as they are certain 
Signs of — — and n Före- runner of 
Decay, unleſs time y prevented by prunin 
many of en off as oon as den begin ts 
ap BEES $1154 £0 58815 ene 
That Great Aavonicagis of Ingenuity; the 
late Ning of >France; was ſo great an Ad- 
miret of this Tree, that he” continually 
had Rows of them flowering, ina Gallery of 
the Louvre; they were placed upon Pede. 
ali with "Caſes bf embofbd Siber over 
their Pots. I leave my Reader te imagine 
the Pleaſure of ſuch Furniture, which was 
never" as well in Winer as in the 
dummer The Manner of bringing the Trees 
to bloſſom at every Seaſon was thus; after 
the Gardeners had clioſe a number of Trees 
ſufficient ſor their Uſe, they let them remairi 
without Water till their Leaves drop d — 
and then giving them freſſi Karth on 
Tops of their Pots, and frequent Waterings 
in à Glass Caſe, they came out full of 
Flowers and freſh Leaves, fit for the Place 
they wert to ſtand in ; theſe. they reriew'd 
every Month throughout the Lear; and the 
'Hke Curioſity was alſo in the Palace +. the 
Prince ui Buungeſi in Rm. 
The Situation and Climate tuns to 4 
beautiful Trer, may be conſider'd in the next 
place 3 and may ſomewhat help us to be 
a N Nature of the Air it re- 
auires: 


„% ( 6, ets. Mon 
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quires : Tho firſt: Groves of them that we 
meet with growing wild in Zurope, are at 
Hes near Thoulon in Francs, hien is be- 
tween forty two, and forty three Degrees La. 


titude ;- and about St. Remo, and the Riviersn 


of Genoua in the ſame Latitude, near the 
Sea, at the Foot of very high Mountains to 

the North of them; and the firſt Woods of 
them growing in Naly, are as far Souch as 
Gaietta; and ſo agreeable· is the Air of the 
Sea to them, that in many Places more re- 


mote from the Sea than Thoulon and Gaietta, 


altho* farther South,” they cannot be made 
to thrive without Shelter in the Winter. 
The various Kinds of Oranges and Lemons 
would make a very conſiderable Article, if 
J was to mention each Sort in particular, 
and indeed would be of little Uſe; I fhall 


therefore only mention ſome few which are 


the moſt common in our Engliſß Gardens. 
The vil Orange is, in my Opinion, the 
beſt, as well for the Beauty of its Leaves, 
as for the Goodneſs of its Fruit, which 
will come to Maturity with us. The China- 
Orange never makes a handfome Tree, but 
is al ways inelining to loolt ſickly, and. ſeldom 
bears Fruit in Perfection. The Curl Genaus 


Orange is ſomewhat more pleaſant to the Sight, 
but is a very ſlom grower: And :ithe Strip d 
Genoua, for the beautiful Variepations of 
its Leaves may well enough be introduced 
* Se as 
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a @ Rarity: but for its. Fruit I have never 
yet ſeen it fit ſor any Uſe. 2 


Ike Portugal Lemon, and the Linie, bear 
good Fruit, Which will ripen ſo well with 
- - us, that I have gather'd as good from my 


own Trees as any that have been brought 
from abroad: Some Citrons. and Shadocks 


have by chance ripen'd-in England, but they 


are hardly worth our Trouble: However, if 


in any Collection they happen to be found, the 
Gardener ought only to obſerve, that as 


they, and all the Lemon Race will grow 
much quicker than Oranges; ſo their Pots 
or Caſes ought to be larger, and their Wa- 
tering more frequent; to which I ſhall add, 
as a certain Rule, that Pruning their Branches 
muſt be avoided, as much as poſſible; for 
F have known ſeveral Trees ſpoiled by it. 
Now altho' 1 have given Directions for 
the Management of large Orange-Trees, 
Which are brought us from foreign Parts, 
and have, by means of the Method I have 
laid down, eat very good Fruit, which they 
have produced; yet I find by Experience 
that the Orange · Trees raiſed in England from 
Kernels, are more hardy, and will bear Fruit 
with more Certainty, and in much greater 


Quantities, with leſs Trouble; and therefore 


I ſhall inform my Reader of the Method 
which I practiſe to raiſe them from Seeds. 


In 
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In February I prepare a Hot Bed, in which 
Cas ſbon as the burning Heat is paſt) I place 
ſeveral Pots fill'd with light dry Earth, and 
fow! the Seeds * of Oranges and Lemm in 
them, about an Inch deep, where they will 
remain about ten Days before they appeat 
above the Earth; give them little Water till 
they come up, leaſt you rot the Seeds; 
for when they are taken freſh from the Fruit, 
the outward Membranes, which encloſe the 
Seeds, are always cover'd with a kind of 
Mucilage, which will remain moiſt for ſeve- 
ral Days, and is ſufficient, with the addi- 
tion of a ſmall Hear, to make the Seeds 
ſprout, as an Obſervation of the Curious 
Mr. Anthony Van Leuwenhoek ſufficiently 
proves. He ſays that he took a little Copper 
Box, and put ſome Sand into it, which for 
its Whiteneſs, and becauſe it is uſed to ſcour 
Tin, is call'd Scouring- Sand. He adds, this 
Sand was very dry of it ſelf, but was ſome· 

what moiſten'd by the Seeds he put into it, 
having newly taken them out of an Orange; 
this he did in November, and carry'd the 
Box (hut cloſe in the Day- time in his Watch 
Pocket, and at Night had it put in a Veſſel of 
hot Water, by which Means the Box was 
conſtantly kept warm: The ſixth Day he 
open'd it, and found that the Seeds had al- 
ready put forth Roots, near half an Inch 
in length; and from time to time, as hie 
review d them, found them increaſe and put 
nl N our 


 utBranchrs,- This Experiqen 


ceive from the Earth they: are 


Seeds than thoſe of Gf Or 


Growth, and hardy Conſtitution. 
theſe, Seeds will rife, at leaſt e wo Inches 


Bed, * gs Pots be ſhiſted ev 
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uch greater End than what! I on op 
for : He endeavaurs..to prove by it, that 
5 Plant, as well their Læauec, 


Flower and Fruir, as their Raugs and Branches, 
are all contain d in the Sade; and that their 
Germination is only the filling and explain- 


ing the minute Parts wrapt up in their Seeds, 
— not from any additional Parts they re- 


planted in. 
But ſee this Curious Gentleman's further Re- 


marks on this Head, in Philaſ cal Thar: 
ations, Numb. 287. 5 


But to return to my Beten; 1 a 
ther adviſe the Sowing of amen or Citron- 
63 for' ſince net 
ther of them will bear i ruit till they are 
either graſted or l and the Lemon- 
Stocks will as well receive the Buds my 
Oranges as thoſe of its own Kind, 
maul be prefer d for the ſake of de 


high during the Warmth, of their firſt Hor 


ery five or 
fix Weeks into freſh Beds till about Auguſt, 


004 then begin to harden them for the Win- 
ter. I have ſeen Lemon-Plants rais'd after 


his manner, that have been near three Foot 
oh the firſt ear; for growing together in 
1 e each Plans = a kind of = 
my lation 
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lation tao over - top the reſt, as if they knew 
the ill Conſequence of ſuperior Plants drip- 
ping upon them. I have already hinted how 
much Shade contributes to the Growth of 
Plants, but” ſhall once more re-mind the 
Gardener to defend theſe young Plants from 
the hot Summers Sun, and give them Air 
any Mornings and Evenings. _ 
Ihe February after they are rais'd they 
ſhould; be tranſplanted into ſmall Pots, and 
be put again into a Hot Bed, till the Seaſon 
is ſufficiently warm to ſet. them abroad; 
and in July ſome of them will be fit to In- 


_ oculate, and the reſt to Inarch the May af- 
. terward.. _ A 


1 


The moſt proper Seaſon for budding theſe 
Trees is about the tenth of Fuly, at that 
time the Buds will readily grow; and the 
following Spring all the wild Part of the 
Plants above the Buds being cut off, and the 
Wounds cover'd with ſoft: Wax, we may 
expect a good bearing Shoot of a. Foot long 
at leaſt, before Winter, if they have the 
help of a Hor Bed; and in two Years af- 
terward they will begin to bear Fruit if they 
P well look'd after, and are not over pot- 
ted. N „ | 
But Inarching them is yet a much quicker 
way to make them bear. both Flowers and 
Fruit ; this Work is done in May, and by 
the latter End of Auguſt following, they may 
be cut off; they will then have Fruit upon 
Fax HL. 4 them, 


— 
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.of bearing Bou 

I have heard of Trees, that in Teſs than two 
Years; from the ſowing of the Seeds, has had 
Fuit upon them by this means and have my 


ſelf raifed an Orange- Tree after” this man- 


ner, that had Fuit and Flowers upon it 
when it was not fix Inches high. Mr. Fair- 
child at Hoxton, by a peculiar Method he 


has in performing this Work, has now ſome 


hundreds of little Orange and Lemon-Trees, 
with Fruit upon them as large as wy: that is 

brought from abroad. 
As I have now given ſuch DireQions for 


the Management and Improvement of Orange - 


and Lemon-Trees, 'as I have my ſelf pra- 
ctiſed with good ſucceſs, I doubt not but 
ſuch as are cultivated by thefe Rules will 
not be lefs vigorous and healthful, and for 
ſome particulars relating to the preſer 
them from Froſts and Damps in the Winter - 
See the foregoing Chapter of Green-Houſes. 
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$hs to mlay into the wild Stocks. 
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MTT Bs JESSAMINS and GE- 


RA N lu us, their Culture, Or. 


ney; T hive many ſorts of Myrtles in 
7 our Engliſh Gardens diſtinguiſh'd 
by the i following Names : Thoſe 


N Wor with the largeſt Leaves are the 
leav'd Myrtles, the Spaniſh Broad- 


Orange- 
Leaf, the Portugal-Myrtle, the Nutmeg- 


Myrtle, and that with the double Bloſſom : 


Beſide which, we have the Nutmeg-Myrclz 
with variagated Leaves, which 1 is accounted 


a Rarity. 
Thoſe with ſmaller Leaves are the Upright - 


Myrtle, the Silver-leav'ds Myrtle, the Box- 


lead d and Birdſneſt-Myrtles, and the Roſe- 
mary and Thyne avi Kinds. All theſe, 
except the Orange-leav'd Myrtle, and that 
with the double Bloſſom, are very eafily 
propagated by Cuttings but thoſe two Kinds 
are much better encreas'd from Layers. 

The moſt proper Seaſon of laying r- 
tles for Enereaſe, is in May, when the youngeſt 
Shoots only, fuch as are tender, ſhould be 
bent into the Earth after it is well ſtirr'd; 
Q 2 and 


- 
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and thoſe, if they are often refreſh'd with 


Water, will ſtrike Root, and be fit to take 
off from the Mother-Plants the Spring fol- 
lowing; but if we lay down Shoots of a 
Tear old, they will never ſtrike Root with 
all the Art you can uſe: So we mult like- 
. wiſe obſerve, that the Cuttings we deſign to 
plint ſhould always be young and tender, 
ſuch as we find upon the Myrtles in 7uhy; 
tis then the moſt proper Seaſon for planting 
them, ſtripping off the Leaves two Inches 
from each Cutting, and ſetting them that 
depth, about an luch a- part, in Pots of fine 
light Earth, watering them frequently till 
they have taken Root, which will be about 
the latter end of Auguſt. This young Planta- 


tion ſhould remain till the ſecond March 


| before they are tranſplanted into ſingle Pots, 
for to remove them ſooner would endanger 
them, becauſe then their ſmall tender Roots 
would not be ſufficient to draw away the 
moiſture of the Earth about em ſo quickly 
as one would wiſh, and then it would chill 
the Roots. However when they have once 
got large Roots they delight in Water, and 


ſhould be frequently refreſh'd with it: They, 


- covet the Shade in the Summer, and will by 
means of that Help make much ſtronger Shoots 
than thoſe that are expoſed to the Sun. 

About Mid. April ſuch old Trees as have 
been neglected and have thin Heads, may be 


to 


 ppuned about the Roots, and freſh Earth put 
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to them, and: have the Branches of their 
Heads cut within three or four Inches of the 
Stem - Being thus order'd, they will prepare 
for ſhooting by that time they come abroad, 
and make handſome Plants thin Summer, if 
they have' Water'and Shade enough: | 
7 The Myrtle delights ſo much in Motſture, 
that 1 have known a Pot of it ſet in a ſhal- 
low Baſon of Water, withinſide of a Win- 
dow expoſed to the South, that has ſhot 
above four times as much in one Summer 
as any that have ſtood abroad, and has con- 
tinued growing at that extravagant rate for 
ſome Years, without rene wing the Earth in 
the Pot, by only taking care to ſupply the 
Baſon with freſh Water as it wanted; but 
the Shoots of this Plant were very ſlender. 
In diſpoſing of theſe and other Plants in 
- | the Shade, we muſt not ſuffer any Trees to 
* | drip upon them, or confine them in too 
- || cloſe a place, they muſt have the free Air 
II round about them and above 'em, or elſe 
che Shoots they make will be ſlender and 
weak. „ ef | 
d The next Plant I ſhall take notice of is the 
Y 7aſmin, of which we have many ſorts which 
will not bear the Cold of our Climate, and 
ts are therefore ſhelter'd in the Conſervatory 
during the VWinter,: They are the Spaniſh- 
Ve e the Portug al- Jaſmin, the Indian- 
be Jaſmin, the Arabian. Faſmin, one ſort with = 
ut} ſingle white Flowers, the other with double 
won Q 3 mo 
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Bloſſoms ; and the 'Coffoe-Tree, which is 
another Kind of Jaſmin, bloſfoning at Au- 

tumn : Befides theſe, there are many other 
Kinds in the Anfterdam Gardens which 
would be too tedious to mention. 

The Spani(h- Jaſinin is the moſt common 

of theſe; it bears white Flowers tinged with 

1 Purple on the Back of the Perals, or Flower- 
x Leaves, and is very well ſcented : The 
Time of its Bloſſom is from Auguſt to Novem- 
= ber, and ſometimes all the Winter if it be 
kept warm and have Sun enough; this is 
propagated by Grafting it on the Common 

M bite Jaſmin in March, as alſo by Inarch- 

ing it in May upon the fame common Sort, 
and the inarch'd Plants may be cut off the 
middle of Auguſt following. In February 
we ſhould always cut off the Branches with- 
in four or five Inches of the Stem; and af- 
ter they have freſh Earth put to their Roots, 

they may be ſet near the Glaſſes or Windows 
of the Houſe ; theſe love not too much Wa- 
ter, and a. medium Soil between Sand and 
Clay, without Dung; they are to be houſed 
with the Orange-Tree. 

The Porcugal-Jaſmin likewiſe ben Aa 
white Flower tinged with Purple, but the 
Bloſſoms are not ſo large as thoſe of the for- 
mer, tho' in much greater N umber: Some 
times J have ſeen near ons hundred in a Clu- 

= # * they ſmell like Orange-Flowers, and 
Wn e a Tong go: hg the Leaves of the Plant 
E | is F ae 
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are ever: green (as are thoſe of the former) 
ſome what reſembling thoſe of the Ivy, it is 
propagated like the fore - going Jaſinin, and 


likewiſe by Cuttings planted in May, taking 
notice that they be of young Wood, and 


'that at leaſt one Joint be ſet in the Earth, for 


at that part they take Root, tho' not till the 
ſecond Spriug after Planting: I find that the 
Plants raiſed from Cuttings are apt to ſhoot 


very vigorouſly,andare therefore barren ; but 


thoſe which are grafted or inarched upon 
common Stocks bloſſom every Year very 
ſtrong, which may proceed from the diffe- 
rence of Veſſels in the Stocks, and the 
Graft which checks its over Vigour. _ 
This Plant begins its Bloſſom in Auguſt, 


and continues flowering till October; we 
may cut off the inarched Plants in the middle 


of Auguſt, which is the time of releaſing all 
other Plants grafted in the ſame manner, ſetting 
them immediately under ſome Shelter, leaſt 
they be damaged by the Winds, which often 


break the Cion from the Stack. For this 
End of Inarching, we ſhould be careful to 
make Proviſion of ſome Plants of the Com- 
mon Jaſmin in Pots the Year before we de- 
ſign to graft, otherwiſe they will not be vigo- 


rous enough to incorporate with the Cons, 
This Jaſinin ſhould be ſet in and out of 


the Houſe with the Orange- Tree, putting 


to the Roats in the Spring and 
Q 4 : Autumn, 
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Autumn, as we muſt do to every other Exo- 
rick Plant ; But as Orange. Trees love Shade 
in the Summer, this cannot have too much 
San FTC EAST 
. The Indian Jaſinin has Leaves ſomewhat 
like the former; it bears Bunches of yellow 
Flowers of a very agreeable Scent; it be- 
gins to flower about Auguſt, and continues 
its Bloſſom till the Spring following. I have 
frequently gather'd ripe Seed of it, and 
have raiſed Plants. from them, ſowing them 
as ſoon as they were ripe, and giving them 
the aſſiſtance of a Hot Bed : But the moſt 
common way of raiſing this Plant is from 
Layers in Autumn, or in the Spring, when 
we can get young Shoots to lay down, which 
ſhould 3 be as tender as poſſible for this 
Work, or they will not ſtrike Root, which 
muſt be obſerv'd as a Rule in the laying of 
every kind of Plant. The Layers of this 
Jaſinin will not be ſufficiently rooted till 
they have been a full Year in the Ground, 
and then may be taken off and planted in 
fingle Pots. The beſt Seaſons of tranſplan- 
ting this Kind, is either in April or middle 
of Auguſt, the Earth for Orange - Trees does 
very well for this Plant, and it muſt be 
houſed as the other Kinds of Faſnin. 
It would be well to try whether this Sort 
would not encreaſe by Inarching it upon the 
Common Jaſmin; I ſee no reaſon why it 
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ſnould not as well as the Portugal Kind; but 
if that will not do, the Common Tuellom 
Faſmin, I think, can hardly fail. | 
Me have two Kinds of the Arabian- Jaſinin; 
one with fingle Flowers, and the other with 
double Bloſſoms ; in other reſpe&s they are 
alike, and require the ſame kind of Culture; 
the Flowers of both are white and extreamly 
{weet-ſcented, but are ſomewhat differing 
from the other kinds of Faſmin in their Fi- 
gure: Both theſe Sorts bloſſom about Auguſt, 
and with good Management bring a great 
many Flowers; the Leaves are round, ſome- 
what curl'd, and ſet on in Pairs at the Joints; 
I have raiſed them from Cuttings taken off 
in April, when theſe Plants ſhould be always 
pruned within two or three Joints of the 
Stem, and then have freſh Earth put to their 
Roots; by means of this Pruning they will 
ſhoot near a Foot in a Summer, as I have 
ſeen at the Leyden Gardens, where they 
have near one hundred of them in good 
Health, | © gr ifs. $02 

This has been eſteem'd a very tender 
Plant; but I find it is more injured by Wet 
than Cold; it will ſtand the Winter very 
well in ſuch a Green-Houſe as I have 
deſcribed, if it has not too much Water, 
and may be ſet abroad the latter end of May, 
or beginning of June, and remain out of 

Doors till about the 2oth of Auguſt The 

Earth it chiefly delights in is at leaſt s 

Rr z 38 arts 
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Parts in three of Sand, and the reſt freſh 


* 


Mold from under a Turf: We may try to 
inarch it upon the Spaniſb- Jaſinin, or in- 
oy it by. Layers. at the Pruning Sea- 


The Coffee-Tree is another Kind of Faf- 
min brought from Arabia Felix, about the 
Latitude of twenty or twenty one; the 
Leaves are like thoſe of our Cheſinut- Trace, 
but are ever green, and the Flowers like 
thoſe of our Common Jae in Figure and 
Colour, but are not ſo ſweet-ſcented 3 they 
grow in Cluſters at the Joints, near the Ex- 
tremities of the young Branches. About 
July this Plant begins to bloſſom, and con- 
tinues flowering till Ocaber, ſetting. plenti- 
fully with Fruit, which remains upon the 

Tree till the Ju following beſore they 
ripen, and are then of 'a dark red Colour, 
and in their Shape and Size ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the Berries of the Lauro Ceraſus, 
but have two Kernels in each of them, 
which ſplit in the middle like the Bay- Berries 
of the Shops. r Wo 
In the Amſterdam Garden, which is ſo 
famous for curious Plants, I have ſeen ſome 
of theſe Trees near eighteen Foot high, fo 
full of Berries, that ſeveral Pound Weight 
of Fruit was gather'd off of two Trees only. 

The Hollander firſt got Plants from Arabia, 
which they afterwards planted about Bato- 
via, and having increas d them there, we 
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and plunged into Hot Beds The Seeds be- 


ſupply'd the Garden at Amſterdam with 


them, and have now raiſed ſo many from 


Seeds that ripen'd in Holland, that they have 
ſent over ſeveral Trees to their Settlement at 
Surinam in the Weſt-Indies, in order to cul- 


_ tivate them in that Country, where they 


will undoubtedly turn to good account, 
as I am- 
they were propagated in the South Parts of 


Carolina, which I think would be well 
Worth our Trial, if that Country remains 


in our Hands. 


* 


In the Culture of this Plant the Durch 


Gardeners prepare a Soil for it compos'd 


chiefly of Sand, and the Refreſhings they 
give it with Water are ſeldom and ſparing 


in the Winter ; but in the Summer it has 
a more plentiful Allowance, efpecially 
during the time of its Bloſſom. - About June 
they take it out of the Houſe and waſh 
and clean the Leaves and Branches, and 


letting it remain in the Air 'till the begin- 


ning of July, they then ſet it in again to the 
Conſervatory for flowering. In April and 
Auguſt they give freſh Earth to the Plants, 


and they thrive extreamly. 


In the raifing of theſe Plants from Seeds, 
they firſt ſeparate the Kernels in each Seed ; 
and after they arecleanſed from the Muſcilage 
about them, they are immediately ſet two 
Inches deep in Pots fill'd with ſandy Soil, 


ing 
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perſwaded they would do if 
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quent Sprinklings of Water till they come 


up, and the Glaſſes over them always kept 


cloſe; about ſix Weeks after Sowing they 
will begin to appear, and have two or three 
Leaves a- piece before Winter. I have heard 
that unleſs the Seeds are fown as ſoon as they 


are gather'd they will not come up; and 


hitherto there is no other way known of 
propagating this Plant but from Seeds, tho? 
| think it would not be againſt reaſon to try 


to Inarch it upon ſome other Kind of Jaf- 


The Geranium is a Plant whoſe Varieties 
are very conſiderable, if we were to join thoſe 


of our own Country with the Kinds we re- 
ceive from Africa; it takes its Name of 


Cranes-Bill from its Seeds, which ſomewhat 
ſemble the Beak of a Crane or Stork 
Hitherto the Exotick Kinds have carry'd 
Latin Names only, which I think help to 
confound ſome Gardeners, and indeed are 
too long to recite ; I {hall therefore, ſince I 


have this Opportunity, give each Sort, 


which we cultivate at preſent in our Green- 
Houſes, a ſhort Engliſh Name for the greater 


_ Eaſe of the Memory.” 


* 


Many of the Sorts I deſign to treat of 
have been figur d by the Learned and Ac- 
curate Dr. Commelin, Botanick Profeſſor at 


Amſterdam, and that late admirable Botani/t 


— 


Dr. Herman of Leyden, to whoſe Works I 
RO, or -”— 


— 
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refer for the Cuts of thoſe I am about to 
mention. 

a0 the Hortas Wee Raten Page 27 5. 
we find the Geranium Africanum Arbore- 

T ſeens, Ibiſci folio rotundo, carlinæ odore, 
which we may Engliſh the Round Mal- 
low-leav'd Cranes-Bill. 

Page 278 of the fame Geranium Africa- 
num Fruteſcens, malue folio Laciniato 

odorato, or Notch'd Mallow-leav'd 
Cranes-Bill. _ - 

Page 283, Geranium Africanum, Alchi- 
mille  Hirſuto Folio, Floribus Albidis, 
or Alchimilla-leav'd Cranes-Bill. 

Page 285, Geranium Africanum, Noctu 
Olens, tuberoſum &. Nodoſum, Aquile- 
. gie foliis, or Colombine-leav'd Cranes- 
Bill. 

In Dr. Commelin's pralud. Botonic. Page 51, 
Geranium Africanum Arboreſcens, Al- 
chimillæ hirſuto folio, floribus rubicun- 
dis, which we may call the Painted- 
lead Cranes-Bill, as I ſhall further 
explain. 

Page 52, Geranium Aae "lit in- 
Farioribus Aſari, ſuperioribus Staphy- 
dis Agriæ, Maculat is, Splendentibus, 
& acetoſe, Sapore, which we may 
name Spotted Ivy-leav'd Cranes-Bill. 

Page 54, Geranium Africanum fruteſcens 
= Craſſo, & Glauco, n Sapore, 
or Sea · green Cranes-Bill. F 

e- 
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Night: I have not ſeen any 
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Beſide theſe, we have in our Gardens two 


Dwarf Kinds of Cranes-Bill, with tuberous 


Roots, whoſe F lowers ſmeil ſweet in the 
Cuts of them, 
therefore ſhall not give the Authors 
Names; the one I ſhall call the Anemone- 
leav'd Night-ſcented | Cranes-Bill, and the 
other the nnn. N. . ſcented Cranes- 
Bill. 

The Firſt of this Liſt makes a Shrub of 
three Foot high; the Leaves ſmell ſome- 


what like Rhubarb, and it bears large 


Bunches of Purple Flowers variegated with 


2 darkat' Colour ; dis bins from Fu 


as September, 

The Second, with the notch'd Leaves, is 
a Shrub about the height of the former, with 
ſweet · ſcented Leaves; the Flowers are ſmall, 
and of a very pale purple Colour, and ap- 
pear about May and June. 
The Third has Leaves like the Plant 


x; ald Ladys Muntle, is a low Plant in com- 


pariſon with the others, and bears white 
Flowers about une. 

The Fourtlhas large Knots at the Joints, 
and Leaves like the Columbine; the Flowers 
which commonly appear in the Summer are 


extreamly ſweet in the Evenings, but have 


no Pens inn the Daytime. 


The Fifth, Which I call the Painted: Eau 
Crinies-BUl, makes a Shrub ſometimes four 


Foot high, * bloſſoms very plentifully 4 
— 


6 
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the Summer, bearing large Cluſters of Pink- 
_ .colour'd Flowers; each of its Leaves are 
cCuriouſly mark'd with a dark-colour'd Streak 


in the ſhape of a Horſe-Shoz ; which to- 


gether with the pleaſant Green of the Leaf | 
is very beautiful: And what is likewiſe 


worthy our Notice, when theſe Leaves de- 
* the green Parts change into a fair Yel- 
and the dark Streaks, which are na- 
turally almoſt Black, alter into a bright Yer- 


| 5 ſo that I cannot help ſometimes, for 


the ſake of ſo agreeable a Variety, bruifing 
ſome of them to forward their Decay. The 


Alteration of Colours in the Leaves of this 


Plant gave occaſion to a Learned Member of 
the Rojal Society, Dr. Stuart, to conſider 
the Cauſe of different Colours in the Leaves 


and Flowers of Plants, which he has ſo 


judiciouſly ſet forth in a Letter he was 
pleas'd to honour me with upon that Sub- 
ject, that for the Emdeliſhment of my 


Work, I ſhall inſert it in the Concluſion of 
this Chap ter. N 


The Sirch Kind mention'd in the Liſt has 
ſhining Leayes like thoſe of Toy, and pretty 


Flowers, of a pale purple Colour, variegated 
with a deep Red; the Plant inclines to run 


upon the Ground. and therefore to give it 
the better appearance, we are forced to ſup- 


port it with Stakes; it bloſſoms 1 in the Au- 


tumn, 


The 
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The Seventh has thick juicy Leaves of 


n a Sea-green Colour, taſting ſomewhat like 
Sorrel; the Branches are naturally ſo weak 
that they muſt be ſupported with Sticks. 


About 7rly. this Plant begins to flower, and 


remains bloſſoming till about September; 


the Flowers of this Kind are of a pale Fleſh 


Colour, and variegated with Crimſon. 


All theſe Kinds are propagated either by 


Seeds or Cuttings ;, the Seeds may be ſown 


in March upon a Hot Bed; but the moſt. 
proper Seaſon of planting the Cuttings is 
about the End of May, and then they will 
eaſily ſtrike Root in the natural Ground, 
and become handſome Plants, fit to be potted 
the Auguſt following; oy love a medium 
Soil without Dung, and. delight in Water; 
they may be houſed with the 8 
for they are not very tender. 1010 
The other Kinds of Geranium ſur-nam'd 
Nig br. ſcented Bloſſom at uncertain times in 
the Summer, and are propagated by parting 
their Roots in May. The Leaves of the 
Fennel-leav'd Kind; have a very grateful 
Scent; both theſe are hardy, and may be 
houſed with the others ; they love -a light 


= 


_—_—. 


I ſhall. now conclude this Chapter, with 
the Ingenious Letter which I promis'd re- 
lating - to the Colours in the Leaves and 
Flo vers of Plant. 


To 


£& | Ping nd Godin. 
Toth Ba4ouny,. 


= | 


- 
* 1 


Lough, Ma the * 1 I 
5 1 1 y the gr 7 7. 
"OUR. ingenious en join? 1d 

with the Delights of Mr. Balle's curi- 
ous Gardens at Cambden- Houſe, made ſuch 
an Impreſſion t'other Day, as led me into the 
following Thoughts on the Subject You 
then ſtarted, concerning the Variation of 
Colours in the Leaves and Flowers of Trees 
and Plants, ſuch as is remarkable in the va- 
riegated Hollies and Tulips; of which Varie- 
gation you have certainly aſſign d the true re- 
mote Cauſe in the {ſecond Part of Four New : 

Improvements. of Planting and Gardening, 
Cap. VII. Sect. 1. of the Tulip, where you 
aſſert, that a Weakneſs. and Defe& of Nou- 
riſhment produce that Variety of Colours, 
which was not naturally and originally in 
the Plant, which you. A by Obſerva- 
tions, Experiments, and, Hiſtories there, and 
in ſeveral other Parts of your Works, fo as 
to put it beyond all doubt. 

On this Occaſion you ſhow'd me a bruifed 
and faded Leaf of the Geranium Africanum 
Arboreſcens Alchimille hinſuro folio, floribus 
rubicundis,' Comel. Prol. Bot. partly Green, 
but turn'd of a pretty deep Red in the bruiſed 
AM; z this gaye Riſe to on Diſcourſe con- 
PART III. cerning 


. 21 New 1 — = 
cCerning the immediate Cauſe of tlie natural 
Colour in Plants, and of this preternatural 
Colour in the bruiſed Parts. Im per- 
ſwaded I ſhall not be able to give one of 
your Taſte any Satisfaction on this Subject; 
In nly venture to ſend you ſome Joſe 
iotights concerfüng it, being afſured' that 
your various -Obſervitidiis' and Experience 
will ſoon expunge the Errors of one leſs 
conyerſat about theſe things. 
I imagine then that the Wait as + Wel 
is preternatural Colours in Plants and | Flowers, 
are owing immediately to the Juices circu- 
lating or contain'd in their Veſſels,” and not 
to the Veſſels themſelves, which I'think ap- 
pears by the expreſs d Juice retaining the 
Colour of the Leaf or Flower from Which 
it's drawn, While the groſs fibrous Part, 
which is the Veſſels retain d in che Strainer, 
loſe their Colour with heir Juice, and be- 
ing examined by the naked Eye or 4 Micro- 
lache, appear colourleſs or tranſparent, fo 
far as they are drained of their Contents: 
Theſe then being tranſparent, reflect few | 
Rays to our Eyes, bur tranſiwit moſt of chem, | 
which the more - optique Maſs of Fluids re- 
„ giving us ſuch coloured Rays of 
Lighz as it cannot abforb or ehadlfate.* *Tis 


| 
= - from che Juices then we have the ſeveral k 
_ - Colours' of Plahts and their: Flowers , but f 
= what ſpe ial Texture of the Fluids, and uy ; 
SE . Surfaces; es O8 eck, may ; 
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mung to reflect this or that Kind of co- 
loured Rays, for ought I know, is not de- 
termined with any abſolute Certainty, 

But as moſt of our Knowledge of Nature 
conſiſts in our being able to aſſign ſome re- 
moter Cauſes, and a few Effects of things, 
in ſome groſs Manner, rather than in an in- 
timate Acquaintance with their Eſſences; 

So after the ſame manner we may be able to 
go ſome Length in this Diſquiſition, towards 
finding out the remoter Cauſe of Colour in 
the Juice of Plants, tho* we cannot point 
out the minute Figures in the Particles of 
that Fluid, which may immediately produce 
this Effect. „ „ 

Thus then the Bloſſoms and Fruit pro- 
duced according to the Nature of the in- 
grafted Branch, and not of the Stock of a 
different Kind, do ſhew that the circulating 

Juice of Yegetables is alterable by the Mould 
of the Veſſels through which it paſſes, ſo 
as to be forced by them to put on a different 
Colour and Taſte from what it had before 
it entred them; and we find this equally true 
W ae . 

There's only ſome, and thoſe very few, 
Exceptions of Juices in Plants, and” com- 
mon Salt in Animals, which ſeem to be in- 

- conquerable by the Power of their Veſſels, 
ſo as to be able to paſs through them, and 
circulate for ſome time, without any ſenſible 
Alteration. The Chymical Analifi of 'the 
Aug. R 2 Blood- 


o 
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Blood, . Urine, c. of ſuch Animals as uſs 
common Salt in their Food, having diſcover- 
ed it unaltered. in any of its Qualities, after 
many Circulations in the Animal Body : 
And by your own Experiment, mention'd 
Cap. J. Part I. of your New Improvements 
of Planting and Gardening, and Mr. Furber s, 
Cap. II. Sect. 1. of the ſame Works; by 
theſe Experiments I ſay it appears, that ſome 
Juices are fo far from being liable to ſuffer 
any Alteration by the Veſſels of the Plant 
in which they circulate, that they rather 
ſeem to have the power of altering the na- 
tural Frame and Texture of the Veſſels 
themſelves, and of making a very laſting 
preternatural Impreſſion upon them, by which 
they become capable afterward of moulding 
and framing their Juice to a different Colour 
from what it had naturally, and beſore the 
Experiment; elfe it would be very difficult 
to conceive how. ſuch a ſmall quantity of 
Juice, communicated: from a ſingle Bud of 
85 ſtrip'd Jaſinin, inoculated upon a 

3ranch of a plain Jaſinin- Tree, ſhould in 
three Months time (ſuppoſing it ſelf to 
periſh as the Experiment allows immediate- 
ly after, that time) be able to occaſion ſuch 
an Alteration; of the natural- Juice, of the 
whole Tree, to the Colour of the Bud ino- 
culated, continually through all the ſucceed- 
ing Tears of that Trees Duration; ſor ſuch 
A, durable Effect muſt have a permanent 
1 a 001 1 ww Cauſe, 
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Cauſe, but that cannot be found in the 
flactuating Juice, which is daily waſted and 
renewed, but muſt be owing to ſome Altera- 
tion in the Figure or Diameters of the Veſ- 
ſels, which may be ſuppoſed to continue the 
ſame for many Years after, unleſs ſome new, 
Alteration be induſtriouſly, or by ſome un- 
common Accident, wrought upon them ; The 
Concluſion to be' drawn from Mr. Furber's 
Experiment will be much the ſame. 

But Inſtances of this kind being very rare, 
we are only to regard the common Courſe of 
Nature, which has made theſe circulating 
Juices generally alterable by the Power 
of the Solids or containing Veſjels, both in 
Plants and Animals. Thus the Juices do 
ſeem to get and retain their ſeveral” natural 
Colours from the Solids, ſo long as they 
continue in 'a due Courſe of Circulation 
through them. But when the Circula- 
tion, for wharſoever Cauſe, begins to fail or 
become languid, there ſeems tobe yet another 
poſſible Cauſe of Colour in Plants, to wit, 
of thoſe | preternatura! Colours or Variega- 
tions, ſubſequent to a defect of Nouriſh- 
ment, or a Wound, or Bruiſe in any of theit 
Parts: In all which Caſes, the Circulation 
and concurring Energy of the Veſſels are 
languid, and therefore a Degree of | Stag- 
nation enſues: And asevery Stagnation of a 
vegetable Juice is attended with a propor- 
tionable Degree of Fermentation, and Fer- 

KR 3 mentation 
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mentation is productive of conſiderable Al. 


terations, both in the Taſte and Colour of 


the ſermenting Juice, it may not be alto- 
gether improbable, mat, in the Caſes men- 
rioned, the variation of Colour may proceed 


from certain degrees of Fermentation in the 
Juice; tho? I, only advance this as a pro- 


bable Conjecture, and not what. Jean from 
any Experiment demonſtrate. 
However, to render this Conjecture be 
what probable, we are to conſider, that the 
NE natural Tendency of all recent ve- 
getable Juices is to Fermentation, which 
commences ſo ſoon as they are leſt to them- 


elves, or delivered from a progreſſive local 
This appears 


otion of the whole Maſs : 
in the expreſſed Juice of the Grape, and of 
all Fruit, and in Malt Liquors, which from 
the Beginning are in a few Days carried to 


the height of Fermentation, in which time 


they acquire, firſt a ſweetiſh, andafterwards 
a vinous Laſte; and by a ſecond Fermenta- 
tion (which in the. weakeſt of them! hap- 
pens. very ſoon after the firſt ) become Vine- 
gar or four; their Colour at the ſame time 
becoming less ſaturated, more tranſparent, 


leſs opaque. But this is yet more remarkable 


in the Juice of high - coloured Flowers, as of 
the Clove Fuly-Flowers, Corn · Poppy and Vio- 
iet; all which Juices are apt to ferment in 
ſome little time aſter Expreſſion, and in the 
Keen, „ hel a. good 1 of 

| eir 
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their Colour, become paler, and more 
tranſgarent: Indeed the e Juice Joſes 
alwoſt endrcly irs Colour in Fermentaron 
he fame Fermentation Happens do the 
Juice of Vagetables yet contain'd in their 
Veſſels, and, enjoying ſome low degree of 
uregular Circulation, as appears by Herbe, 
Graſs, Hay, Flowers, Fruiti, . &*c. cut down 
and thrown together in 4 Heap, where all 
the EPL TR ermentation do very ſoon ap- 
pear; ſuch as Heat, Sweating, change of 
Smell, Tate and Colour ; fo that it ſeems 
plain, that Fermentation in all its Effects 
takes place in the vegetable Juices, ſo ſoon 
and * the Suche declines: Theſe 
two different Powers, or Operations of Na- 
ture, being ſo contrary to ohe another, that 
they cannot ſubſiſt together in Perfection; 
but like the oppoſite Weights in the Scales of 
a Ballance, as the one pro ponderates tile 
other muſt give way. And indeed the Caſe 
in. Animals 1s; very near parallel to this, if 
we ſubſtitute Putrefaction in them to Fer- 
mentation in Yegetables; for in thoſe we 
find, that the Blood in a bruiſed Part dege- 
nerates from. its natural Colour by Stagna- 
tion, into a Livid, Blue, Green and Yellow 
Call Signs of Putrefaction) ſucceſſively, un- 
til the Re-abſorption be perfe&ed, aud the 
Circulation reſtored. — This is farther 11- 
luſtrated by the common Practice of ripen- | 
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ing green Fruit in Straw, or in a moderate 


Warmth, where Evaporation of the Juice 


and Defication may be avoided; which ſhows 


that the change of Taſte - and Colour 
can be owing to nothing elſe here than a 
certain flow degree of Fermentation, enter- 


tain'd by that Artifice in the Juice contained 


* 


within the Veſſels or Veſicles of the Fruit: 


Was there indeed a free and open Communi- 


cation with the external Air, this Fermenta- 
tion wou'd go on to produce the ſame Effects 


much quicker, 4s we ſee in the fame Juice 


expreſſed; And as all Experiments in Fer- 
mentation do ſhew, that either a total Stag- 
nation, or ſome degree of it, and Heat, are 
neceſſary to produce Fermentation in vegetable 


Juices, the Autumn affording us à ſfow Cir: 


culation of the Juices, and an increaſed 
Heat; theſe two concurring muſt needs 


produce that degree of Fermentation, to 


which we owe the ripeneſs of our growing 
Fruits, and the change of their Colours and 
Taſte in that declining Seaſon; as we owé 
the ripeneſs of our Liquors more remarkably 


to, the ver ſame Cauſes : And was it poſſible 


there ſhould be a perpetual Spring, that is, 
a continued equal briſk Circulation of the 
Juices, with ſuch' a low degree of Heat as 


that Seaſon affords, it would be equally im- 


poſſible to produce ripe Fruit, becauſe the 


1 1 N 277 I 4 fi i. „ 5 ; 63s. wanting 
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to Pre- requiſites of Fermentation wou'd be 
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wanting in Nature,” tho' Art might in fome 
meaſure: ſupply that Defe&. 7 

The Concluſion then ſeems to be this, That : 
don and Fermentation ire the two on- 
ly Powers in Nature which can produce the 
Variety of Colours, and the other Changes 
we obſerve in Vegetables; as Circulation 


and Putrefaction are the two Powers that 


work the various Changes in Animals: And 
that as the due degree of Circulation in 
either declines, or is impair'd, Fermentation 
or Putrefaction takes place reſpectively, ex- 
hibiting the Signs of Diſcaſes or Decay, of 
which themſelves are the immediate Cauſes. 
If 1 rightly remember, ſomething was 
mentioned in our Converſition concerning 

. the different Strength of the coloured Rays 
of the Sun, and whether the Reflection of 
theſe OS weaker Rays night not de- 
a ſuitable Strength and Weakneſs 

in th exture of the Plant or Flower ; as if 
the ſtrongeſt Rays, which are the Red, be- 
ing reflected by a red Flower, might not 
argue i greater Strength in the Texture of 
that Flower, or its Juices, than is in the 
Blue Flowers, which reflect only the Blue, 
to wit the weaker Rays of the Sun. 4 
If we may judge of the Strength of the 
Rays of the Sun, by their different 1 hp 
of Refraction in paſſing through a Priſm ;, as 
their IG —— ſo their — 
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decrraſeth in this Order ; Red, Orange, 
Tellow, Green, Blue, Purple and Violet, 5 ſo 
_  thatithe Nau is che ſtr ongeſt; ſuffering leaſt 
Refraction, and Violet the the wich as it ſuf- 
fers the greateſt Refractian. But when we 
conſider theſe Rays, as reflected from opaque 
Bodies, we find that Objects of the weakeſt 
Texture reflect the fame kind of Rays with 
thoſe of the ſtrongeſt Make, as Red is 
ſhewt by the tender Tulip, as well as — 
the more durable Roſe; and ſo in a Variety 
of other Objects, differing yet more in 
| or Weakneſs: So that the Strength 
of Bodies Light, ſeems not to be ſo 
much © concern'd in the Reflexion as the 
Frame and Diſpoſition of their Surfaces, 
which may be the ſame in the weakeſt, as 
in an Odieck of the ſtrongeſt Compoſition, 

Beſides; the Strength of the Texture of 
Plants and their #owers; :ſecms to de 
more upon the firmneſs and diſpoſition o 
their Veſſels, than upon the: con{iftence of 
their Juices; but the Veſſels, being tranſpa- 
rent, aue Laſt oom dl in the Reflexion of 
| Colours; therefore the reflected Colour 
ſcems not to depend upon any propoſition 
of e or 'Weakgeb in the: Rane: or 
Flower. ' 

Thus, Lir5 1 ventartd to ſhew. Tl 
how ſuperficial and conjectural my Know- 
bes is * in hapes that you'll 


forgive 
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forgive and correct the Faults which m). 
Compliance with your Deſire has led me t 
diſcover, wan Ne lincere" ReſpeR" and 
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- Shrubs, which are nor Keen their 
Culture. b | 


r tc blind bis we have two 
WH Kinds, the Greater and the Leſ- 
ſer; they are both African Plants, 
"Ma ind bloſſom freel 5 us, eſpe- 
cla Ny it they are not ' uſed, too... tenderly, 
The large Kind will ſtand abroad during the 
Winter, 1 ſeldom fails to 50 4005 its 
Spikes of Flowers every Year, which are of 
a Mer Colour: Theſe Flowers afford * 

MN 
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of. them a drop or two of a elammy Juice, 
taſting as ſweet as Honey, ſrom whence [ 
ſe it took its Name of Meliant hus or 
Flower. The ſmalleſt Sort is not ſo 
common with us as the other, and is there- 
fore kept in the Houſe all Vinter; tho' I 
am of opinion it would ſtand abroad as well 
as the large Kind, which comes from the 
ſame Country. The Flowers of this ſmall 
Sort are very beautiful, having a Mixture 
of Red, Green and Yellow in them; both 


theſe Plants are propagated with eaſe from 


Flips taken from about the Roots any time 
etween May and Augiſt; they delight in 
ſandy Soil and much Water, eſpecially the 
large Kind; both theſe 'ars deſign'd with 
great Accuracy; the Fixſt in the Hortus 

Lugd. Bat. and the ſmall Sort in Dr. Com- 


TY 


meling's Plant. Rarior. Amſtelod, _ 
The Oleander, or Nerium, which ſome 
call the Indian Laurel, has many Varieties. 
The moſt common of them in the Engliſh 
Gardens is the Sort with the red Flower, 
which is call'd the Scarlet Oleander, it is 
ſo Nu, that I have kept it ahroad all Vin- 
ter without any other Shelter than a Sgutb 
Wall; it is eaſily propagated by Layers in 
April, Which will ſtrike 1 to tranſplant 


the Auguſt following. We have likewiſe a 
white flowering Kind, as hardy as the ſcarlet 
Sort; but the other Varieties of this Plant, 
ſuch as the S weet· ſcented Oleander, with 
3 | WASTED G4 VL 4 * I Joe. Single 
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Sing le and Double Flowers, are eſteem'd more 


and ſhould be houſed with the 
Orange - Trees; all theſe bloſſom in July 
and Auguſt,” and are propagated like the 
Firſt; they love a medium Soil, without 
Mixture, and moderate Watering: See the 
Figures of the two laſt in the Hortus Lugd. 
00-4554 53003740 blond nt ur 
The Adbatoda Zeylanenſium, call'd by 
our Gardeners. the 1 is very apt 
to bloſſom with us, but has not yet, as far 
as I can learn, produced any ripe Fruit in 

. England: it makes a large Plant, and is 
pretty hardy, and is an extravagant Lover 
of: Water: The Earth ſhould be the ſame 
as for the Oleander, and the Pots large; for 
theſe Trees encreaſe prodigiouſly in their 
Roots, which ſhould be prun d every Auguſt, 
and freſh Earth put to them: This is in- 
creas d from Cuttings: planted in May, which 
ſtrike Root very eaſily in the natural Ground; 
it muſt be houſed with the Orange - Tree. 
There is a good Cutt of this Plant in the 
The Leomirus is 2 Plant of the Cape of 
Goad-Hope,' named by Breinius; it is of 
the Species of the Sideritis, or Iron -· Wort, 
in which Tribe Mr. Ray has placed it: We 
have two Sorts, one with Leaves like me, 
e 


\ 


and the other with round noteh'd\Lenves li 
thoſe of the Lamium, or Dead: Nettle; the 
Flowers of both Kinds are like; of an 


Orange 


Foot if they have Water 


254 PE 
| S and of the ſame Size and 

Figure, bloſſoming in September and Ofober ; 
they are both ball propagated by — 
planted in any of the Summer Months. upon 
a common Border, where they ſoon ſtrike 
enough; the Earth 
for the foregoing Plants is very fit for this, 
and in eve reſpect . be treated like the 
Malahar-Nar. . W 

The Amomum Plinii, or * N :obe-Shade, 
164 pretty Shrub, calily — , either from 
Seeds ot Cuttings, which we may put into 
the natural Ground in May; the Berries are 
ſomewhat like Cherries, and ripen ſoon after 
the Plant is brought into the Houſe, and ro- 
main upon the Plant all Winter ; it is call'd 
by ſome — the Wimer Cherry, which 
is the moſt common Name: Its Culture is 
the ſame with the foregoing Plant; only to 
make it bear Fruit plentifully, it may be 
brought out of the Houſe with the Myrtle; 
and during the Summer it muſt ſtand in 
ſome place defended from the Sun, and con- 
ſtautly ſupply'd with Water; but it will not 
bear any Fruit if it be ſet under Trees: It 
is ſo hardy, that I believe it would ſtand 
N _ hs _— es T: ine” not __ 

{ pet thei 80 Tribe he Mele Weed 

Mad-Apples, or the Solumm Pomiferum, 
which is extteamly well figured in the Hort. 
Huy Bat. * has Eeaves deeply notch'd = 
EASY arm 
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arm'd Witch Spine; ;"the Flowers are of a 
deep Purple, and the Fruit before they ripen 
| 8 with White and Green; and being 
_ folly. mature, Wy rings agg . 
Geller, Pi ins, and of a bright yellow Co- 
lour; theſe Fruits ripen in the Vimer, and 
contain many ſmall Seeds, like thoſe: of the 
Capſicum Indicum, 'or what we call:Griney- 
Pepper; they may be ſown in March or 
April upon Hot Beds, and will bear Fruit the 
ſecond Lear: Give this Plant the ſame Earth 
ag the Orunge-Tree, and houſe it at the 
ſame Senſon: This, like all other potted 

. Plants, muſt have freſh Earth every Spring 
and Autumn. Beſides this, we have another 
Kind, whoſe Leaves are ſhaped tike thoſe of 
the Out, bat are ſo hoary that they ſeem to 
de made of White Woollen- Cloth; this Sort 
bears ſmaller Fruit than the other of a 
Golden Colour, which alſo ripen in the Min- 
ter; it requires the lame Management as the 
former Kinds. 

The Caper has dern propagated with great 
Cavs in our Green-Houſes to very little pur- 
poſe: Where the greateſt Induſtry has been 

uſed, it has hardly been brought to flower 
in England ; and tho it has had the Advan- 
tage of the beſt Stoves, it has been ſub- 
ject to die in the Winter, which tins given 
. occaſion to ſome Gardeners to believe it was 
too tender for this Climate; but that No- 
tion is unſeaſonable, fitice we know the Ca- 


SH), per 


| 21% Ae W of © * 
per is an Heaps Plant, growing onde: 
iy abdut Genous and the South Parts of 
Trance 3; the Soil and Situation is only to be 
conſulted to make it thrive very well in Eng- 
* even in the open Air. It will reſiſt 
the Severities of aur Vi imers, as I have ex. 
1 heing ſown: in the Cracks of old 
Ils, where i it ſtrikes Roots in the Morter: 
Wherei it dos wild, it grows in like manner 
on the ſides of rockey Places among Rubbiſh, 
and in Holes of old Stone - Walls or Ruins : 
If even it is 'planteg-i in a Pot of Rubbiſh it 
will not thrive, if it is directed to grow 
upright, but muſt rather be ſo diſpoſed, as 
either its Root may be ſomewhat above the 
Branches, or at leaſt it may grow parallel 
with the Earth, ſuch as it will do if it be 
ſet in the Sideof a Wall. The Bloſſoms are 
very beautiful, of a Peach. Bom Colour, 
crouded with Tendrils. or Staminas.: The 
Buds of theſe Bloſſoms are-pickled for Eat- 
ing. It may be as well propagated in Eng- 
land as in any other Part of Europe, by ob- 
ſerving the Method I deſcribe, and ſowing 
the Seeds in March, which readily come up, 
4 if we cover them with ſifted Rubbiſh after 
| © -  wehave laid them in che proper Places. It 
[ has been a great Fault that ſome have been 
| | guilty. of, when they have receiv'd Plants 
and Seeds from foreign Countries, to give 
them too much Warmth, without conſider- 


wg whether | they came from the North * 
the 
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the South; from Maſcoty ot Greenland, or 
under the "Line. am of opinion it would 
be as hard to keep an Iceland Plant with 
as one that grew im mediately under 
3 Line; for as the one is naturally 
maintain'd hy exceſſive Cold, ſo is the other 
by extream Heat. I imagine chat the greateſt 
Cold of our Winters is near the, ſame with 
the Temper of Air in the Summers of thoſe 
Countries, lying in ſeventy, or ſeventy five 
egrees Latitude; and if fo, then the Plants 
rom thoſe Frozan Parts of the World could 
only be made to grow with us in our colder 
Seaſons, when perhaps they would not be 
naturally enclin'd to ſhoot, for then the Sun 
would be far diſtant from their native Coun- 
try, which would be the time of their 
Wimer and if we could make them ſhoor 
at that time by our natural Temper of Air, 
the Heat of our Summers would afterward 
ſcorch them to death, or ſmother em, unleſs 
they were to be kept in Ice. Houſes during 
the Seaſon of our warm Weather, and not 
expoſed abroad till our Froſts began: : For 
if we are to follow Nature in the Culture of 
| Plants from hot Countries, we mult do the 
ſame in the Management of thoſe from the 
frozen Zone; we muſt imitate. the Heat of 
one, and the Cold of the other. | 
Let us not therefore miſtake, in ſup 
thatthe ſame degree of the Sun's Heat 
the ſawe Temperature of Air, which is na- 
oF ARI III. 8 tural 
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tural to any one Part of the World; is neceſſary 
for the ſetting in Motion the Sap of the ſe- 

veral Plants natural to divers Countries: As 

every Climate is different from the reſt, fo 

are the ſeveral Plants in thoſe Climates natu- 
rally adapted to grow by means of the 
vonted Temper df Air and Warmth of their 
native Countries, and will not thrive near 
ſ well in Stations, only a little differing 
from the Place of their Birth: And indeed it 

is partly the fame in living Creatures, which 

we find do not all require the fame degrees 
of Warmth fot hatching them from their 
Eggs: The fame Heat which hatches the 
Egg of a Piallet would deſtroy the Eggs of 
Inſecie - And ] ſuppoſe that the Warmth 
Which hatches a Pallet, would not be half 
enough to hatch'the Egg of an Oftritch, who 
is forced to lay her Eggs in the ſcorching 

Sands of Africa to bring them to Life. 

It is obſervable, that Moſes of ſeveral 
Kinds only grow with us in the Winter; and 
at the leaſt approach of warm Weather they 
decay, and are entirely at a ſtand, and 
ſeemingly dead when our Summers begin, 
which may fhew us that there are Plants 
that grow in certain degrees of Cold (as we 
call it) as well as Heat; for Moſes are nc 
leſs perfect Plants than Oaks, or other the 
molt remarkable Trees; they have Roots, 
Brana bet; © Leaves, Flowers and Fruit; as 
Well as the moſt notable Plant. I have * 
rn rs ea th 
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that the colder Climes abound with Aar, 


which are ſtill larger and in greater 'Quin- 
3 


tities as we go more towards the North; a 
in the North Parts of Moſcovy; I remember 
once to have ſeen a Plant brought from about 
Norway, which grew in fixty five or ſixty fix 
Degrees, that budded out in December, an 
continued 9 | 
but after that Fam not well aſſured whar be- 
came of it: But *tis time now that I return 
to the | Culture of thoſe Planrs J undertook 
to treat of in this Chaprer. Beſides the 
Caper already 5 we have two other 
Kinds, that with the ſmall yellow Flower, 
and the Bean Caper, they dre both taiſed 
from Seeds ſown in March in ſandy Soil; 
the firſt requires the Green Houſe in the 
Winter, but the other will thrive very well 
in an open Border, as I've ſeen it do in the 
Amſterdam Garden, altho* it is commonly) 
Houſed with great care i EAglandt. 
I T have ſeen many Sorts of Acacia culti- 
vated in the Amſterdam Oardens and I re- 
member formerly three ot four forts of them 
were growing among the Rarities at Hampron- 
Court; but at preſent we have few of them 
in England, unleſs it be the Virginian Kind, 


which grows to a large Tree, and will ftand 


abrozd without Shelter in the Winter; as 


we may ſee ſome” of them now growing in 
the Court Befote RT Vel. Houſe, ene, 
198 e WG an 
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rowing till the following March, 
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and in the Old Palace Yard, Mſiminſter 3. 


a plain Proof we might eaſily naturalize the 
Virginian Plants to our Climate. The 
Leaves of this, and other Acacia's, are not 
unlike thoſe of the Tare or Veteb, and 
differ from one another chiefly by being 
larger or ſmaller, and not in their Shape: 
ome. again are vary d from the reſt by 
wing large Spines or Thorns growing upon 
the Faot-Stalks of the Leaves, ſometimes 


large as Cock-Spurs, and the Flowers 0 


ſome of them are ſweet-ſcented ; theſe, as 
they come from ſeveral Parts of the World, 
ſhould be conſider'd in relation to the Heat 
neceſſary for them; but they all, ſo far as I 
yet have obſerv'd, love a dry ſandy Soil, 
and little Water... _ 5 
The Spocinum, or Dogs-Bane, has many 


81 


Vaxieties; ſome growing upright like little 


Trees, and others climbing and creeping on 
the Ground like the Noodbind The Flowers 
in their Shape are not much unlike thoſe of 
the Amomum Plinii, but have their Petals 
turn d more back; their Colours are various; 
theſe all bear Cods, for the moſt part ſhaped 

like thoſe of the long Guiney Pepper, but 
their outſides commonly. coyer'd with long 


tender Spines of the ſame Colour with them- 
ſelves ; within them are the Seeds lying as 
it were in a Bed of Cotton, ſome of which 


adheres. to each of them; from the Seeds 
we may propag ite them with eaſe, by low- 
m 
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ing them in Match on Hot Reds, or elſe 
raiſe 1 fort I have yet try'd, from Cut- 
tings in the ame Month, unleſs they be ſuch 
as have tuberous Roots, which muſt. then 
be parted; and ſome indeed which die to 
the Root every Winter, will be better in- 
creaſed from Off-ſets taken from the Roots: 
Igive them commonly a light natural Sail, 
which I find agrees well with them, anc 
little Water, for they are all very Milky, 
and apt to rot with much Wet. As to their 
Shelter in the Vinter, it may be given them 
according to the different Climates they come 
from, and be ſet into the Houſe ſooner or 
later, as they are more or leſs tender. _ 
We have two Sorts of the Canna Indica, 
or Indian Cane; one with plain green Leaves, 
and the other with variegated Leaves; they 
both flower in the Autumn, producing 
Spikes of ſcarlet Bloſſoms extreamly beauti- 
ful: The Firſt is raiſed from Seeds ſown in 
March upon a Hot Bed, and may be en- 
creas'd by patting the Roots in the ſame 
Month, and fo the ſtrip'd fort alſo is pro- 
pagated by Off</z2ts ; for the Seeds of the 
Ra Kind,” which often ripen in England, 
will produce Plants with plain Leaves: 
They delight in a ſandy Soil, and little Wa- 
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ter, and muſt be houſed with the Orange- 
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Ot the Geniſta we. have ſeveral ſorts 
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all love a ſandy.dry Soil, and are always 
838 1 | * * ne 3 
propagated from Seeds, for Cuttings will no 
take Root, neither do I believe Layers will 
ſucceed any better; as moſt of them haye 
few. ſpongy or parenchimous Parts, they re- 
quire little Water, and ſhould be houſed ac- 
cording to their Climates. 3 
The Palm or Date- Trees, are only propa- 


oy 


ren by ſetting the Date Stones in len 
arth in March, and giving them the aſſi- 


= 
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_ Nance of a Hot Bed; they are indeed ſlow 
Growers, but indifferently hardy; they 
grow in ah without any Shelter, and. I be- 
lieve might be brought to ſtand abroad in 
England, after giving them Shelter for the 
three or four firſt Tears. 5 
The Jalop-Tree of Carolina, call'd in 
Virginia, Poke, is a Plant that dies to the 
Root every Winter, and riſes again in the 
Spring to the height of eight or ten Foot, 
having many Branches of a red Colour, the 
Leaves ſmooth and of a pleaſant green; the 
Berries are like ElJer-Berries, but grow in 
long Bunches ſomewhat like Grapes ;, theſe 
are uſed for dying Red; the young Tops ar 
pleaſant and wholſome when they are well 
ooiled, and are frequently, eaten hy the 
People of Virginia; but if we gather them 
roo old they purge and vomit violently : Th. 
Pidgeon and other Birds are very greedy of 
the Berries of this Plant; a Drachm of the 
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reſpondent) is, à very fate and good Purge, 
very much like Falop, and is frequently 
fel by the Indians; this is rais'd from the 
Berries ſown early in the Spring on a Har 
Bed, and deliphits in a rich warm Soil it 
ſhould be houſed with the Orange. 19 550 
The Pite bumon, or Perſimon-Plum, call d 
by the Indians Putchimon, is a Plant of 
Virginia, where it grows to the Size of a 
common Cherry-Tree ; the Wood is white, 
and the Leaves very green and ſhining on 
the upper Side; the Fruit ſome what like a 
 Medlar, with ſeveral Seeds in it; when it 

is ripe is ſoft and luſhious : This Plant may 
be propagated by ſowing the Seeds in March, 
like the former, It loves a light Soil, and 
little Water, and may be houſed with the 
r 
The Side Saddle Howeris a Plant growing 
in Virginia and Carolina, which according 
to the Deſcription, I have had of it, with 
its Seeds which I have receiv*d from ſeveral 
Hands this Spring, is one of the moſt ſur- 
prizing Plants of "thoſe Countries; it dies 
ery Year to the Root, and riſes afreſh 
every. Spring, putting forth at that time a 
yellow Flower upon a ſlender Foot-Stalk 
with fix Leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Flower-de-luce upon the top of the 
Stile grows a ſort of Canopy, round on the 
Top like the Seit of a Side;Saddle, under 
which is the Seed. Veſſel, divided into fix 
mer ln on | 8 4 Mane Cells; 
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Cells; che plant follows the Flower, ow | 
ing about a Foot high, and ſomewhat 185 


like a Trumpet; upon the Top of Whic 
a Leaf like the Lid of a Can, which is, at 


| the firſt coming up very green, but after- 
wards becomes yellow, full of purple Veins; 


this grows in ſpongy Ground in watery 
Places, fo that it muſt be fown in Pots of 


Earth, as nearly imitating Bogs as can be, 
and let upon Hot Bedi, minding to refreſh 
the Earth conſtant! with Water as it begins 


to dry; houſe this with the foregoing 
Plant. 


Virginian Dog-W, vod makes a Tree about 
the Size of the common Cherry-Tree bloſ- 
ſoming early in the Spring; the Flowers are 
white, growing in Branches, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by red Berries, which hang a long 
time upon the Tree: Sow them in Pots of 
light Earth in Autum, and 2 them ſtand 
the Winter in the Green-Houſe, giving them 
the aſſiſtance, of a Hor Bed the following 
„Spring. The Indians boil the Roots of this 
Plant in Water, which they account good 
to heal Wounds. | 

The Saſſafras Tree i is alſo a Plant of N- 

nia, whoſe Figure we may ſee in Gerbard's 
1 ar but the Deſcription is imperfect :, 
It loſes its Leaves in the Winter, a SF in the 
Spring puts forth its Flowers ofa yellow 
Colour in Cluſters, b by blue Ber- 
pics, * like mugs of the Lauruſtinus, 


; * . 
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upon red Foot-ftalks : Theſe Berries ſhould 
be ſown at Autum like thoſe of the fore- 
going Plant; it loves a light Soil, and I be- 
lieve it might be made to grow in our Woods 


aſter it is a little harden'd and uſed to our 


Cline. . - 

The Virginia Wild Crab-Tree has Bloſ- 
ſoms ſomewhat like the Apple, but very 
pleaſant to the Smell; it bears fmall Fruit, 
of a yellowiſh Colour, and well ſcented, 
which the Indians preſerve in Sugar This 
is raiſed from Seeds ſown in March upon 
Hot Beds, and loves a light dry Soil; houſe 


it with the others of this Country ill it be- 


comes hardy enough to be planted abroad. 
The Virginia Myrtle, or Candle-Berry 
Tree, is Evergreen, and Aromatick ; it bears 
Berries about the Size of a ſmall Yerch, 
from which is drawn the Green Wax which 
Candles are made of: This Wax pattakes To 
much of the natural Scent of the Plant, 
that the leaſt Bit of it being burnt upon 
Coals will perfume a whole Room. e 
Berries muſt be ſown at Autumn in Pots of 
black ſandy Earth, and kept continually. 
moiſt, _ as well before they ſprout, as after 
they come up; let this be houſed with the 
foregoing Plant. Me 
It would be. endleſs to enumerate the 
ſeveral Trees and; Shrubs of foreign Coun- 
tries that are propagated in Green-Houſes z 
aud I doubt not but ſuch as will * 
e | ore- 
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| foregoing Directions in this Chapter, will 
eafily, from Experience, io er the ri ght 
Culture of whatever Plants they get into their 
Collection. In the mean time T ſhall prof 
ceed to lay down the beſt Methods of treat- 
ing ſuch kinds of Plants as abound in Juice, 
and are called Succulent Plants. . | 


"CHAP. DI PENCE 


Of A oEs, Torxcu-TaisrtLEs, Me- 
'Lon-THISTLES, Fo- Mak y- 
-G OLD, Housz-LEExs: the Eu- 
PHORBTIUM, and other Succuſent Ex0- 
tick Plants, their Culture,” 


— 


E Plants which I agen to treat 
1 of in this Chapter are commonly 
tied Svcculent, for that they are 
N E plump and Full of Juice, which 
they pen, Bye ther from the Air, as by Ex- 
pertence we find, witneſs the Sempervive,” 2 
kind of Aloe, which will live fome Years 
without Earth or Water, being hung up in 
a Room, and the the 15 Arboreſcent, 

which Ihave known to be kept after the ſane 
manner for many Leats; in which Plant it 
is obſervable; that againſt Rain it puts forth, 
Roots or little Fibres ſtriking into the Air, 
which in "damp Seaſons is 5 thick enough to 
8 9 Eik Me 2 9 afford 
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afford it that Help, and ſome. Nouriſhment ; 
but as ſoon as the Air begins to grow thin- 


ner, and is more rarified, thoſe Roots guy 


up before they can provide themſelves wit! 
N uriſhment, ſufficient to ſupply the: Plant 
they ſpring from, , which perhaps they would 
do, if they could enjoy that thicken'd Air 
three or four Months without Alteration. 
The firſt Kind of ſucculent Plant I ſhall 
mention is the Aloe, which in my Opinion is 
the moſt beautiful Tribe of Plants belonging 
to the Green-Houſe. The moſt common 
Kind in our Gardens, with ſome few other 
ſorts, ate brought from America; but the 
greateſt Varieties of them, and I think the 
belt Kinds, come from Africa, chiefly from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Ales, for the 
moſt; part, are compos'd of many ſuccu- 
lent Leaves, p98 and ſharp at their Points, 
commonly ard with Spines The Leaves 
ſpring immediately from the Root, and are 
placed in a Round, repreſenting the Rays of 
the Sun, from their Center ſhoots . forth 
the Flower Stem, which ſometimes divides it 
ſelf -into Branches, but not always : Upon 
theſe Stems appear the Flowers which are 
monopetalous, but. oftentimes. are ſo. deeply 
Fut on the Edges, that without ſtrict Exar 
 Mination they appear to have fix. Petals ; 
they are the. molt like the Flowers of the 
acinch in their Figure, but are 1 
| A wy weet- 
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foveet-feenttd; and each Fruit has little 6a | 
Serds ifi it, lodged in three ſeparate Cen. 
Some Alves are arboreſtent, inclining to 
make large Trees, "breaking forth Bir 
Branthes; as one ſort which has _—_ 
ſomewhat ſhaped like thoſe of a Narci 

but larger, more ſucculent, and of a wh ri 
Colour; but this is ſo rare; that 1 know 
not of any Plant of it in land, but what 
1 brought with me from abroad, and have 
now growing: We have other Kinds which 
are ſo fmall that a whole Plant does not ex- 


ceed the bigneſs of a Crown- piece; ſome 


grow cloſe to the Ground, others are more 
afpiring, and have their Crown of Leaves 
ralſed upon a Stem fonjewhar above theFarth : 
In ſhort, they are futpriſingly different from 

one another, and deſerve our Care and Ad- 
miration as much | as. anFWPlant "what- 


| . 


1 have ſeen About fixry different Kinds of 

Ales in the Phyſick Garden of Amſterdam, 
chiefly the product of the Cape of Good. 
Hope; fone of them have been raiſed from 
Sele from that Place, and others from 
young Plant. rifing from the Roots, or put- 
ütig th from the Stems; theſe are uſed 
with great 'TendErneſs 3 Holland; but 4 
find they arc as hard as any other Pla 

Wing about the Cape ; for of the for- 
ty Sons, w. W 1 have cultivated” for the 
WI. - | | | three 
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three laſt Years, I have not loſt one by Cold, 
| büt 1 find it is Wet chiefly that injures 
them. In Africa they all grow in Stony 
Places, and upon Rocky Ground; therefore 
the Earth I prepare for them is, one half 
ſandy Soil, and the other Rubbiſſi of old 
Walls well ſifted and mix d together, which 
contributes to keep them from rotting at the 
Roots; and in Planting them, I obſerve al- 
ways to ſet them very ſhallow in the Pots. 
raiſing the Earth in that manner, that the 
Plant ſtands as it were upon a Hill, falling 


every way to the Edge of the Pot; ſo that 


when they require any Water, it may be 
iven them without touching any part of the 
lant; which if it ſhould ſo happen, unleſa 
the Sun immediately dries it up, the Plant 
would be in danger of rotting. 


— 


abroad, a little Rain will not hurt them, 


becauſe they then cannot remain wet very 


long, otherwiſe the Wet that will infallibly 


ſettle in the Heart of the Plants when the 


Rain falls upon them would deſtroy em: 1 
therefore chuſe to keep, them in the Houſe 
"till June, and return them thither from 
abroad in Auguſt, to avoid the Danger- of 
too much Moiſture, which they can hardly 
meet with between thoſe Monts. 

While they are abroad, if the Weather 
be fair, they will require moderate Water- 
ings once a Week, if their Earth is very 


dry: 


In the Summer indeed, when cbey are 


* 
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dry: And from the time of their Hon 7 4 
ill the middle of Ofober, gentle Refr 
ings may be given them in the Mornitit.” 
while the Sun is upon them, ſor then is the 
time of their Growth : But from October 
the middle of March, or thereabouts, r 
muſt be kept very dry, and not have the 
leaſt Moiſture, 'tho' the Earth be like Pow- 
der; for they cannbr diſpence with any 
Wet till che Sun begins to grow powerful 
with us, and can dry it immediately. In 
May give them freſh Earth and they may be 
tranſplanted at that Seaſon, but without 
diſturbing the Roots: But the beſt time of 
the Lear ſor that Work is the beginning of 
Auguſt, when they will beſt be ipolel to 
male freſh Roots; and this muſt be done 
about ten Days before they are ſet into the 
Houſe, for the open Air helps them to ſtrike 
the Roots, as I ſhall endeavour to prove. 
I once bad ſome Off. ſets and Branches t 
Aloes ſent me in May, without any Roots 3 
and after” having let them lie in the Sun fox 
three or four Days to dry and heal the 
wounded Parts, I put them in Hot Beds, 
according to the uſual Method; but with all 
the Art 1 could uſe to them, 1 found they 
ſenſibly declin'd, till at laſt they were re- 
duced almoſt to nothing; [ then fo far dif- 
pair'd of faving them, finding the Summer 
almoſt paſt, that in the beginning of A nft 
g flung them out of my Garden carele ys 
; wit 
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with ſome other things that had ſuffer'd in 
the ſame manner; but to my great. Surpriſe, 
after they had lain abroad about three Weeks 
they ſtruck Roots into the Ground they lay 
upon, and began to ſhoot out freſh Leaves : 
By this Accident I not only faved the Plants, 
but took ſuch Methods for the Management 
of others of the like Kind, that now I do 
pot know any Plants in better Health than 
my own; and I find the. beſt Seaſon for 
Planting the Off. ſets of Alves. is about the 
middle of Pulp, letting them ſtand abroad 
about ten Days, and take the Rain if poſe 
ſible; when they begin to ſtrike Root, then 
they may be help'd with'a Hor Bed, but not 
before. The Seeds of many Sorts ripen in 
England, and may be ſown upon Hot Beds 
»I obferve that ſuch Alpes as put out their 
Off-ſets above Ground, i. e. from the fide 
of their Stems, may be made to ſet out thofe 
young Shoots for Increaſe, by taking away 
ome of the under Leaves which grow next 
the Earth; for from thoſe places where the 
Leaves "have grown will always ſhoot forth 
young Alaes 5 but this Work ſho'11d be 
carefully done without bruiſing the Stem or 
other Leaves, and at ſuch a time in the Sum- 
mer, when the Stn is in its greateſt force: 

For altho* the Leaves will eafily peel from 
the Body of the Plant without breaking, yet 
there will be a Moiſtare remaining about 

DF $2.9 ks the 
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he Part they Were join 4 to, W which. would 
xd Moldineſs, and be apt to rot if it "9 


up. 
This — a other Tuceulent Plants. are ſo. 


{enfible. of the leaſt Bruiſe, that I have 


any many die by that Accident; to pinch 

le Leaf will mortifie-a whole Plant, 
4 — bruiſed Part be preſently cut off. 
We mary ſee the Figures of many kinds of 


bes 5 Dr. Comeling's,, curious Books 
3 7 of which He has given 
2 th eir Flowers, and are extreamly we we 


The more hardy this kind of | 
Plant 3 is NEL the more apt it is to flower, 
which I know from Experience, having not 
leſs than twelve Rn which bloſſom with 
me every Lear. 

The Torch Thiſtle, or ra is a Plant 
very different from any other Tribe of Plants, 
in that it never. bears any Leaves. I have 
cultivated. about. ſeyen Sorts of it, without 

reckoning thoſe other Kinds of vrch-like 
Planes, * haye milky Juice, and are 


reckon d of the Bae un Race. I do not 


yet find that any of the Torch Thiſiles grow 
in any other part of the World but in 4me- 


rica; nor can I; learn that the Eupborbiums 
| as found an any where naturally growing but 


Africa. The Torch Thiſiles are of two 


| 5 51 ſome creeping, upon the Ground, and 
the others grow ing upright to a great Hight 


n . The creeping Kinds are 
* more 


more 3 to ane than the ot 
and take Root eaſily as they run upon che 
Ground: The Branches of the creeping 
Kinds are differently ſhaped, in that one ſort 
pretty, common in England has triangular 
ranches, and the other has its Sprouts di- 
vided into fix or ſeven Angles ; doll theſe 
have the Edges of their Angles adorn'd with 
ſmall tender Spines ſet together in the form 
of Stars: The Flowers of the firſt I have not 
yet ſeen, but the latter has bloſſom'd in Eng- 


d, which yet perhaps it would not are | 
done without an Accident: A large Plant of 


it that ſtood in the Nei tbbourkood of a 
plaiſter'd Wall, ſtruck its does into it, and 
ſoon after dying at its firſt Root, it remain d 
ome, time nouriſh'd by the Wall only, and 

in — condition ſet for Flowering: The 
Bloſſoms were very large, radiated ſome- 
what like the - Sun- Flower : ; many of the 
Petals. were of a yellow Colour, with ſome 
few, towards the middle, of a fair White. This 
Flower ſtood upon the Summit of the Fruit, 
like. thoſe of the Indian- Eg; and when it 
open d was extreamly well ſcented,” but ſoon 
decay d. Whoever conſiders that this Plant 


grows naturally upon Rocks, will not won- 


der at its Flowering, whep it grew in Lime 

Morter, which comes the the neareſt to a | 

Rocky Soil of any we can compoſe. :  _ 
1 — therefore choſe to plant both mer 


crecping Kinds of n in * 
FAT = T 


Wo in. During 


TOR . 
G n well mix d wich abbut one Third of 
y: Soil, and ſome fitialÞ pieces of Erbe 
Stone among it; for this Mixrate will keep - 
the Roots dry, ind grow hard às à Roth; 
aſter it has been well water'd: Theſe are 
both raiſed from Cuttings planted in tis 
Mixture any time between May and the 
end of Ju ; but we muſt firſt obſerve; 
that they lie in the Sun för 3 Day or two 
after they are cut, to heal their Wourids, and 
not putt into the Ground before they are 
diy d, which we muſt alſo remember to do 
what Guttings of ſiceulent Plants. Plant 
- theſe as 1 direct for the Alpes, upon u little 
Hill in the middle of the Pot, ſor the) 
hardly endure Waters Let them, after Plint- 
ing, ſtand abroad about twenty Days to take 
Root before they are put into the Hor Beu, 
on elſe they will be apt to ſhrink; and at firſt 
putting them in Pots, water ther to ſettle 
dhe Earth, but with this Caution, that it be 
done wheti tlie Sun Has: power enough to 
Ay and harden the Mixture they are an 
the Summer they may now 
and then be gently refreſh'd 5 but from the 
middle of September till May F would" not 
adyiſeany Water: Some have planted them in 
light ſandy Soil, and they have ſhot well in 
the Summer, but would ſeldom live till the 
Spring: In a word, keep them as dry as 
Poſlible in the Winter, and let them have 
mne open Air Caſter Rain eſpecially )' in tlie 
| 10 | * dummer 2 
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Summer, as much as you cin give them 
for tis what they chiefly feed upon, a 6 
may know by their putting out of long 
Fibres. from their Branches at ſuch; Seaſons, 
This kind of Plant comes from thoſe Parts 
7 T3 Wy S993 £20 1e 
of America near the Line, therefore are 
not ſo hardy as Aloe, and ſhould he kept 
more in the Houſe, and, ſet in the warmeſt 
Places. n me 


,” 


POT, Ae Init inte fo end 
The Fea, or Upr ight Kinds, have gene- 


- 


rally much larger Stems or Branches than 
the others, and the Spjnes;upon their Edges 
very ſtrong, which are various in their 
Length and Colour, as the Plants they 
belong 10 are different; and the ſeveral 
Kinds of this Plant likewiſe differ in their 
Colour and Number ol Ribs or Ang 25. The 


Upright Sorts, as I, oblerve, never offer to 


put out any Branches as long as their firſt 
Stem can preſerve its Top from damage; by t 
as ſoon as that is. crop id or injured, then iy 
commonly put forth freſh;Shoots , near, the 
place where it was cut ot broke, off, about 


three or four in Numher, w ich grow up- 


"Thiſtle, will continue e in one Stem 
putting out any Buds but thſs for Bloſſyy . 

The Flowers are radigted , with, whitiſh Fe- 
tali, which do ngt open till the Fruit upan 
Which they ſtand ſeems 40 be full grown. 


till it be near, twenty, Foot bigh, without 


* 9 
we 
- 


Tais Kind, as well as the others of, ts 
| 4 T 2 | Tribe 
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Tribe; is eaſily raiſed from Cuttings ; platted 
in any of the Summer Months, Bir beſt in 
May, to cut a Stem of any of them into 
pieces of ſix or ſeven Inches long, and let 
them lie in the Sun till their Wounds are 
dty; every Cutting will ſoon take Root if 
they be ſet in Pots of light Earth, and kept 
pretty dry till they begin to ſhoot, and then 
ſome of the Mixture prepared for the Creep- 
ing Kinds ſhould be put to their Roots, and 
28 much of the light Earth as poſſible taken 
away :_ The reaſon why J do not chuſe to 
plant them in this Mixture at firſt; is becauſe 
the Roots will more readily form theinſelves 
in the other Earth. When theſe Plants be- 
Fin to grow they will put out little Buttons 
near their Tops, „ieh will afterwards form 
ſo many Stems, excepting only that Cut- 
ting, which was the running Top of the 
Plant, and that will ſhoot up When 
the little Stets ate about four or five Inches 


| long they may be cut; and after drying i in 
the: Sun, be planted like the others.. 
'T'can fay no more condertüng the ſe Plants 
' "thay 1 have done of the C reeping Kinds, un- 
lels it be that what I call the Greit Uprig be 
"Tore Te is cally preſervid in any Green- 
Hoiſſe, and is not ſo hard to be kept as the 
others; that is, it will thrive better in a plain 
"Tandy Soil than in the Mixture I have pre- 
ſeribid for the others of this Tribe, and will 
bear more Water in the Summer. The 
| Figures 
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Figu 
where cut but in 95 H: Mar of Succulent 
N 
The Melon- Thiflle,: 0 ee 
is a very wonderful Plant; 1 have had only 
two Sorts of it, vis. the large Kind growing in 
St. Chriflophers and other Caribby Iſlands, 
which is cut in Gerard's Herbal, and the 
| ſmall Kind, which is figured in the Para- 
 difus Batauus, named in that Book Ecbino- 
melocactos minor Lacteſcens abſque tomento 
 Cylindris Strictioribus. 
The firſt is a ſolid Plant growing out of 
the Ground like the Fruit of a large Pumtin, 
but ribb'd like a Melon, and very green; 
upon the Edges of each Rib are long Star- 
like Thorns, placed one above another, of 
a Coffee Colour: On the Top of this Melon- 
like Plant grows a large Lump of a Corton- 
like Subſtance, cover'd over on the Outſide 
with ſhort tender Spines of a Cinamon Co- 
lour ; out of this burſt forth the Fruit ( in 
a hot Day) full ripe, about the Size and 
Colour of Cornelian Cherries, and common- 


ly drop off two Hours afterward. There 


is now one of theſe Plants in the Stove 
at Hampton-Conrt ;, it is called in Barbadoes, 
F ead, or Turks-Cap. 
The other Sort ſeldom exceeds the big 


| nef of a large Apple, growing out of the 


Ground like a ſolid Fruit, and cover'd over 
__ little *. ſome what reſembling green 


3 Her- 


res of all theſe Kinds, I think, are no 
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Berberrets ſet cloſe together, and little Stars 
of Thorns at their Points, of à Cinamam 
Colour; the Fruit of this, like the former, 
cracks but in hot Weather, full ripe, of the 
Shape and Colbur of a ripe Beyberry, but 
theſe remain upon the Plant a long time. I 
could have been more particular about the 
Deſeription of theſe ſtrange Plants, but as 
they will be engraved and deſ- jbed in my 
third Decade of Suceulent Plants; I ſhall 
therefore refer my Reader to that Account of 
them. eheim COIN.) 
Ibeſe both grow upon Rocks in America, 
near tlie Line, ſo that they are very tender; 
but being humour d in their way with a pro- 
per Soil, and kept dry, may be preſerv'd as 
well as the Torch- Thiſtles I have raisd the 
{mall Kinds from Seeds ſown in Lime - Rub- 
biſn, which I afterwards preſerv'd for ſome 
time, but they were not hardy enough to 
reſiſt the hard Winter, The beſt way to 
provide our ſelves with theſe Plants, is to 
ave-them brought from America well 
grown, and kept without Water during their 
Paſſage. n 85 [ 593 Bg 770 | 
The Indian- Fig; or Prickly-Pear, is called 
Opuntia and Ficus Indica; there are many 
different Kinds of this Plant chiefly growing 
in America, from whence I have had about 
eight or nine diſtinct Sorts: This Race of 
Plants are ſaid to grow one Leaf out of ano- 
ther, but they are rather Branches than 
SY 8 Leaves; 


= 


"TE ; 


Lenves; the Leaves properly being thoſe 
little Buds "which appear always on thoſe 
Parts here the Thorhs afterward put forth. 
However, ſince what I take to be Branches 
haue generally been call'd Leaves, I ſhall 
yet continue that Name to em. This Tribe 


ther in the Size of their Leaves, the Co- 
lour of cheir Flowers and Fruit, and the 
Length and Colour of their Spines; the 
Leaves of all of them are generally of an 
Oval Figure; ſome Sorts have them near a 
Foot in length, and others not more than 
two or three Inches ; their Leaves are gene- 


rally ſet with Knots of Thorns at certain 


Diftances-; ſome ſo very long, that the In- 
dians make uſe of them as Pins: Others 
have the Thorns ſo ſhort,” that they are hard- 
ly to be perceiv'd, and thoſe ſmall Thorns 
make tlie Com- Itch, and can hardly be got 
out of ones Fleſh in a Month, if they are 
not carefully ſought aſter at firſt: In this 
Tribe the Fruit always appears before the 
Flower; and when it ſeems to be full grown 
the Bloſſom opens at the End of it, with 
about ten Petals and a Cluſter of Chives in 
the Middle: This Flower always opens in 

the Heat of the Day, and ſhuts up when the 

Sun leàves it: When the Fruit is ripe it is 
generally of a ſtrong red Colour, and has 


4 1 in it, that if it be eaten it 
will m 


e the Urine of the Perſon as red as 
1 4 Blood, 
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Blood, but without any ill Effect; the 
lowers are commonly Yellow, excepting 
one ſort, which bears Scarlet Bloſſoms, > and 
is more tender, and hard to be kept than any 
of the others, and apt to rot: Some 
of them delight to creep upon the Ground, 
others grows more upright; but all of them 
delight in Stoney Places and Rocks; there - 
ſore I give them Earth made with Lime- 
Rubbiſh and ſandy Soil in equal Quantities, 
planting them in Pots, ad do the Alves, 
upon little Hills rais'd above tlie reſt of the 
Earth; they may for the moſt part be wa- 
ter'd like the © Torch-Thi/tles, and ſhould 
have Warmth anſwerable to the Climates 


they come from, We have a ſmall Sort 
which comes from. Italy with round Leaves, 


that will ſtand abroad all Winter, and bear 


Fruit plentifully; and the Carolina Kind, 
and the Virginia Sort, will likewiſe live out 
of Doors under the Shelter of a warm Wall; 
theſe are all raiſed hy N ſingle Leaves 
about two Inches deep in Po 


ts of the pre- 
pared. Earth (after their Wounds are dry'd ) 


and letting them ſtand abroad till they ſtrike 
_ Root, before they have the help of a Hor 


Bede And I obſerve; - to ſet them upon 


Leads, or ſome Stone Pavement, expos d to 
the Sun, contributes to make them ſhoot 
with greater Vigour: The Plantations of the 


Leaves ſhould be made in the Stummer 
Months, and they ſhould be houſedwiththe 


Alber The 
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The Hcoides is à Plant ſo different from 
other Kinds, that Authors have tly 
varied in the Name of it; ſome eſteem it 
like the Criſantbemum, or Corn- Matygold; 
others make it a Diminurive of the Opuntia or 
Indian-g; and indeed it has this likeneſs to 
the latter, that the Fruit is always form'd be- 
fore the Flower opens, and is not unlike a Fig 
in its Shape: The Flower is radiated ſome- 
what like the Marygold, and therefore the 
Engliſh Name I give it in my Decades of 
Succulent 'Plants, is Fig-Maryzold, which 
in my Opinion is a Name in our Language 
as proper for it as Ficoides ;, the Leaves of 
this ant are always ſucculent, and it is rare 
to find one in this numerous Tribe that has 
not conjugated Leaves, that is, Leaves ſet 
on in Pairs at the Joynts, | 
In the Culture of fifty forts of this Plant, '1 
IT do not remember to have met with one 
that was not a Native in Africa, chiefly 
about the Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
we receive them; they commonly grow in 
ſtoney or rocky Ground, in ſuch places 
where they have not much Wet, and are 
eaſily propagated either from Seeds or Cut- 
tings: The Seeds may have the help of a 
moderate Hot Bed, if they are ſown early 
in the Spring; but the Cuttings being plant- 
cd in a Natural Bed of Earth in May will 
proſper very well, and be fit to put into 
Pots the Auguſt ſollowing, in which Condi- 


tion 


places to raiſe theſe Cuttings upon a Bed 


thoſe of the Arrom - bead, cover'd with little 


— 


tion they may yet remain abroad till about the 


20th: Saptember, for they delight in the 


open Air, and are not ealily/ overcome-with 


wall Eroſts. As to the time of their Dura- 


| tion; I find; many of the Shrub Kinds ge- 


guire to he renewed every ſecond or third 
Year, and like wiſe the Running or Creeping 
Kinds; ſor Plants of three Years old oſten 
drop off; or if they live, are generally ill- 
ſhapen and ragged ; it is practiſed in ſome 


made with Tannere- Bark, which is a Mix- 
ture that affords a gentle Heat for three or 
four Months, without ever burning; there- 
fore it would be of great uſe to raiſe young 
Orange Trees upon, or other ſmall Plants: 
Some Kinds of this Plant are annual, and 
therefore muſt be raiſed from Seeds every 
Year,\.as/one Sort eſpecially, which of late 
has been pretty frequent among us; it has 
at firſt coming up, Leaves ſomewhat like 


Bliſters of clear Juice, which appear like ſo 


many Diamonds, and give a notable Luſtre 


when the Sun ſhines upon the Plant; but 
as this Plant grows bigger, the Leaves grow 
ſmaller and change their Figure; it puts out 
many Branches cover d with tranſparent 


Bliſters, and Bloſſoms. about September, bear- 
ing ſmall White Flowers; but this, like 


other Annual, will ſtand the Vinter, if we 
raiſe young Plants of it about July or 
l. | | | 


Auguſt, 
that 
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that do not attempt to bloſſom in 3 
There is another Claſs of the Fig-Marygold, 
which are Dari and Ales, growing 
always near the Ground without branching ; 
moſt of them will remain five or ſix Years 
without renewing; but may perhaps be ſubje& 
to loſe ſome of their Leaves lying next the 
Earth, if the Surface of the Earth 1s not co- 
ver with ſifted Lime-Rubbiſh, which con- 
tributes to ſuck up the Wet, and keep the Leaves 
from rotting; theſe Dwarf - Kinds have com- 
monly the moſt ſuoculent Leaves, and there- 
fore are more endanger'd by Wet than the 
others; ſo that Lalways plant them upon little 
Hillsin the middle of the Pots, as L have adviſed 
for the Aloes e So likewiſe ſome of the 
Creeping Kinds, that have _ fucculent 
Leaves and tender Stalks, ſhould have the 
top of the Earth they run upon cover'd with 
a thin Coat of Lime -Rubbiſh, or Sea-Coal 
Alhes, to prevent their rotting by too much 
Wet: The Earth for every Kind of this 
Plant ſhould be light and ſandy, with about 
one fourth Part of Rubbiſh among it. 
The Shrub Kinds, which have their Stalks 
woody, will bear moderate Waterings; but 


have little Water. This Tribe of 
Plants ſhould always have the Advantage of 
the Sun, for they will never open their Bloſ- 
ſoms without i it, excepting two Kinds which 


heme flower in the Night. As I have alrea- 
1 


ory Months. 


j | 


the others, which are more ſucculent, muſt 
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dy publiſh'd the Figures of many of theſe 
Plants, and am ſtill about engraving many 
more of them in the Hiſtory f Succulent 
Plants; for 1 ſhall refer my Reader to that 
Work for their particular Forms and Uſes; 
the Cutings of theſp Plants ſhould not be 
22 e their wounded Parts are dty. 
We have great Varieties of Sedumt or 
 Houſe-Leeks | the Cape of -Good: Hope, 
which are not leſs beautiful than the Fig- 
Marygoldi, and are eafily propagated. by the 
ſame Means. Dr. Contmelis has given us the 
Figures of ſeveral of them among his Am- 
| fen dam Plants, and therefore I al ſay little 
relating to them; but the Tree Kind, or 
Sedum Arboreſcens; which is the largeſt of 
them, I cannot. well paſs by, without taking 
notice of it, as one of the moſt beautiful 
Plants belonging to the Green · Houſe, eſpe- 
cially that Sort of it which has its Leaves 
variegated with Green and Lellow, and alſo 
has very often thoſe Leaves tip'd with Purple; 
| ln; a light ſandy Soil, And is eaſily pro- 
| pagated from Branches ſet in the Earth in 
any of the Summer Months, giving them 
very little Water, and as much Air and Stade 
as poſſible in the Summer, and no Water at 
all in the Winter. I obſerve, the Method I 
preſcribe for them in the Summer contributes 
to make them more beautiful in their 
Leaves than thoſe that are drawn under 
Glaſſes, or * to the Sun, Which is a 


com- 


FE” Piste nan oe 1585 
commòn Error: In a word, [Plant that 
feeds upon the Air; as this does chiefly, muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner, if we have a 
mind to keep them in their beſt Colours; 
for too much Sun to Alaes, and ſuch like 


Plants, is apt to lane the Colour of e 


Leaves. * 

The greateſt Varieties of tlie Bbothium 
that I Fun yet ſeen are in the Amſterdam 
Gardens; they are in Shape and manner of 
Growth very Uke the Torch-Thiftles, but 
have not Star-like Spines ;- however they do 
not want ſome Thorns to defend! their Edges, 


which vary in their Figures as the Plants are 


different: All this Race abound in a poiſon- 
ous milky Juice, which flows from them in 
great Abundtcs when they are wounded ; 
ſo that the Cuttings taken from them for In- 
creaſe; muſt be well dry'd in the Sun be- 
fore they are put into the Earth. The Mix- 


ture which I direct for the Torch-Thiſtles i Bf 


the moſt proper for this kind of Plant, 
Which deliche in rocky Soil, and requires 
very little Water; theſe are moſt of them 
very tender, like the Torch. Thiſtlec, and 
may be kept in the Houſe all the Lear about, 


may raiſe them in any of the Summer 
Months with the Help of a Hat Bed. 


The Frittilaria Graſſe" is a ſmall Creeping : 
plant. imitating, in the manner of its Growth, 


WM Torch- . ſhooting one Branch 1 
1A I 0 


and ſtand in the warmeſt Place of it: We | 


of anotkler: Ir hab neither te PIO 
that ever I could -difcern; = bears very 
large Flowers about four Fiches over, B 
Jed wick Black and Yellow; like the 
of a Toad ; and one Sort has it Petals cover d 
ovet with purpliſn Hair or Wool: Theſe 
Flowers, when they open, have a very un 
grateful Smell like Carion, and ſoon are cover d 
with little ſes about the Centre of their 
Bloſſoms. The Stems of the ſmalleſt Sort 
are generally of a'browniſh Colour ; but the 
larger Kind has its Stems very green if the 
Plant be in Health : See the Figures of both 
theſe Kinds in the Hort. Lugd. Bat. and 
Dr. Commelins's Book of Amſterdam Plants; 
We may eafihy propagate theſe Plants by 
plaming their ranches in a Natural Bed of 
Earth, any time between June and 
and they will ſoon be fit to plant into Pors; 
the roper'Earth'then for them, is that 
directed for the Aloe Theſe Plant: are very | 
apt to rot, and therefore muſt be kept dry in 
the Winter; _ have 4 warm Place in the 
Green · Hoi. er 101 Wen ne 
I have now given: 2 Reader folligene 
Inſtru&ions for | the propagating of | Exotick 
Plants; and if he ſhould meet with other 
Kinds chan thoſe I: have: mention d, I doubt 
not but he may readily! cultivate them, if 
he diſcreetly conſults the e I have £ 
E e 
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ES S the 3 of Plants is: yet 
de enough to the World to 
85 8 admit of a further Explanation 
N 2 than what L publiſh'd: in the Firſt 
Part N f. 'this Work, I-ſhall therefore give 
my Reader the Fi Igures of tlie — 
Parts of Plants, a8 I have re them 
with the Microſcope. 1 Nong 


Höger 23 Plare II. le Ba 3 
A The Pedicle or Foorftalk of the, 7 ulip 


3 ws 
B. The Piſtillum of t e ſame: 01 
Fox 91 the Stamina taking ben in the N 
1 1 e Ful 1 
D * Apex, of Head of the: 2 which 
eneloſeth che Farina Hrcundent, or 
- " Male-Seed, in two Cells, which burſt 


open when they are ripe, 


11 AS 
© UP * 4 


. * 7 Shews, the al or LDierus by 
$30 5 of the Tulip, cut Horizontally, and 
magnified with one of Campani's Micro- 
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A The Cavity of the Vina z 5 . 
ol which Paſſage or Cavity is compoſed 
2 3 very ſmall Veſſels, which are con- 
fe. 2 into the ſeveral Coats of the Ova: 
_ ries, and the Eggs within them mark'd 


— -bbbbbb; all theſe: Veſſels: ſeem to 


take their Riſe from three larger Pipes, 
CC, thorow which the Sap aſcends 
from the Root in Steam or Vapour. 
DDD Shew three large Veſſels (whoſe 
Sap is in Figure of ſinall Globulet of a 
0 bluiſh tet thorow theſe Veſſels 
the Sap deſcends in Liquor. 

These large Pipes put forth Bianches 
df Veſſels about twenty times leſs than 
themſelves, which paſſing horizontally 
thorow the ſeveral Ovaries, are divi: 
ded into ſmaller; Fibres, and at length 
are loſt in the Tunick of the Vagi- 
eb v; — theſe. are all of a pale blue 
Colour. 

E E Direct to the fleſhy Patt, which ſcems 
to de made up of many tranſparent 
Protuberances of a. pale yellow, Co- 
lour, leſſening themſelyes as they come 


nearer to the outward Coat of the Pi- 
lin. ye 50 


Hg. III. Shews the p; bas or * of 


the Tulip ſplit lengthways at A, where- 
in are — two of the Ovaries on 


each ſide the Ga of the Fagino. 5 
B The 


"= 
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5 1 Apex... flinging 2out its Duſt: which | 

at Hu upon C the o tward Oſtium of the 

| 0 of ſpongy F olds, 
which emits gummy L. Liquor. 
| D One of the Petals, or F Leaves, 
Aaking Root on the Pedicle. N. B. This 


4 | HRP is not magnet. 


Rg. IV. Stiews bart of the Piſtidum, 
ſplit like oe! in . former Figure, but 
magnitied. the {1 anud 


1 Isths the Cavity of che agi ina, int which 
| the Farina 9 poſed 100 fall. - i 9 
CIs the Paſſage of one = of the Veſſels marked 
O n the ſecond Figure. 
DD DD The Tunick of the Oy om. | 
5 poſed of many ſmall Fibres: * 
E The E pgs as they are faſtened to the Ovary. 
rm lender Fiber paſſing length ways tho- 
ow. the:Capſula, and ſeemingly age” 
g the Eggs together. 


Nerut, com poſe 


. v. Is the Matrix of the firiple 4 
_ © mone ſurrounded with its Stamina and 
"i ices 3 it is to be obſerved, the Eggs 
this Flower are naked. finding on 

"Wh Qutſide of a little Button rais'd i in - 

the middle of the Flower, 1 * 


Fig. VI. The Button wih the Eggs on 
its Outfide * ee * 
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4¹ p 
: 


2 EY 
kk. VII A 4 Stan with its Aer of 7 
bo: the” duemune, 'of its natural Size.” 


B Ore of. che Eggs or. Scods of the fame 
Aaken off from the Button. 


zi cfg "VHI. The Stamen, with the tpexof i 
** Anemone magnified. — In this Fi- 
ure, at A, we Ke e on 


amen. 
7 = 


a 


: 5565 The length of hs) Sidi fi 


its Root to the Apex, whereby | it * 
peats to be a hollow Tube. 
0 The Apex cover'd with its Farina, 


Fg: ig. IX. Shews us one of the Save 0 or 
Eggs of the Anemone magnified, whoſe - 
outward: Coat is:cover'd: with-Capilary 
Veſſels, curd and running into one ano- 
ther, with a View of the Neck or Paſ- 
ſage, into which the r nga is FOP- | 


poſled to fall. 


8⁰ have I now . the Work I 
promis d in my Title Page, and have en- 
deavour d to give ſowething new in every 
Fart of the Art 2 eee, which I have 
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by William Mears, , at the 
Lamb without Temple. Bar. 
Lord Surreys Poems who flouriſh'd in 


the Reign of Hepry VIII. wich the Poems of 
Sir Thomas Wiat, and others his famous Con- 


temporaries. To which is -prefix'd ſome Me- 


moirs of his Life and Writi $90. | 
Grotius of the - Rights of War and Peace, 


3 Vol. 8. | 


Hiſtory-of the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients, by Monſieur Huet. Biſhop of 
Awvranches, So. | 985 

Congreve's Works, 3 Vol. 8 Bo. 

Poems with the Temple of Death: | 

Reading's Life of Chriſt and the Apoſtles, adorn'd 


with curious Cuts, 2d Edition, to which is pte- 


fix d the Life of the Virgin Mahn. 120. 
Gentleman and Ladies Library, 4 Vol. 120. 
Du Pins Church Hiſtory, 4 Vol. 120, 

Art of Midwifery, by Daventer. 80. 

Account of the Malabarians by Mr. Phillips, . 


with a Map of the Country. 120. 


_ Hiſtory of Succulent Plants, containing the 
Alves, Ficoids (or g- Marygold:) 'Torch-Thiſtkes, 
Melon-Thiftles, and ſuch others as are not ca- 
pable of an Hortus ficcue. Engraved from the 
Originals, on Copper Plates. Wich their De- 
ſcriptions, and Manner of Culture. By Richard 
Bradley, Fellow of the Royal Society. Decade 
the II. where may be had the Firſt. | 
Paradiſus Batavus continens plus centum Plan- 
tas aflabrè inciſas & Deſcriptionibus illuſtratas, 
cui acceſſit Catalogus Plantarum, quas pro Tomis 


nondum 


N 


Twelves. vs 


Verdun editis, Efncandes curayerat, . 2 | / 
wc s M. D. in Academia * 4 \ 


nupet Medicinz ac Botanices ' Profeſſor opus 
pennen. 2 
Hiſtory of del ad! Heloiſe with heir 
Letters. 129. TI 
© Coles's Latin Di&iobar/ dhe. 5 
— 8 Anatomy, 2 
iſhop Beveridge's Privat Tis in "Or 


T welves.”s: 6 85 7 * Ta 4 

- ae 00 T9 

Miſcellanies, 4 vel. ve. wee | 
Wen Juvenal with Cuts. 3 (> 2 OM! 

bg Plutarch Lives, Vol. 120. ange 
Duke's Poems. 8 oo. r 0 
Laurence of Gardeni ins; 2 Parts. gu 

Euchard's Hiſtory of gland. Follo. 
—— Rua Hiſtory, 5 Vol. Bos 
Kennett's Roman Antiquities.” 86. | 

Hieet woods Sermons. 8 vo. , ans - 
Blackhalf's\ Sermons. 4 Vol. geo. To" 

- - South's" Sermons. sthand cen Vol. Boe: | p 
Gentleman Inftruged;: 8 v :ñ rn 
Pope's Homer, 3 Vol. Hale. r 
— Works. Folio. 

| Ahos's Paradiſe Loſt and Regis, 2 val 


Prior*s oem Lag I's | 


Oels Pocket French Dise. A H. 

Ovid s Epiſtles with Cuts. % . 
Nelſon 8 Feaſts and Faſts. 8. 2 4 * * 
Suetonin⸗ Del 80. DN! WA i DAL 


- MawudreP's Travels, Wich Uns. d. 0 
Taurenck 8 Chriſtian Morals. | s 1 Wa 
Peetage of Exgland. 4 Vol. hard 
Chriſtian's Guide. WE 23500 ad 
"Lovers." "TORT e g N s d 
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